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A ROMANCE OF SMILES AND TEABSI 



CHAPTER I. 



" Murder most foul, as in the best it is, 
Bat this most foal, straDge, and annataral." 

____^__^___ Hamlet. 

No Vice Mankind commits but is the Father to its own Revenge I 

This reflection struck me in very early youth ; and life's chequered 
incidents of many a year, now, alas, gone by, have tended but to 
strengthen the conviction of its truth. 

It is with a mind strongly impressed by this feeling that I now sit 
down to write a tale, which, although a mere romance in name, shall 
still be fraught with more of Truth than Fiction. But, hush, hush ! 
hark — what sound is that ? — why, as it passes through the channels of 
the trembling ear, does the heart's pulsation for an instant cease, as 
though its blood were turned to ice ? — H is there again : and now the 
wind, too, rushes howling past, as frightened at the burden it bears 
along, making the very stones of the buildings tremble. Is it the foul 
fiend sailing on the stormy wings of the night, and laughing in joy as 
he conveys to his fiery home the horrid truth ? — or the hand of some 
good angel who, in the agony of despair at witnessing earthly crime, 
is shaking the casements to arouse up man, that he may succour the 
oppressed, or, filing that — avenge the deed ? 

Howl, howl, ye winds — ^your voices must be louder and louder yet, 
ere you keep from heaven's ear those most appalling of all human 
sounds, the shriek and cry of Mubdeb ! 

Who calls it murder ? Have not accidents innumerable occurred 
ere this to those who will persist in gazing upon the storm-chafed 
Adriatic when it rolls in anger around the City of the Hundbed 
Isles; or even when, in sunny joy, it seems embracing its own 
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2 WOMAN'S LOVE: 

loved queen, thou fairest of all fair cities ; the painter's pride, the 
poet's theme for praise — I mean sweet Venice. 

No, no, it was not murder ; for how could a brother's hand e'er 
rise to shed a brother's blood ? The heart sickens at the thought — 
it could not be. 

And see how that youth, his visage ghastly pale, rushes in from the 
balcony that overhangs the deep canal. Why does he not call for 
help ? — has fear, then, robbed him of all power of utterance ? Why 
does he fix his hands so firmly o'er his ears ? Can it be to deaden that 
awful burst of thunder, just hurled, as it were, direct from heaven upon 
that very dwelling ? or to stifle some imaginary sound, which, seeming 
to have entered by the ear, has suddenly grown so big it cannot again 
escape, but must for ever worry and fret the brain, making the mar- 
vellous cell in which it Hes ring and ring on the one unvarying call 
of — Murder ! 

Now, now he flies towards the door, as if to shut it against some 
dreaded foe, exerting every nerve to keep the portal closed, until tjie 
sinews of his wrists seem ready to crack from over-straining. Who 
would he keep out? — he knows not; but he feels as if a thousand 
fiends were on the other side, waiting to seize their prey. Motionless 
he stands, his pale unearthly visage turned o'er his shoulder, with eyes 
like glass, immoveably fi^ed upon the open casen^ent-^he has become 
a living statue. 

Oh ! if man could but feel, before he commit a deadly crime, the 
agony he ever does the moment it be committed, how few would have 
courage to consummate the wicked deeds their vicious hearts may 
prompt them to ! 

The storm has ceased, and the rumbling clouds roU o'er each other 
in their busy haste to quit the scen^ of their l^te rebellious meeting, 
as if their deeds of darkness could ill brook thf light the pure moon is 
bringing, to expose their deformity. Just sp the rebellious brawlers 
of our earth, who meet and fume and show their fury in their noise 
till tired of their pwn bluster, sq)SMpatey ^ind ceasing to con^bipe, eease 
2^so to be dangerous. 

The scene here described topk pbce some ^ve-and-tweaty years ago, 
in one of the superb pE^lace-hotels of Yenic$, This hotel had once 
really been a palace, and stands not fiur removed &0m that vast pile 
where prisoners, not long before, h$id << languished 'neath the leads " 
where doges had revelled va kinglike stat^; whilst 'neath their feet, 
in noxious dungeons stowed, lay prisoners of stii^t6, \^bose only hope 
of freedom ws^ in the grave. 

The apartment in which now stood transfixed Algernon Lorraine, 
for such was the name the youth then bore, was superb in the extreme : 
the floor, which in Venice is not uncommon, was of white marble ; 
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the ceilings, divided into large panels, whoee mouldings were highly 
hatched with gold, contained pictures of first*rate art — that in the 
centre was of Jove, of colossal size, bursting, as it were, through the 
clouds ; his visage frowning on the world beneath ; his awful thunder 
ready in his grasp to be hurled on those who dared transgress his high 
behests. ' 

The mansion is a comer building, and the casement alluded to is ^ 
situated at the side : its balcony, at an elevation of some thirty feet, 
overhangs the dark waters of a canal, entirely filling up the narrow 
lane through which it runs, and whose confined limits leave scarcely 
room for two gondolas to pass each other. 

As the pale moon succeeded in forcing her way between the now 
separating clouds, and stole silently into the apartment, as if to cast a 
sad and melancholy look of pity on the guilty youth, Algernon's 
consciousness gradually returned. His form, but now so fixed and 
rigid, trembled all over, every nerve appeared suddenly unstrung. 
He leaned against the door and listened intently, but no sound struck 
upon his fearful ear : he gazed wildly round. 

The queen of night sent forth her brightest rays, whose reflected 
light shone up from the marble floor against the beautifully painted 
ceiling, just sufficiently to show in shadowy grandeur the outline of 
the heathen Deity. So thoroughly was the youth unnerved, so 
uncurbed by reason was his heated imagination, and thus prepared to 
receive the wildest impressions, that when his eyes, wandering in every 
direction, at last reached the picture, he uttered a shriek : he thought 
he beheld the Almighty cursing him for his crime, and, in his £uicy, 
heard that awful voice crying, ** Where to thy brother ? Now 
art thou ctumed from the earth which has opened her mouth 
to receive thy brother's blood from thy hand. O thon 
aecoad Cain f - 

'^ God !" exclaimed Algernon, clasping his hands in agony, ^' Oh 
God, what have I done ?" then bursting into a flood of tears, threw 
himself violently upon the ground. 

Algernon Lorraine was the younger of two brothers, as unlike in 
mind as they were in features. 

The elder brother had all the gentleness of the dove^-Algernon, the 
wild soarings of the eagle-*-one passion appeared to have absorbed his 
whole mind, his whole soul, and that passion was Selfish Ambition I 
■w His talents, and he possessed many, he had cultivated to the highest 
pitch — not that he loved study — not that he cared for learning, for its 
owp sake, but because he could bear no one to pass him in the race for 
worldly distinction. Even in his vices he was consummate, there was 
scarcely one in their almost endless catalogue with which he was 
unacquainted — but this knowledge he kept always out of sight, for 
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hero his selfish ambition came into play again — he knew too well what 
he must lose in the eyes of the world did he appear aught but as the 
very fountain of rectitude and honour. 

With a mind thus constituted, and an ambition uncontrollable, the 
reader may easily imagine the galling tortures he must have endured 
when he remembered (and the truth was never absent from his mind) 
that he was but a younger brother. 

This to him humiliating station was rendered still more unbearable 
by the knowledge that their uncle, upon whose &.vour he entirely 
depended, was as ambitious in his own way as Algernon himself. 

Earl Delorme was an eccentric old nobleman, the " high distinction 
and honour of his house" formed his only pride, his only joy — ^being 
childless, he felt that little would be done in his generation to aug- 
ment the dignity of his house, but not so in a future one ; he therefore, 
his wife being dead and he too old to wed again, shut himself up and lived 
the life of a miser, hoarding up every guinea he could scrape together 
until an opportunity occurred of adding another acre, or another park, 
to his already enormous landed property ; all of which he took great 
care should be entailed upon his heirs male. He would allow of no 
division of a nobleman's wealth — a poor lordly head of a &mily was 
his abhorrence. " Ah !" he would exclaim, " this comes of a division 
of property — had your forefathers done their duty and have left all 
their estates to one head, you would have been an honour, instead of a 
disgrace to your ancient name — what are you to do now to pay off 
your debts ? marry some fat old rich cheesemonger's widow, I suppose 
— and prop up your falling castle with abutments of double Gloucester 
— ^bah, bah, bah, — horrid, horrid, horrid !" 

" But what are we to do ?'* — would sometimes be good-humouredly 
asked ; " what is to become of our younger brothers ? " 

" Younger brothers I" Delorme would exclaim almost in a rage — 
" I never yet could find out the use of younger brothers at all— ^had 
I my way there should not be such things allowed. I never had a 
younger brother, and I 'm sure I have done very well without ; and 
why can't others ? But if you insist upon having such luxuries, make 
'em all parsons, parsons, sir, parsons I There are tithes and church 
rates enough— and if that won't do, let them go snacks with the 
bishops — ^I mean with such bishops as are not the heads of ancient 
families. The army used to be an excellent drain to run off younger 
brothers through, but peace has brought in extravagance, and there 
being no war, gunpowder no longer holds out a chance of getting rid 
of them— younger brothers, indeed, bah, bah, bah— horrid, horrid, 
horrid." 

Such was the uncle to whom Algernon had to look for support. 
Often would he lie for hours in the stillness of night pondering over 
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his future prospects. His brother would be heir to his uncle's title 
and vast domains — ^he felt that he should never want whilst his brother 
could befriend him, but the thought of living upon such charity was 
maddening. 

" Why was I fitted to be the second bom ? — Aleric would have 
been the very thing for a younger brother — he with his gentle weakly 
mind would have done well enough for a parson, whilst I could have 
ruffled it with the best, and have shown the world that the new 
Delorme was not the fool to hoard up sacks of gold to leave behind 
him to gild a fusty name — No, no. Had I been the old fool's heir, 
Sardanapalus should have been my guiding star — magnificence and 
pleasure, pleasure to the dregs." 

There was still another cause for envying the position of hb brother 
— ^a wound inflicted upon his pride — the primary cause of which lay 
lurking in a pair of dark bright eyes set in as lovely a face as Nature 
ever formed. He had, in spite of all his efforts to avoid so weak a step, 
formed an all-powerful attachment to the &ir Sebina, daughter of an 
earl, but whose education had trained up her mind to feel as proud of 
her high station, as she was vain of her acknowledged charms. She felt 
pleasure in his society ; this she never disguised from the world — no 
one she loved so well to dance with — and to hold her fan, or hand her 
to her carriage, the younger Lorraine was sure to be the selected 
youth. 

To one less watchful, less observant of the workings of the human 
heart from which all earthly motives spring, the thousand little acts 
of womanly kindness that strew with flowers man's path to Hope, and 
which she never cared to withhold from him, might have led to a 
belief that Love himself was prompter to such acts — but this belief 
not for a moment ever entered the mind of Algernon — no, he knew 
her too well for that. 

Often woulil she unconsciously cause the whole blood of his frame 
to fly to his face, while she was ridiculing the idea of a lady ^' in her 
own right " wedding with a " mean man.^* " I can't help laughing," 
she would say, " only to imagine, now, for instance, were I so far to 
forget myself, which we know I never could, as to wed a commoner^ 
how interesting and pretty it would sound, would'nt it, to hear our- 
selves announced as Lady Sebina Jones, and Mister Jones — Oh, that 
abominable Mister— roiheT than I would submit to such degradation, 
I 'd turn Roman Catholic and shut myself up as a nun for the rest of 
my life !" upon this, she would rise proudly to take the oflered arm 
of some simpering noble, and as she turned away to take her place in 
the dance, would smile upon Algernon and say, " Here, dear Mister 
Jones, hold my fan until your Lady wife returns.*' 

This appearing to her mind so satirically witty, would naturally be 
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repeated to her partner, and Algernon had the mortification to sit and 
observe the enormous effect such a truly absurd notion would produce 
upon the young Viscount Twiddle, Twaddle, or whoever he might be, 
whose risible faculties would become so violently agitated as to dis- 
place at least three hairs of his moustache ; and a very delicate ear 
might almost &ncy it caught a sound, but that would be only feincy. 

When he had returned to his home, and lay restless in his bed, such 
scenes would for ever be recurring to his mind, and in the darkness of 
the night appear far more highly^coloured. It is strange, but dark- 
ness is a very high colourer of disagreeable subjects, particularly in 
the night. 

Sometimes he would dream that he saw the lovely girl he had fixed 
his heart on beckoning him to come and receive her hand at the altar, 
and as he rushed forward in ecstacy he would stumble and fall over 
some object lying in his path ; that object invariably took the form of 
his brother in the act of dying. Then he would dream that Aleric 
wets dead, yet Algernon seemed to shed no tear, .for his heart rejoiced 
secretly in the thought that now no obstacle could intervene between 
him and bis soul's desires. 

Was it the devil sent such dreams to tempt him to his destruction ? 
It must have been, for it was after such a dream that as he awoke he 
murmured, <' Ah, if he were dead, if he were dead !" and then fell into 
a sleep again, but to renew the fatal vision. 

The road to vice is like to a road over a high mountain, which 
viewed from the distance appears frightful, and impossible that i^ou 
could ever descend it ; yet, as you approach step by step, that which 
appeared when afar off so steep and dangerous, causes a smile at your 
own fear, and on and on you go, a2id are astonished to find how easy it 
is to reach the bottom — alas, too easy. The first step on the hill of vice 
is a bad thought. Bad thoughts are the parents to all crimes ; he who 
allows one fairly to take root in his mind will seldom cease to train 
and culture it until he gathers its blackest fruit. So it was with 
Algernon Lorraine. When first he thought upon his brother's death 
he shuddered with horror, and wondered how so wicked an Imagining 
could have dared to cross his mind. This occurred for the first time 
when his brother lay on a bed of sickness, and as Algernon gazed 
upon him as he slept, an almost Involuntary wish came to his lips that 
he might never rise again, but with the wish came also a prayer, for 
he exclaimed, '^ God forgive that wicked thought !" But did the 
thought recur? It did, again and again, but now without the 
prayer. 

His unde, the old eccentric Lord Delorme, became from day to 
day more enfeebled both in mind and body, and it now appeared but 
too certain that ere long Aleric Lorraine would be called upon to 
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lake possession of that title and tfeat wealth so earnestly coveted by hb 
brother. 

The two brothers were on their retnfn to England, having been 
summoned thither by the old lord ; and as every letter they received 
confirmed more fully the expected dissolution of their relative, Alger- 
non's deBfMilr and envy grew stronger ; but the death-blow to all his 
better feelings waa given by a commnnieation he had received from 
his uncle on the very day our tale commences. He had not shown 
thi» letter to hk brother, for there was one portion of it that drove 
him almost to madness i it was the part in which his micle stated 
^' that now he cared not how soon he left the world, for the great aim 
of his life had been accomplished in fixing upon a sure foundation the 
future dignity and honour of his house/' This he had brought about, 
as he imagined, by an arrangement, by what he called ^^ a master 
dtroke of policy and subtle calculation." Alerie was, immediately 
upon their return, to become the husband of the young, the fair, the 
lovely Sebina ! ^^ There," said ^e old man i^n his exultation^ '* think 
of that, boy ; your brother the husband of the proudest heiress in 
Britain I" Poor Algernon ! for ait the instant be read those words he 
was, in truth, an object of pity. His heart at fii%t felt bursting with 
despair, but soon that feeling gave way to violence and rage ; then 
Envy came with her ever-burning torch to sear and scorch up all the 
little good that in his mind remained unt^nted. 

As the two brothe3ifs sat at their wine, on this the last evening they 
were ever to pass together, Alerie was more sad and thoughtfVil than 
usual ; not 00 Algernon, for he seemed the very incarnation of a joy- 
ous spirit ; he laughed and sang, and was uproarious in his mirth ; 
but, alas, the loud laugh is seldom tiie voice of the heart's real joy. 

'' Algernon," said Alerie, addressing his brother after one of his 
younger broker's satiric flashes of envious wit, ^' it has often struck 
me that you and I came into this world at mistaken times ; you should 
have been the elder, I the younger brother. You could have enjoyed, 
appreciated, the station I shall but assume : give me my books, my 
pencils, and a si«^y sky, and those may have all titles and all wealth 
who covet them, they have no charms for me. Wealth cannot bring 
content, and content is the only happiness this world allows ; but 
cheap as it may appear^ how few are rich enough to obtain it ; its 
price is a mind at ease, but, think you, how many possess that trea- 
sure ? but few, alas,' too few. Bet^io, would to heaven I did !" 

*' If you tal4 thus," exclaimed Algernon in a bitter tone, "what 
words of discontent can I find to pourtray my state — ^ou an uneasy 
mind I you who live beneath a sun that never sets-^fer you all days, 
all plsuses are alike, bright, fer ever bright, whilst I a poor 
dependant -" 
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" Ever upon that one lay, Algernon," replied his brother ; " I wish 
we could change places." 

" I wish we could !" rejoined the other. 

" I do not think," continued Aleric, *' we have ever been as real 
brothers to each other, do you ? no mutual interchange of heart for 
heart has ever passed between us. Perhaps the &ult has been my own, 
for I have never opened my mind freely to you and laid bare its inmost 
secrets as I think one brother ought to do towards the other — a 
brother's love should in my mind be so pure and open that it should 
make the one the other's second self. I have been thinking much 
upon this subject lately, and have determined that in future if we must 
be two, the fault shall not be mine — Algernon, I have a secret to dis- 
close ! Do not start, for simple as my life has been, it has not passed 
without deceit." 

Algernon did really start, so surprised was he to hear his brother 
conversing thus — he could not bring his mind to credit the assertion, 
so pure and single-minded had Aleric ever been in all the actions of 
his short life. 

" But before I reveal my own secret," said the elder brother, " let 
me speak seriously of yours." 

" Of mine ?" 

" Yes ! of yours ; you secretly love the Lady Sebina, I know it ; 
and oh, brother, let me warn you of the folly you are sinking into. 
Think of your humble state compared to hers. Indeed it is in kindness 
I now speak." 

^^ Curses on your kindness," exclaimed the younger brother, ^^ and 
curses light on him who offers such." 

A sudden peal of thunder burst o'er their heads ; they both started 
up and hurried to the casement, for close at hand a crash was heard as 
if some building had been stricken by the electric fluid, and had fidlen 
rent in twain. 

The sinking suu had suddenly disappeared, the black and murky 
clouds gathered thick and fast — darkness soon spread on all around. 

'^ Come in, come in," said Aleric, '^ this storm is no less awful than 
it was sudden." 

^^ I shall remain ; this storm suits my present humour, and you have 
raised a storm within my breast more dangerous by &r than this." 

" What mean you," exclaimed Aleric, '* are you mad ?" 

" I am I I have this day received a letter from that doting fool, our 
uncle, which has driven me wild, frantic." He mechanically drew out 
the letter ; a flash of lightning revealed it to his brother, but at that 
moment a gust of wind swept by and bore it from his grasp. Aleric 
sprang forward to recover it, his foot slipped, the rotten balustrade 
around the balcony gave way, and he had Mien into the abyss below, 
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but clinging to the marble slab upon which his brother stood, hung 
by his hands over the gaping jaws of inevitable death. 

What a moment of agony was that for both ; the one in wild despair 
calling aloud for help— the other with his heart crowded by all the 
fiends of hell tempting him to commit a murder on a brother I 

It was but an instant — but, as in the sleeper's dream, whole worlds 
of reasons, actions, thoughts flew through his brain at once, all tending 
to the one fell point— he only saw, he only felt what he should gain 
by losing a brother. Flash came on flash — ^the marble slab was light 
as day — there clung the two despairing hands— a brother's cries for 
help were heard above the blast — the fiends triumphed, Algernon 
sprang forward, and with all the strength he liad that moment gained 
from hell, he stamped upon the feeble hands that, held a brother's 
life. 

Oh, what a dreadful shriek of murder rent the air as Aleric sank in 
the dark waters of the gulph beneath I 



CHAPTER 11. 



" O, my oflTence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 
It has the primal eldest curse upon it, 
A brother's mnrther." 

__^___^^_^^ Shakgpere, 

The reader is aware of all that afterwards occurred until Algernon 
flung himself upon the ground. He lay for several minutes upon 
the marble floor, motionless but not senseless—No I his brain was 
busy, active, not alone upon the subject of the murder which he 
felt he had committed, but with what appeared to him of greater 
moment — Self F&eservation ; the instant his own danger came 
clearly before his hitherto bewildered brain, he started to his feet — 
the shadows formed by the rays of the moon, which spectre-like seemed 
crouching and peeping from behind every projecting point, had no 
longer the power to make him tremble ; no, his own safety was all 
paramount, he must play a part, must blind every eye to the awful 
truth. Poor fool, there was One Eye had looked down on all, that 
no power of man could blind—an eye whose light had fallen upon his 
conscience, and made the black spot there so visible to his soul, that 
never again would it be hidden from his view. Oh I how admirably 
did the hypocrite play his part I he tore down the bells; he rushed 
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frantically through the corridor, screaming as he went to ^' save his 
brother ;" then incoherently did he relate how the accident had taken 
place, as he affirmed, but just the moment previous. 

Twenty torches were now held out over the dark canal ; gondola 
after gondola came to lend its aid ; h&t all was, alas, too late ! for hours 
they dragged the waters to no avail— the floods had borne the body far 
away. When all hope was past, then came the flood of grief. 
Algernon was conveyed senseless to his couch. Carefully was he 
watched during the livelong night, for "Oh! such grief as his, how 
oflen did it take a fatal turn, and make the mourner see no hope of 
joy but in the unity of death, but in the peace, alas, so doubtful, af a 
self-sought grave !" 

We will not follow every step the wily hypocrite was now com- 
pelled to take. " It was an accident," and in that light the good 
citizens of Venice viewed it. Algernon became a subject of wondrous 
commiseration — " poor soul, could any one on earth deserve the 
world's pity more ?" To lose a brother, one so dearly loved, oh for 
him, pity was too weak a word ; but not finding an expression stronger, 
they " pitied him." Had they but known the truth, they would have 
pitied him indeed. 

Algernon, when sufficiently recovered from his grief, hurried from 
Venice. What must have been his feelings when he placed his foot 
in the gondola that was to bear him away, to find it floating upon the 
very spot in which his brother had perished. And when he cast his 
eyes above, to see workmen who were gaily singing a barcarolle as they 
carelessly repaired the very balcony in which he had signed away 
his peace for life, if not beyond it. 

It was strange, but the sight of the blue waters of the lagune ap- 
peared to have no horror for Ins eyes« As the gondola glided along, 
Algernon appeared lost in thought, but continually seemed straining 
his vision as if to penetrate the flood to its inmost depths, as searching 
for some treasure hidden beneath its waves. He soon landed at 
Mestre, and then hurried on. 

He, as all mortals do who bear a load upon their minds, felt relief 
m nought but motion. The more rapidly the horses tore along the 
easier he seemed to become^ and for a time he did so. But^ alas for 
the guilty ! there is 2l nighty and with its dark and solemn quietude 
comes back the invbible but ever-gnawing worm ; that feeder on 
man's sleep, that devourer of man's rqpose,-^the guilty nund. 

Melancholy days and wretched nights, like those of fidrest sunshine,, 
pass away, though not so quickly, and thus they did with Algernon. 
He arrived in London, and the first salutation he received was as 
"EarlDelorme!" 

His uncle having died before Algernon had reached England, and 
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Aleric, too, being past away, he at once found himself at the pinnacle 
of all his hopes. 

Rich, handsome, young — for he had but just become of age — was 
he not an object to be envied ? In the world's eye, he was. 

With what decorous fraud did he not fulfil every duty becoming 
his new state ! With what respect did he not attend to the minutest 
point connected with the strict observance of the honours due to the 
exalted dead ! The obsequies of his late uncle were magnificent, and 
oh, what did his fraternal love leave undone to show the poignant 
grief he suffered ! A monument of alabaster rose, emblem of his own 

pure love, to honour the memory of a brother, mur , no, acci» 

dentcUly drowned : so said the tablet. • Days and weeks passed on, and 
Algernon, now the young, the courted, envied Lord Delorme, appeared 
once nK>re in public. The success with which his crime appeared to 
be crowned, in somewhat deadened the remorse he had at first expe* 
rienced, and as far as propriety would allow he seemed at times quite 
happy. The fair, the young, the goddess-like Sebina at once forgot 
that Algernon Lord Delorme had ever been a Mister ^ and his brother 
being no more, her father, the earl, was too anxious to complete with 
the living brother the projects he had intended to have achieved with 
the one now dead. All was soon arranged that when the fitting 
time might have arrived, at which the always modest, ever too sensitive 
eyes of the never prying world could no longer be shocked by apparent 
precipitance, the hymeneal knot, that knot deceptive to poor single 
eyes as formed of sweetest leaves that ever fell from off the gentle 
rose, but which, in truth, soon proves of adamantine strength and 
Gordian knit, should indissolubly join the hands 4Uid fortunes of 
Algernon and the fair Sebina. 

We will not waste our space in recounting all the little love pas* 
sages, and sofl anxieties of these two affianced lovers ; for although it 
be quite requisite that the main points of what we now are writing 
should be laid clearly before the reader, and be by him remembered, 
still, as they do but form the stepping-stones that lead us on to the 
real interest of the tale to come, we will only touch ^pon such as are 
essential, and must not be omitted — for, in our opinion, the first line 
of a well constructed tal^ should be the parent toihe very last, so 
closely should every incident be related. 

One evening, when Algernon had* returned from the residence of 
his love, where all had been one scene of gaiety and seeming joy, he 
retired to his sleeping chamber, dismissed his valet, and feeling his 
nerves far stronger than was their wont, he, after a slight shudder, 
and some little hesitation, it must be confessed, put on the bravado of 
unconcern, and having opened a rich, massive ebony cabmet, took 
forth a small plain writing-desk. 
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It was crossed both ways by a ribbon, and where the knot came it 
had a seal attached. 

Algernon held it for a moment beneath his gaze, his countenance 
became ashy pale as he exclaimed, '^ No, no, I dare not break the seal. 

** Oh, how well do I recollect this little desk when we were boys 
together ; it was the depository of all his childish secrets ; it was a 
mother's gift, and caused a bitter jealousy to rankle in my heart for 
many a day. Poor soul, how little did she imagine in rewarding him 
^or some trifling act of goodness he had performed, that she was sowing 
within my breast the earliest seeds of envy, whose fruit should turn to 

hate, and lead to . Ah, who said that word ? not I !" and he 

looked around the room as if expecting to discover some babbling in- 
truder* ^' It was no echo, for I had not breathed the sound ;" but he 
had thought it, and that guilty thought had formed its own echo in his 
heart, and sounded to the invisible ear of his now never< sleeping con- 
science. 

He placed the desk upon the table and threw himself back into an 
easy chair, where he remained for a long time buried in thought. 

At last he exclaimed, ^^ What folly is this ? am I ever to be a child 
to tremble at my own thoughts ? He who has courage to commit a 
guilty deed should have the courage to laugh to scorn the ghosts 
raised up by memory, or he had better hang himself at once. No, 
no, I have paid a high price for satisfying my ambition and my pride, 
and it were folly, truly, not to enjoy the fruits of my own work. 
There, and there," he said, as he cut the ribbon which held the desk 
closed. 

He had now so completely mastered all nervousness of feeling that 
any one to have observed him would never have dreamt that in his 
hand he held aught belonging to a murdered brother. 

*' I cannot imagine," said Algernon, " what could have been his 
meaning when he said ^ he had a secret to disclose ;' and that ' simple 
as his life had been, it had not passed without deceit,' I have, with 
the exception of this desk, searched every cranny in which he could 
have deposited any writings, hoping I might unravel his meaning : if 
I find nought here, I '11 think no more upon those perhaps idle words." 

Nought that he found appeared to make the slightest impression 
upon him, until opening a note, two locks of beautiful fair hair fell 
from it — they were his own and his brother's ; and in the note was 
written in their mother's hand a fervent prayer that " God would 
bless and guard her boys, making them brothers in heart as they were 
in blood." What feelings of remorse in an instant flew through his 
soul : at that moment how gladly would he have relinquished all he 
had obtained by his crime could he but have restored his brother to 
life again I He brushed a tear from his eyes, then heaving a deep- 
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drawn sigh, resumed his examination of the contents of the little desk. 
Not discovering the slightest thing to create or satisfy hb curiosity, 
his mind again recurred to his own now exalted hopes. 

He even flattered himself that his was an enviable station. ^^ No 
power," he said, '^ can now ever shake me on the high pinnacle I 
have attained ; few have gone through the perilous straits by which 
my bark has glided on to the safe haven of all my wildest hopes with- 
out some check, some dangerous whirlpool coming into view, without 
some hidden rock to dread, and cause an ever-watchful anxious care. 
But no ; with me the winds have become hushed, the waves of life 
are stilled and smooth as glass. I coveted riches — ^those I now pos- 
sess ; I sighed for rank — 'tis mine. The poor Lorraine had wandered 
through the world unnoticed and despised ; not so the young, the rich 
Delonne. No doubtful flaw exists 'twixt me and my possessions, — 
all is clear, Arm, and undisputed." As he was closing the little desk 
he by accident touched some secret spring, at which the inner part of 
the lid fell down, and discovered several papers. The flrst he opened 
was a letter, in which was carefully folded in an inner envelope a 
separate writing. Had that paper enshrined the eyes of all the three 
of Phorcys' Gorgon daughters, its power of turning him to stone had 
not been greater. 

" Heavens !'* he exclaimed at last, " do my eyes deceive me through 
my fears, or do my over-loaded veins press so heavily upon my brain 
that illusions, strange as unreal, the juggling tricks of heated fancy, 
stand up before imagination's eye in spectral array ?— it must be so." 
Saying this he turned his head away, then firmly closed his eyes as if 
to strain from out their burning nerves the retention of the forms the 
retina had received — all was in vain ; no fency's wand had conjured 
up the vision ; all was real, palpable. He breathed thickly, then 
muttered disjointed phrases betwixt his teeth. ^^ If this be true, for 
what then have I bartered away my peace ? No wonder, now, that 
he should confess deceit. A secret I oh, that it were one to remain 
such for ever — it must, it shall — but how ? Oh, crime ! what an end- 
less progeny is thine : the child of the first becomes the parent to the 
next, and so goes on and on, an almost endless line, which seldom, if 
ever, becomes extinct." 

He made several attempts to peruse the letter, but as he advanced, 
every line he read appeared to confirm his worst doubts — doubts, did 
I say ? They were no longer such : all was real, alas, for him, too real. 

For a length of time he appeared perfectly bewildered by the sud- 
den, the unexpected turn his mind was compelled to take. Once or 
twice he was about to destroy the writings, but — as he said : 

" Of what avail the destruction of these poor worthless rags, whilst 
living, breathing witnesses to their contents exist? No, lie there 
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again awhile ;" and he returned the papers to their former hiding- 
place, closed up the lid, again bound the desk around with the ribbon, 
and sealed it securely with his own arms. 

Algernon, Lord Delorme, who but a few moments previously was 
exulting in his fancied security, and revelling in the idea of his future 
life of satisfied ambition, had now evidently discovered some secret 
connected with his brother or himself, that had at once shaken to their 
foundations all those superb aerial castles he had been building in his 
brain. He sat, his eyes fixed steadfastly upon a deep alcove, whose 
strong shadows threw that part of the chamber into gloom, and then 
muttered to himself, as if addressing some imaginary being his mind's 
eye beheld there, he said : 

^' How difi&cult, how almost impossible it is, if once the fiend enters 
the heart of man, again to expel him thence ; there, there he stands, 
his finger pointing to three shadowy forms, forms to me unknown. 
His actions indicate that in their death lies my security — " then start- 
ing up he exclaimed, " Avaunt, thou devil, tempt me no further. No 
more blood shall be shed by me. Some other means, less desperate, 
less dangerous, must be found to bafiSe the adverse chances of my fate. 
I '11 sleep on it — sleep ! ha, ha I no, no ; reflect^ I mean, for sleep will 
no more be tenant of my couch until the million circles now whirling 
in my brain, each one a thought, shall have resolved themselves into 
unity of purpose, and stand as One, determinate, defined !" 

We will not follow the thousand schemes he turned over one by one, 
took up, rejected, then took them up again, and then dismissed as 
frivolous or mad ; but will leave him to pass the night as best he may, 
and turning our pen into a magic wand, change the whole scene at 
once. 



CHAPTER m. 



Wit iBiege ttt ^liente— The cradle of Genius. 



*< Deb teupel fly avay vid you, you squalling brat I" exclaimed old 
Yon Grumples, as he stood stirring some boiling varnish in a little 
saucepan, in a little fire, in a little grate, in a little workshop, in a 
little house, in a little court, in a little street, a little way removed 
from that Spiritual-Falace-Bedizened-Locality, the Seven Dials ! 

Old Titus Grumples was a German by birth, a fiddle-maker by 
trade. 
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His whole soul, and that 's iayiog a good d«al, for GermaD musi- 
cians have a great deal of soul, was wrapped up in music. Now with 
such a wrapper, it is not to be wondered at, if some one poor little 
stray crotchet did slip out, and not being able to find its way home 
again, take shelter in his head. 

But I have generally found that all human beings, be they musi- 
cians or millers, milliners or muffin-makers, still they will all possess 
some one favourite crotchet, and such a pet is it, that they fondle it, 
and feed it, and cherish it, and pamper it until in their eyes their 
crotchet becomes a downright semlbreve, so great does it appear to 
their imaginations. 

Yon Grumples's crotchet (when I say crotchet, .1 mean his gums, 
turpentine, oil, and some other ingredients I shall for ever keep a 
profound secret), was a Varnish ! 

Now those young ladies and young gentlemen who may happen by 
chance never to have made a fiddle, can little imagine the exalted 
station the varnish of a violin holds in the estimation of the real con- 
noisseur. 

Most of the celebrated old makers, I mean your Amatis, or your Guar- 
niers, or Stradiuariuses, Stainers, or Albanls, had each a varnish pecu- 
liarly his own, and it is to emulate these extraordinary mixtures that 
many a modern-manufacturer'Of-hran'new-old-fiddles (?) has passed 
sleepless nights, as poor Grumples often did. 

The great desideratum in fiddle-varnish, and for which Yon Grum- 
ples was for ever toiling, is a combination of smoothness of sur&ce 
with hardness of texture. Now, there is no doubt but that his would 
have been perfectly smooth^ could he have got the grits out ; but as 
it was, the backs of his fiddles would have made no bad substitutes 
either for a piece of coarse sand-paper, or a moderately rough file. 
On the other hand, there is just as little doubt but that his would 
have been perfectly hard^ could he but have persuaded it ever to be- 
come quite dry ; but this not being the case, the performer on a 
Grumples violin would, afler an hour's ecstatic ravishment in the 
realms of sweet sound, generally leave off in pleasing astonishment at 
discovering that his fiddle was firmly glued to the collar of his coat. 

Yon Grumples, as the reader I dare say already guesses, was one 
of the abovementioned ingenious and too scrupulously honest ^^ Modern" 
manufacturer8'0f'bran'new^ld''Jiddles /" 

There are many and many Grumples's in London, I can assure you, 
but were we to recommend a few of them by name, it might look 
invidious, and ofibnd all the rest ; so we will let them lie, and take up 
our old German where we put him down. , 

'< Der teufel fly avay vid you, you squalling brat I" This affec- 
tionate prayer was offered up for his own offspring. Master Titus 
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Grumples, a charming boy who was singing and swinging in one of 
the most original cradles that the mind of man had ever invented. 
It was an old violoncello ; the upper part having been taken off, the 
under part had been suspended by a couple of cords thrown over a 
beam in the roof of the little workshop, forming " Die wiege der Genie," 
as the old German designated his contrivance, which, as we have 
shown by the heading of the chapter, means " the cradle of genius." 
Was it possible for a Grumples to be anything but a genius, and a 
musical genius too ? Grumples, Grumples ! why the very name is 
musical, is it not ? And by-and-bye, we shall see this now demisemi- 
quaver of a human being grow into a very breve, a man of note, or at 
least of notes ; but we will not anticipate. 

" Yar, yar, yar," screamed out young Titus. " Teufel, teufel, teufel," 
roared out old Grumples, " there go his five octaves of chromatic squalls, 
mein Got, vot a compass ; dat darling little teufel will surely make a 
great noise in die vorld." Just at this moment the angelic Titus, who 
had crawled out of the body of his " wiege der genie," on to the neck 
of the instrument, which looked for all the world like the bowsprit of 
a flat-bottomed vessel, sailing on a sea of nothing, and across which 
he had been straddling, as he thought upon a horse, fell to the ground 
flat upon his nose — no, properly speaking, he fell on to his nose, which 
from that day became flat. 

The suddenness of the shock, caused by Titus's five chromatic 
octaves being all at once run down from the highest to the lowest 
note, made old Grumples start a foot at least from the ground — over 
went the varnish, up went the flames, down came the soot, squall went 
the child, in rushed the neighbours — the chimney was on fire I 

Were you ever in a house where a chimney was on fire ? if you 
have been, you must have remarked that the people appear far more 
agitated than when a whole house is in flames ! Why is this ? is it 
because the female part of the assembly, feeling there is no very great 
danger, find time to perform a little in the hysterical line, whereas in 
the other case there 's something else to think about ? Be this as it may, 
I can assure you there was no lack of running about, and screaming, 
and fainting, and doing everything in the world, excepting the very 
thing they ought to have done at once, namely, extinguish the fire. 

Every one expressed an opinion of what was best to be done ; one 
asserted that merely a bushel of salt thrown on the fire would at once 
do the business — what a running there was towards the corner cup- 
board — two or three hands at once seized upon the little pewter salt- 
cellar — in a moment its whole contents were in the flames ; but it being 
not more in quantity than a couple of good pinches of snuff, it merely 
made the flames wink and look blue with contempt at their assailants, 
then fly up the chimney higher than ever. 
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*' Sulphur, sulphur, sulphur," was the next cry — " that 's it I" — and 
perhaps it would have been ; but it was soon discovered that the only sul- 
phur in the house was on the ends of a " five-a-penny" bunch of matches ; 
so thinking that would not be quite enough the matches escaped. Now 
all this time there was one person quietly at work, who possessed more 
sense, but less senses than any of her neighbours, and this sensible person 
was an old woman who had lost her hearing. She had whisked master 
Titus Grumples out of his " wiege der genie," flopped him on the floor, 
regardless of his bawling— for she did'nt hear it — ^popped his blanket 
into a pail of water which stood by, asking to be thrown on the Are, 
but those present having no opinion of the ^^ cold water cure," would 
not permit it to tackle with its implacable enemy. The old deaf woman, 
with the assistance of a couple of two-pronged forks, hung the wet 
blanket before the fire-place. The moment the company saw this, each 
seemed to imagine it must have been his own bright idea, for every one 
now said, " I can assure you this will do it," and at once they all as- 
sisted in holding the blanket close round the opening of the fire-place. 
The draught being stopped, the alarm was soon stopped also, for the 
fire went out, and all danger was announced to be passed, just as a rum- 
bling noise was heard in the court, announcing that the enormous 
parish-engine, that would hold at least a couple of quarts, had arrived. 
In rushed one man and twenty little boys ; but no fire being disco- 
vered, no pay was allowed, so the half<^gallon engine rumbled back 
again. It was very fortunate for the honour of the parish that its 
succour was not required ; for, in truth, its sucker was lost, and its 
hose had been forgotten ; but these were little complaints very preva- 
lent at that time amongst parish-engines. 

Before the pleasant little party which had collected round the fire 
separated, they were doomed to experience another elemental alarm — 
the first was by fire, the second by water. 

That interesting little individual, ycleped Titus Grumples, had evi- 
dently been seized by some bright idea, ' but which, I fear, we shall 
never be made perfectly acquainted with. He had risen from the 
floor, and, whether he had imagined himself a Triton, or a dolphin, or 
some other aquatic beauty, or that having made his nose bleed by his 
fall, he believed his face wanted washing, or, what is far more likely, 
that he had fancied himself a second Narcissas ; true it is he had crept 
up to the pail of water, and therein dabbled and gazed, and gazed and 
dabbled ; when tired of this he dropped a reticule or two to the bottom, 
then over-balancing, dropped himself in head foremost after them. His 
head being under water his five chromatic octaves were of no avail ; but 
his gymnastic exercises were enormous — no clown in a pantomime ever 
twisted his legs further round first one way, and then further round the 
other way — but this not calling any one to his aid, he began, as it were, 

c 
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to play the drum with his two heels upon a certain part of his own person, 
until he kicked, and kicked, and kicked himself, the pail, and all over. 
Slush went the water into everybody's shoes, scream went the women 
again. The pail being now emptied of its fluid, he filled it with his cries. 

Great abuse was lavished upon Master Titus Grumples, and sundry 
sly kicks ; at last the old German found himself and in&nt prodigy 
quite alone. 

Old Grumples, who was a widower, and had from necessity become 
his child's nurse from the month, went very methodically to work to 
rectify all the untoward accidents of the evening. He lighted another 
fire, stood his boy upon his lap, loosened all his wet things, then let 
them slip down, just as he passed a nice little dry bed-gown over the 
child's head. 

<* Mein Got, Tit ! " said the old German, " I never tort you a beauty ; 
but now, tunder and lightning, if your &ce isn't for all die vorld like 
a fiddle vidout a bridge. Never mind, Tit, never mind your beauty ; 
an old man can like his own child vidout a nose as veil as vid." 

By the aid of a blanket taken from the old man's own bed, ^' the cradle 
of genius" was soon again made very comfortable, and once more master 
Titus was its occupant. The fire burnt up cheerfully, the old German 
recommenced making a fresh saucepan full of his inestimable varnish, 
the wet floor began to dry, and all things very soon re-assumed their 
wonted appearance. 

In a street not &,r from the dwelling of old Yon Grumples, were two 
stalls something after the fashion of berths in a ship, for they were one 
over the other ; the lower stall was occupied by a cobbler, the upper 
by a tailor. 

Cobbler Bill, for that was the only name he was known by in the 
neighbourhood, but his name was really William Grubbins ; he had in 
youth married the sister of James Snuffy, better known as Old Snu%, 
the tailor upstairs. And Old Snuffy, not to be outdone in gallantry, 
had, when young, wedded with the sister of Cobbler Bill ; thus there 
was a sort of double knot, or complicated tie connecting them together, 
which even death had never been able to sever, and it must be con- 
fessed that that grim personage had tried his hardest to accomplish it ; 
for in one night, yes,, one single night, he gathered those two fair 
flowers — flowers, whose youthful bloom had shed the only sweetness 
on the path of life those poor old men had ever known. 

They had vowed never again to marry, and they had kept their vows. 
They had become, from a congeniality of feeling, a sort of Beaumont 
and Fletcher — I don't mean as writers of comedies, for, alas I in the 
lives of the poor, but little comedy is found, and less of fiirce ; but 
they made the same room answer for their one home, the same bench 
their seat before the winter fire, the same bed their resting-place at 
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night ; aad, what was more pleasing to the religious eye than all, the 
same free-seat at church held both, as both, from out the self-same, 
well-worn book of prayer, conned o'er their Saviour's hea,venly words 
of hope. Now, from such a picture it might naturally be inferred, 
that these two old men lived together in the eternal bonds of peace— it 
was no such thing — they were incessantly quarrelling, aye, and at times, 
in good set terms too ; but even these quarrels might easily be par- 
doned, for the cause from which they flowed was a pure spring found 
in the very centre of their hearts ; it was a mutual fear that the other 
was tiring of their close connexion, and wished to separate. 

Another cause of uneasiness was an incessant dread* that death would 
show a partiality to one, instead of acting &,irly, as they said, " and 
take them both together." Whenever they quarrelled, and had worked 
themselves up to the highest pitch of rage, the one who felt himself 
the weaker of the two in his argument, would always throw the oil 
upon the troubled sea of the other's passion, and thus smoothen it at 
once, by merely saying, << Aye, aye, I see how it b ; you '11 be happy 
enough when I 'm dead in my gprave." 

This was looked upon as the most cruel speech the tongue of either 
could utter, and therefore was never employed until every other means 
of pacification had entirely failed. 

A quarrel, upon the old subject, had taken place on the same even- 
ing that we have just been speaking of, namely, the night on which 
Master Titus Grumples' nose had been put out of joint. 

^^ Don't tell me," bawled out Old Snufiy, from the upper stall, where 
he was seated re-seating a large pair of smalls by the light of a shoe- 
maker's candle, which, you must know, is a double wicked, enormously 
thick dip. ^^ Don't tell me, I know you '11 never be easy until we 
separate — I 've seen it for a long time coming on — and now it 's come. 
But why should I care ? I suppose there are plenty of other friends to 
be found in the world." These last words seemed to make his voice 
very thick, for, poor old man, he felt, as the sounds died from his 
tongue, how much easier it is to look for those scarce commodities, 
than to Kind them. 

" Now it won 't do," called up the other, " it won't do, I tell you ; 
I hear you ; you are pretending to cry, for you think that always gets 
over me ; but it shan't to-night ; so just you stop now." 

« I will stop," roared out Old Snuffy ; "yes, I '11 stop, I '11 stop 
here all this blessed night ; perhaps for ever : no power on earth shall 
ever make me forgive you this : no, no ; nor ever make me sleep under 
the same roof j nor " 

" Aye, aye," blubbered forth the other, who felt the climax ha4 
arrived at which the never-&iling anodyne must be applied, or some- 
thing serious to both mig^t come of it. 

c2 
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'^ Aye, aye, I see how it is, yoa *U be bappy enough when I *ni dead 
in my grave." 

^^ What 's that ?" exclaimed he of the upper stall, as he flung his 
body forward out of the open window, so that it hung down till he could 
look in at the lower one, '^ What 's that ? I bappy if you were dead ? 
I ! much more likely that you would be were / gone." 

'^ I '11 tell you something that has just struck me," said the cobbler, 
as he advanced his own &ce, until their reversed noses nearly touched. 
^^ It strikes me that we are acting very like two old fools ;" and, upon 
my word, an impartial observer would, I fear, have quite agreed 
with him. 

The old tailor, without attempting to move from his very peculiar 
position, appeared for a moment lost in thought ; at last he shook his 
upside-down-head in the fece of his friend, as he ejaculated, ^^ I 'm 
afraid we are ;" he then drew himself slowly up again, after the 
manner of a fine &,t leech, and in a minute or two continued, '^ Wil- 
liam, only say you don't wish to part, only say that, will you ? and as 
we 've done a good day's work, let us put out our lights, shut up our 
shops, and go home — ^there 's my hand," and he held it down from the 
window. 

" Well then, and there *s mine^^ said the other ; and to work they 
went, or rather, to leaving off work. Their stalls were soon closed, 
and off trudged the two old men, just as if an unkind word had never 
passed between them. 

As they went towards their home, which was the upper room in the 
house of old Von Grumples — 

*' I '11 tell you what we '11 do," observed the tailor ; ** we '11 have a 
nice little supper, we can afford it you know, for we were too busy to 
have more than a crust for dinner, and we '11 take in a pot of double X, 
shall we ? and we '11 talk of old times, and be quite happy." 

** No, no. Jemmy," said the other, " I think if we want to be happy 
we had better not talk of old times. They themselves were happy 
enough it is true, but the shadows they have left behind are but sad 
company for us. No, we won^t talk of old times ; we '11 have the ale, if 
you like, and 1 11 brew it up, eh, with some brown sugar, and we '11 have 
a good piece of toasted bread in it, just as we used to have it when we 
all four were living together." 

" I thought you wouldn't talk of old times, and there now, by 
saying all fouvy you have brought up my poor Ellen right before my 
eyes, and your Mary too ; they were two good girls, weren't they, 
bless 'em, so different to the girls that come into the world now. I 
often think it must be their prayers up in heaven that have made us so 
prosperous.'* 
^ Ah me I the difference of human nature. What power contentment 
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has over our happiness I Here were two old men, who, because they 
were content^ &ncied it must be some special interposition from heaven 
that made them so prosperous I (poor souls, they earned some five and 
twenty shillings a- week between them) whilst others rail at fate, and 
call themselves unfortunate, because their own extravagance will not 
allow ajs many pounds to satisfy them. 

Just after they had in their hearts thanked heaven for the prosperity 
they enjoyed, they stumbled over something lying at the foot of a 
lamp-post. 

Upon nearer inspection it appeared to them to be a basket of fish ; 
at all events, it was certainly one of the long baskets usually employed 
for packing that delicacy of the table. 

The upper part was tied down by pack-thread passed over some 
loose straw, and to one end was attached a card. 

The card had no address upon it, but these words were very legibly 
written, ** The property of those who find it." 

" Halves !" cried out Cobbler Bill. 

" Halves ! *' responded Old Snuffy. They walked round it, and eyed, 
but neither seemed inclined to touch it. They then cast a glance up 
the street, and then down the street, and up at all the windows near at 
hand, but seeing nobody, one of them said, — 

" Shall we take it ?" 

" To be sure we will," said the other, ** why not ? I dare say it 's 
only some stones or bricks, or something of that sort laid here for 
fun ; but the basket is worth some little, so we must be gainers, and 
those who think there 's fun in giving away baskets, why let them have 
all the laugh to themselves, and we '11 have the baskets, as many as 
they like to give us. 

The two old men, chuckling, picked up the treasure, and carried it 

away between them. 

They were not long in reaching their abode. There being no 
private door to the house, they entered the shop, where old Grumples 
was still very busy over his new varnish, and young Grumples quite 
as busy practising his five octaves of chromatic squalls. 

When the two old men entered with their basket, they were, as 
might be expected, very anxious to tell their landlord of their good 
fortune. Old Grumples was as anxious to tell them of his bad fortune 
in having bad his chimney on fire, and what was worse, in his estima- 
tion, his loss of that celebrated varnish, which to his dying day he 
always believed he had at that moment brought to the highest degree 
of perfection. Vain were all their efforts to be heard. Young Titus 
had his own woes to relate, and in his own peculiar, but not very- 
easily-to-be-understood phraseology, no doubt was endeavouring to tell 
them all about the fall upon his nose. 
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"Be qtkiet, you vUlain," roared out old Grumples. "Ah, I'guppose 
I must please him, or he '11 never be quiet again. Oh, dat Herr Von 
Shakspere vos perfectly right ven he said * Music had charmes to 
soothe the savage beast.' Here, give me my trombone." 

The moment young Titus beard the lion tones of this peculiarly 
delicate instrument he became as still as a mouse, th^i smiling blandly, 
in a few moments sank into a profound repose. 

Thus early did the delicacy of his ear for music evince itself. 

Before the basket was opened, a clear understanding was entered 
into by the two old friends and brothers, and old Grumples was witness 
to the arrangement, that " whatever the basket might contain, be it 
much or be it little, it was to be equally divided between them." This 
point being thoroughly settled, a knife was procured, and the pack- 
threads severed. 

Under the first layer of straw they found an old purse containing a 
little money. 

" Ah, ah !" exclaimed Old Snufly, " come, this is worth having ; 
there, there 's your half," and he divided the money quite equally. 
The purse was presented to Yon Grumples. 

On removing the next layer of straw they came to a coarse cloth, 
which being removed, discovered something that made them all three 
start away at least a yard. 

" Gracious !" exclaimed one. 

" My heavens !" said the next. 

" Der teufel !" bawled out Von Grumples, " vy vot 's dat?" 

Old Snufiy advancing a step, peeped into the basket : then his old 
companion did the same : and last of all came Yon Grumples stealthily 
up to it. 

« It is " 

« It is " 

« It is » 

"A dead child," exclaimed all three at once. They looked at 
each other for a moment, with something of fear in their countenances. 

" We can't halve that," innocently observed one of the old men, 
** What shall we do with it ? We shall be accused of murder, and 
hanged. Oh, what unfortunate old men we are. Can't we take it 
into the streets again, and leave it where we found it?" 

" But suppose we are caught in our way, they '11 swear we are 
going to bury it on the sly, and that will go greatly against us ; I know 
enough of law for that." 

." But look here I" said Yon Grumples, " here 's a letter, peiiiaps 
dat may explain someting, — read it." 

With trembling hands and voices too, they opened and read the Al- 
lowing few lines : — 
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^^ My hatred towards the father of this child has made me bequeath 
it to you. Had I kept it, I should have killed it ! A woman who 
loves her child will die for it : a woman who hates her child will 
murder it. This last would have been its fate. Do not think it dead ; 
it sleeps soundly by the power of an opiate/' 

The three old men at once looked upon the sleeping infant. It pos- 
sessed the features of a cherub. Its rosy, smiling lips were a little 
way apart, and a slight trembling of the closed eyelids, as the old man 
held a light over it, seemed to say, that beneath them lay two laughing 
eyes, smiling at their own innocent deceit, in imitating sleep so well. 
But this was no deceit, for here every nerve o'er which the narcotic drug 
could hold mysterious sway was bound in slumber. The never- 
sleeping heart alone kept its throbbing watch, as faithful sentinel of 
life, calling up the brain from time to time just sufficiently to say, 
*^ All 's well," and then allowing it to repose again. 

What a wondrous mystery is sleep! and why do in&nts sleep so 
incessantly ? I 've often thought on this ; but, as upon all other of 
God's mysteries, how vainly. Can their sleep be the remnant of a 
death the soul has passed through before coming to this world, and, in 
their almost endless slumbers, is oblivion filling up' the grave of 
memory of that which may have gone before ? It may be so ; as, 
from our death to come, we shall again wake up in another, brighter 
world, the kingdom of our heavenly &ther. 

The three old men each kissed the child ; and the elder of the two 
friends said, almost in a whisper, to the other, " Do you see a likeness 
there to any one we ever knew ? — is it not like my poor Mary ?" "I 
don't see that so much," said the other ; ^* but they are the very 
features of £llen." 

Whether there could have been any real resemblance between the 
features of the child and their long gone sister-wives, matters little ; 
but certainly here £incy, if fancy it were, was quite as valuable to the 
deserted child as reality could have been, for it gained for it at once 
two staunch, enduring, though humble, friends. 

When the fi»t efiect of surprise, at discovering what they had to 
divide between them, had passed away, they began to ask themselves 
seriously what they were to do with their prize. 

Yon Grumples advised taking it straight to the workhouse ; but 
this idea was scouted at once by both old men. " No, no," said Old 
Snnfiy (I wish he had a more romantic name) ; ^^ never despise the 
gifts heaven sends you, even if it be a kick : this has been sent to me 
to protect, and if I don't protect it I hope I may be left in a basket at 
heaven's gates, and no good angel found to take me in." 

Cobbler Bill (oh, these names) wouldn't stand tliat '^ at no price." 
^< No, no," said he, ^^ fair 's fair ; I cried halves as well as you, and 
1 '11 have half, or know why." 
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This determination on both their parts brought on a most desperate 
quarrel ; their veins became, as it were, the tubes of a thermometer 
in which their blood rose up several degrees beyond boiling point. 
"When it had reached this extraordinary altitude, they both at once 
bawled out, " Aye, aye, I see how it is ; you '11 be happy enough when 
I 'm dead in my grave I " and then for a minute they stood with tears 
streaming from their eyes, gazing in each other's face. 

« William," 

'' A thought has just struck me, which I think is an excellent one. 
The law, they say, won't allow a child to have two Others, alive at 
the same time ; and I shouldn't like you to die, Jemmy ; and you 
don't wish me to, do you ? so we can't both be its father together ; but 
the law will permit a child to have twenty million uncles if it likes ; 
you see what I mean, don't you ? — ^we 'U be its uncles, eh ? 

This brilliant thought settled the business in an instant. Now, 
where was the child to be placed for the night? their own bed being 
but a small one, they were sadly fearful they should squeeze it to death 
if it lay with them ; but here Yon Grumples came to their aid. 

^' I '11 manage it, I '11 manage it. Titus is &st asleep, and won't 
know it ; and I 'm sure there is plenty of room for them both in die 
cradle of genius, and there it shall lie all night." Now this arrange- 
ment was much easier to conceive than to carry into effect, for there 
was another person's consent to be obtained, and that person was 
Master Titus himself. The moment they attempted to place the 
little unknown beside him he opened his eyes, and his mouth too ; and 
began fighting the new comer, as if he imagined it was a snake, and 
himself an in&,nt Hercules. 

Von Grumples was very much enraged at his son's want of hospi- 
tality, and made a remark or two to that effect. The newly found 
child was placed in die wiege der genie, whilst Titus Grumples was 
with difficulty held in the lap of •Cobbler Bill. 

" Der teufel fly avay vid you," repeated the old German. " Vere 
is der soother, vere is die soother? — go to sleep, you naughty boy." 

His lodgers knowing what he meant by " the soother " as well as 
he did, brought him the trombone, on which he began to perform in 
most unearthly style. Old Snu% started off to procure the promised 
ale, which, as Von Grumples was now to partake of it, was augmented 
to three pints. Before he returned the "soother" had produced its 
mesmeric effect, and Titus was not only fast asleep, but a new cradle 
had been formed for him in a violoncello case that stood upon the floor. 
That the light might not wake him again the lid was shut down within 
an inch, but kept thus far open to let in air, by means of a fiddle-peg 
placed upright in the hole in the upper part of the lock. 

After the three old men had discussed the greater part of the warm 
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ale and toast, Cobbler Bill and Old Snufiy drank to the memory of their 
departed wives. Yon Grumples having lost his but very recently, had 
not yet had his remembrance of her loss quite softened into reg^t, so 
started off into a little song, something about ^^ a bachelor's life is a 
life of ease," which he affirmed was <^ von of die most sensible songs he 
ever heer'd." They soon all retired to their beds ; the two old friends 
to their own comfortable little room at the top of the house, Yon 
Grumples to a boudoir of his own construction, formed in a cupboard, 
upon one of the shelves of which he very carefully laid himself at full 
lengthy and fell asleep. Young Titus Grumples was not likely to 
wake, for his Other's nose kept up a continued sound, which answered 
all the purposes of that soothing instrument, the never-fiuling trom- 
bone. 



CHAPTER IV. 



«* You are welcome, gentlemen !— Come musicians, play. 
A hall 1 a hall 1 give room, and foot it, girls." 

____^____ Romeo and Juliet, 

Great was the preparation in bower and hall ; great was the promised 
joy for many a bright-eyed maid and gallant youth, for the morning 
had arrived on which they were to attend the celebration of the nuptial 
vows between the fiiir Sebina and Algernon, Earl Delorme. 

The villa from which the au^st company was to proceed to the 
village church was situated on the banks of the Thames. 

The roof was flat, and around it ran a low trellis-work, against 
which had been placed the most beautiful exotic plants brought from 
hothouses, and arranged with due regard to colour, so that the whole 
formed a floral picture -of ^consummate taste. 

An awning of pale blue and white silk had been raised above it to 
protect from the burning sun the fair ones who would by and bye 
ascend to view the sports which were to take place upon the river. 

Yessels of every kind, including the whole of the Thames Yacht 
Club, were gaily decked out with flags and ribbons ; and more than 
one boat with musicians floated by, filling the air with dulcet melpdy. 
The children of the surrounding parishes were early at their-nsimple 
toilets, arranging to the best advanti^e their little neat-white caps ; 
and those who could boast such honours most ostentatiously displaying 
the pewter medals they had obtained as prizes for industry or good 
conduct : by such cause gained the pewter is worth pure gold. From 
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various points they were now seen ^^roaching the villa : the white 
willow wands appeared to add g^reat dignity to the rows of little men 
who carried them. Their childish feces seemed ooe huge smile of 
contentment ; but how could it be otherwise ? for it was a fine day, and 
a holiday ; and what was more, each little man and each little woman 
had a real silver sixpence in their pockets to be spent exactly as they 
liked — think of that — exactly as they lihed! ! ! 

Not less happy were those who, conung from London, surprised 
many a country eye by the splendour of the equipages they possessed. 
Everything seemed new, each g^est appearing to outvie the other in 
showing respect to the rich young noble whose nuptials they came to 
honour : the very calves of the tall and stately footmen, as they proudly 
stood behind the carriages, appeared to have been made on purpose, so 
plump, and round, and sleek did they look in their tightly fitting silks. 
Never were white buckskin smalls so white, nor little jockey boots so 
polished, nor tops so new, as were worn that day by the various tigers, 
whose hats seemed for ever in danger of felling ofiT, so jauntily, so 
saucily were they cocked on one side, and I have no doubt they would 
have feUen, too, but for the counteracting poise, placed on the other 
side, in shape of a good-sized cauliflower, called a weddii:^-fevour. 

But did you wish to see pride, real pride, pride proud of its very 
self — look at the Duke's coachman ! A coachman never appears so 
proud, excepting, perhaps, on the day he first drives his master to 
court, when Ids horses' manes are buried beneath a load of plaited 
ribbons, as he does on a wedding-day, particularly if he be the one 
destined by kind fete to drive a lovely bride. Coachee knows full 
well^ that although the intended husband has some little insignificant 
part to play in the affiiir, and may get a passing glance bestowed upon 
him, and that the bridesmaids, who invariably sit very forward in their 
carriages, and are for ever grinning, may gain, by these means, a 
little notice ; yet it is the Bride, and only the Bride, and nothing but 
the Bride, that is, and ever will be, the centre of attraction ! How 
grandly does he suddenly draw up at the church door ! what are his 
horses' jaws to him at that moment ? — Nothing. Now he has an effect 
to produce, and he does it ; and then how blandly does he look down 
upon the crowd beneath, as much as to say, ^' She's there — I brought 
her." But be it remonbered, this picture is only true to nature where 
the bride is handsome ; an ugly bride is a dreadful mortification to a 
proper-minded coachman — ^there 's no sudden drawing up— no bland 
look, then — no ; now as the carriage door opens, he seems almost 
inclined to sink down behind the half-dozen tolerable sized geranium 
trees tacked to his breast by way of a bouquet, and is continually 
jerking his horses, as if they would never stand still — perhaps he does 
this with a shadowy sort of half-fiedged hope that he may throw 
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Jier down and kill her on the spot as a punishment for being 111- 
&voured. 

I am quite certain that an observant spectator may always tell by the 
expression of the coachman, what kind of bride he may expect to behold. 

The roads from London, and the parts adjacent to the villa, were 
now thronged with splendid carriages filled with old dukes or duchesses 
with a simpering young countess perchance and her accepted beau ; 
with curricles, in which sat some noble lord of ancient mien buttoned 
up to the throat in a blue coat and bright buttons — ^then came the 
newly-imported cabriolet, with military men in full costume, all but 
the cap, for that lay in their laps, the vehicle being too low to allow 
of the full display of the ** feather in their caps ;" the little foniging 
one supplied the place pro tern.; then last of all came that most 
aristocratic of carriages, the vis-a-vis ! These were mostly occupied 
by ancient dowagers, and their hired companions ! Deep souls are 
these companions, in advising such a conveyance, for be it known 
that the real duty of a companion (I mean as regards self-interest) is 
that their employers should never have a Ute-^-tke with any one but 
themselves ; therefore, the vis-4-vis is their most cherished darling. 

But who is that I see alighting at some distance from off a Richmond 
stage ? — No, yes, it is I — it is Mr. Swangoose I 

Mr. Swangoose was the son of an enormous gander, — at least, his 
sire thought himself such, and this said son inherited the whole of his 
father's entailed property, which consisted of several acres of vanity, 
half a dozen parks of assumption, and a whole county of impudence, 
-the entire representation of which he had always enjoyed without 
opposition. 

Poor Swangoose had met with a dreadful disappointment on the 
morning of which we are writing. A Richmond stage for Swangoose, 
bah ! as likely a dustman's cart. No, no, Swangoose's ideas were 
above that, although he did come on the very top of it. It had been 
arranged that he was to have been driven down in first-rate style, a 
large cigar in his mouth, an enormous kerchief round his neck, &c. 
&c., in the tandem of one of his friends of the coal-hole, the young 
Lord Snipdooer — not that Lord Snipdooer had been invited, for such 
young lordlings are generally the outcasts of their order, and there- 
fore upon such an occasion could not have been received into the 
society now assembling. But Lord Snipdooer was that very morning 
to be the backer of a prizefighter, who was to exhibit in a field opposite 
the little inn at Hampton against some bull-dog, who by accident had 
been bom in the shape of a man, so that it would not put Lord Snip- 
dooer out to put out young Swangoose close by the villa. 

Now, I dare say you would like to know who and what was this 
young Swangoose — ^I '11 tell you. He was a penny-a-liner ! A penny- 
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a-Iiner is generally a young gentleman (I mean in tlie first instance, 
for he can 't always be young any more than those who get higher 
pay) who having learned to read imagines he can write ; and being 
delighted at seeing himself in print (which is a filing, I am afraid, 
that sticks to some people not &r firom home at this moment), draws 
up little accounts of apple-stalls thrown over — of the ^ Lord Mayor's * 
wits having had a narrow escape of being caij^ht, and then informs 
you of that never-to-be-forgotten circumstance, namely, Mrs. Green 
having given a party ! Then again, as he advances in dignity, he lets 
the public know that our beloved Queen on Wednesday went up 
stairs, and that on Thursday she went down stairs; and that the 
Prince of Wales, which is a very extraordinary circumstance, con- 
sidering his age, was taken out for an airing ! ! ! I Such is your penny- 
a-liner, and such was young Swangoose. — But before I go further, do 
not let me mislead you, for you may otherwise class all newspaper 
reporters with these. No ! The real accredited reporter of a first-rate 
paper will be found mostly to have been a gentleman bom — always a 
gentleman by education, a man of learning, a man of observation — not 
unfrequently a man standing high at the bar, or in the college of 
physicians. Now, poor Swangoose, no doubt, would have been all 
this at least, or a great deal more if he could — but he was not — so with 
regard to his intellect, as the boy did with the small-pox, we must take 
it as we can ^ei it. 

The disappointment he had ejcperienced arose from his tandem 
friend having been arrested that very morning. 

The character of Swangoose might be read in his name ; <^ all his 
geese were swans." 

He had never but once before had the same lucky chance of appear- 
ing respectable, for in consequence of the real' reporter having been 
taken suddenly ill, he this day had actually the card, the real card of 
authority, stating to what newspaper he belonged ! 1 i 

This day he was not to stand outside the gate, 4uid by a little 
famUiarity with the servants, get so &r into their good graces as to be 
informed who the different parties were, but he was now to go up to 
the gate, and showing his card, walk in for once like a gentleman. 
This he did with mighty dignity ; but as he entered, a rather equivocal 
compliment was paid him ; for on showing the card, the groom in 
waiting called out, '' Make way for ' The Post;' " but, feeling that he 
was its acknowledged representative, he was rather flattered. 

The stars, or rather the sun, seemed to shine propitiously upon 
Swangoose, for he had scarcely entered the grounds before he espied a 
youth of about fifteen years of age, who was well known to him as a 
nightly frequenter of those temples of iniquity wherein men and boys 
with high-sounding titles, but low and vulgar minds, degrade them* 
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selves, and often cause an honoured name to become a byword of 
disg^ceful notoriety. 

This youth would not have been at the villa on that day, but being 
the darling pet of his aunt, the dowager Lady Snoozle, she had taken 
him, uninvited, with her. 

The moment Swangoose saw him, he hurried across the lawn, and 
addressing him by his title, said — " You here, my lord ? I am quite 
surprised ; I thought you would not have risen for these three hours 
at least, after our last night's glorious, our magnificent, our elaborate 
carouse — only go on as you are going, and you '11 soon top the marquis ; 
your slang already beats his out-and-out — that was a gorgeous hit, your 
pinning the supper-cloth to the skirts of his coat with a silver fork, 
so that as he reeled away he drew all the bottfes, decanters, glasses, 
punch-bowls, and pewter pots slap on the floor. But the marquis is a 
trump ; a brick, a downright brick, a brick with gilt edges ; no envy 
there, not a bit, for even drunk as he was, he still bestowed praise where 
praise was due ; for he confessed that it was the best thing he had 
ever seen : but, my lord, be on your guard, he '11 do you, for he 
swore with an oath, a yard and three quarters and two nails long, 
that he owed you a plumper." 

" And how came you here, Goose ?" said Lord Charles. 

** My dear lord,*' said the other, " if you must abbreviate my name, 
pray call me Swan, — Swan — it 's more euphonical than the name of the 
smaller bird. The truth is, this marriage is likely to be talked about, 
and the proprietor of the Post, being a most intimate friend of mine, 
hem I — ^and he knowing the extraordinary facility I possess of sketching 
character, and wishing to outdo the Times — that 's the point he 's 
aiming at, I see that clearly — has requested me, as the greatest &vour 
on earth, just to pen down a few little clever things, which I have 
promised to do." 

Lord Charles observed without the slightest delicacy, ^* Shall you 
get any blunt for it ?" 

'^ Blunt!" said Swangoose, <^ha, ha; that 's excellent, excellent — 
just as if I should take money from a friend ; but, stop a moment — 
hang me if I don't ; yes, that I will,— only to see how these things 
are paid for, and then I '11 send the amount to some charity." 

Now, as charity is said to begin cU home, I have no doubt he kept 
his word. 

" Although nearly every jsoul in the place," said Swangoose, " is 
known to me, most of them personally, my eyesight is so defective 
early in the morning, that may I trespass upon your lordship's kind- 
ness just to tell me the names of those my eyes are not good enough 
to recognise ? '* 

Lord Charles, knowing Swangoose's perfect ignorance of any on.e. 
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but himselfy who was there, at once created such an enormous list of 
outrageous titles, such as General GiUiwhistle, Lord Foozeyfoddle, 
the lovely Honourable Misses Funduzle, and Lady Fitzfuzzletop, that 
when they appeared the next day in the paper, poor Burke went raving 
mad, his new edition of the Peerage appearing so imp^fect, for he 
had not mentioned a single one of them. 

Lord Algernon Delorme, whom we last saw in a state bordering on 
madness caused by the discovery of some secret contained in the little 
desk, had evidently not passed that night of mental agony without 
forming some plan which should place him securely in the high position 
fate had allotted him. Whatever that pUin had been, it had succeeded 
to his heart's content, otherwise he could not have assumed the gay, 
the joyous bearing he now put on. 

Upon the arrival of the Lady Sebina, the firing of guns, which had 
been placed on the opposite bank, commenced ; then came the ringing 
of bells, and the shouts from those in the various vessels on the river : 
the charity children filed off, and commenced their march towards the 
village church. Afler the introduction of the intended bride to all 
those whom she did not already know, and the various little acts of 
ceremony usual upon such occasions had been gone through, four car^ 
rlages drew up to the gates ; for although upwards of three hundred 
guests were invited to the colazione alfresco^ and the enjoyment of a 
rural matinee dansante, but a few of the nearest relatives attended the 
ceremony at the altar. 

As the bridal party was about to leave, a more lovely sight could 
scarcely be imagined than that which was observed upon the lawn. 
Several bands of invisible musicians stationed at various parts of the 
gardens now struck up the same air, and then, as the sound indicated, 
commenced marching from point to point, then crossed each other, — 
then receding farther behind the trees, the flute-like tones '^ by dis- 
tance made more sweet" seemed, as it were, the spirit of departing 
melody breathing out its soul on the bosom of its parent zephyr ; — 
but, no I it has not died, for hark ! stronger and stronger the approach- 
ing sound becomes, and now, by ingenuity contrived, the whole ap- 
pearing from varied points, unite and rend the air, in one concordant 
thrilling harmony ! 

Lovely girls, but yet the buds of womanhood, now glided through 
the mazy dance, like fairies *^ tripping on the green," whose fieet had 
borrowed the lightness of their hearts, and scarcely seemed to bend 
down the daisies on which they trod. 

Swangoose was enraptured ; he begged of Lord Charles to manage, 
somehow so that he might form one of the Terpsichorean band. 

Lord Charles did manage it ; fot, without a moment's hesitation, 
he introduced Mr. S. as the Honourahle Edward Swangoose, to his 
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own aunt, the Dowager Lady Snoozle, declaring that he had been 
entreated by the Honorable Edward Swangooee to obtain her hand 
fiur the quadrille about to commence. 

Poor Swangoose would, doubtless, have chosen a rather different 
partner, but she beii^ a re€d lady he thought that he might inake 
something of it ; and so he did, for in the account of the fl^te, next 
day, there appeared nearly half a column descriptive of the charms 
of the young and lovely Lady Snoozle, and of the refined taste and 
elegant style in which that delight of the beau monde^ that fiiscinating 
lady-killer, fklward Swangoose, had drawn all eyes from others to 
feast in admiration on their fairy steps. 

We will leave Swangoose in the very middle of La Pastourelle, and 
carry the reader to a very different scene — the little village church. 

Not long after the carriage had passed over the bridge which crosses 
the Thames not &r on this side of the villa, in looking from the car- 
riage-window, Algernon observed a crowd at a public-house door: 
the carriages passing quickly by did not permit the company within 
them to obtain more tlian a very imperfect glance at the principal 
actors. These were a showily-dressed female, and her companion, a 
rot^e-like young man. They both appeared highly excited, the female 
was evidently endeavouring to tear herself away from the man, and as 
she did so, she screamed out some incoherent words and pointed at the 
marriage-party. A vulgar laugh was heard from the bystanders, and 
the young man, with violent determination, forcing his hand upon her 
mouth, pushed her backwards into the public-house. 

How different was the scene at the village church ! there all seemed 
peace; the little churchyard. Death's freehold, lacked no store of 
tenants, the g^ves completely covered it ; some there were very, very 
old, grown completely over with briars, as if to hide their shame at 
being so forgotten, so neglected — even the letters on some of the stones 
were decayed and passing away, soon to be forgotten, like those whose 
virtues they were intended to have perpetuated. £yes had doubtless 
wept o'er these, and bands had tended little flowers planted there, but 
time had dried the springs of kind remembrance in some, and death 
himself had stilled the hands of others. So Neglect had stamped 
her foot upon the spot, and all was withering. 

Here lay a noble by the humble cotter's side — here earliest youth 
with latest age ; for at Death's levees, nor rank nor age claim pre- 
cedence — all there are equal. 

When the Earl Delorme and his lovely bride arrived all was in 
readiness. The clergyman was standing by the altar's side ; the clerk 
with book in hand soon took his station. How much might be written 
upon the wording of our marriage-rites, upon the awfulness of those 
vows we are called upon to make I But it is a subject that must ever 
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be touched with reverence and care, and shall, therefore, be left to 
-worthier pens than mine. 

The ceremony had but just concluded, when a violent rushing at the 
door was heard, and in an instant more there stood the same female 
we have but now mentioned, surrounded by the crowd that had fol- 
lowed her. 

She had evidently been struggling greatly, for much of her dress 
was torn ; her head was now uncovered, and an involuntary shudder 
seized on all around at seeing one so young, so lovely, so angelic, 
acting so like a fiend. Canova's hand ne'er moulded form more per- 
fect, nor Carlo Dolce's pencil painted &ce more fair. The only 
blemish the pitying eye could find was one, no child of nature, but of 
dissipation. The Spirit of drink had, with his pestilential breath, 
puffed up, though but very slightly yet, the swelling cheeks. 

" I said I 'd come,*' she^^exdaimed, " and I am here !" This was 
not addressed to any of Delorme's party, but to the depraved-looking 
young man who followed her. 

^^ I never had a wish I left unsatisfied," she continued, '' and you 
know it! Otherwise you had been far different to what you are, 
and I had been this day as proud as she V* and she pointed to the 
bride. ^^ But I came not here to tell you what you are, or what / 
might have been, but to tell that villain what he is I" Her menacing 
attitude caused all eyes to turn upon Algernon, who for a moment 
appeared bewildered, not knowing what was to follow. At last he 
exclaimed — " Woman, what mean you ? I never set eyes upon your 
fiice before." 

" That 's true,'* she rejoined, " every word is true, every word — 
but were they lies you 'd utter them as fi'eely. I need not tell you 
now who or what I am, your fears have done that already. But here, 
at the altar's foot, whereat I have not knelt for many a day, here in 
the temple of my offended God, I denounce you — ^yes, you, Algernon 
Earl Delorme, a sacrilegious THIEF I" 

" The woman 's mad !" exclaimed half a dozen voices at once; " let 
her be secured, or she will commit some violence, if not on others, 
upon herself.'* 

She made several attempts to speak again, as the marriage-party 
hurried from the place, but passion so completely overcame her that 
only one word was heard ere she fell in a violent fit upon the ground 
—that word was REVENGE ! 
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CHAPTER V. 



** What sport shall we devise here in this garden, 
To driye away the heavy thought of care T* 

Bichard 11. 

How impossible is it for man to foretell the events of the coming 
hour ! — a minute — nay, a second may suffice to give birth to a whole 
life's misery or comfort — I would have said happinesSy but that is a 
word forged by the deceptive brain, to cheat poor mortals — an unreal 
thing— it is Hope's Shadow, and, like all other shadows, impalpable 
to touch — we cannot grasp it, although it seems for ever n^ithin our 
reach. 

Reflections somewhat resembling the above, flew through the mind 
of Algernon, as he and his lovely bride returned' rapidly towards the 
villa. He could not disguise from himself the painM efiect the scene just 
witnessed must inevitably have produced upon the mind of his young 
countess. Not an instant before the strange female had intruded 
upon the holy ground, Algernon felt his happiness would now be 
certain. No plan of his had failed— even the dreaded secret contained 
in the little desk had been so securely guarded against by some bold 
but successful a'ct, that he, in his vanity, had begun to laugh at fitte, 
and defy the coming hours. 

One of the most perplexing circumstances was, that he could give 
no explanation, should the countess touch upon the subject ;*'and that 
she would do so was certain. His only hope rested in the belief that 
the female would be deemed as mad ; and it even crossed his imagi- 
nation that he might yet have it in his power to procure her detention 
as a confirmed lunatic ; — could that be accomplished, it would then 
matter but little what strange revelations she might make. 

Never did man feel more relieved than did Algernon when he once 
more found himself surrounded by a crowds all he dreaded was to be 
alone with his bride until after he had arranged some plan, or had 
discovered the full effect the strange drama in which he had just 
played but a very equivocal part, might have produced on the minds 
of Sebina and the other witnesses of the scene. 

Whether the party just returned from the village church imagined 
there was really some dreadful secret between the unknown female 
and the earl, and therefore out of delicacy they ought to be silent, or 

whether, like most good-natured friends, they believed much more 

• D 
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mischief might be done by innuendo and a mysterious — " pray don't 
mention it again !" than by speaking openly ; it is im|)ossible to tell, 
so multi&rious are the causes why man does not do this thing, and 
why he does do that : but certain it is that upon the occasion in ques- 
tion there appeared to be great unanimity of mind amongst the guests, 
and so they all took to the innuendo line, and in less than ten 
minutes not only did the *^ trees have ears," but seemed also to have 
tongues ; such a universal whisper was heard floating over the 
grounds. The walls around the gardens had evidently been built after 
the plan of that used by the celebrated Babylonian lovers, so easily did 
the whisper pass through them, to the Pyramuses disguised as foot- 
men in shorts and silks on the other side. 

Each Pyramus again whispered the strange tale to some &ir 
Thisbe, until from one and the other not only the land seemed whisper- 
ing, but the gurgling waters too. The watermen ceasing to ply their 
oars, allowed their boats to ^^ lay their heads together " until some 
half-dozen meeting thus looked like a gigantic star-fish floating on the 
bosom of the flood. The dancing gradually ceased, and the whole 
lawn was soon studded with little knots of wondering listeners. 

It was ridiculous enough to observe the awkward attempts many 
made to change the conversation suddenly, as they unexpectedly found 
themselves within the observation of the earl and countess. 

^' There is a tide in the affairs of man, &c., &c." exclaimed Swan- 
goose, as he ruminated upon all he had been able to fish out from one 
or another — " and this is my tide — I 've seized it at the flood, and it 
shall lead me on to fortune. This is an unpleasant affitir," he con- 
tinued, ^'and is doubtless most unpalatable to the earl — I wonder 
what he would stand to have it suppressed ? — It 's a capital thought — a 
capital idea — no penny a line this, no, no, --here's a gorgeous subject 
— if he won't dump down pretty handsomely, 1 11 work it up into a 
^hole mountain of scandal, to soothe the charitable minds of a certain 
class of Sunday readers. 

^^I wonder if Lord Charles would break the subject to the €arl? 
but, perhaps he had better not — no, no, the usual way, I think, will be 
the best — ^a little note — ' sorry for the unpleasant af&ir,' — * already set 
up in type' — ^just possible to prevent its appearance if his lordship 
would call at the office, number so and so, such and such a street ' — 
Yes, yes, that 's the way — ^if there 's anything he 's afraid of having 
known, he'll pay — if not, I must do the best I can mth it for 
myself." 

^^ Bravo, Goose !" exclaimed a voice from behind the tree against 
which Swangoose was leaning — ^^ Bravo, old boy ! a capital idea, but it 
won't fHz, depend upon it." It was young Lord Charles who addressed 
him thus, and he continued ^' No, no. Goose, it 's no go with the earl, 
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i^nd take my advice — keep your tongue, and your pen too, quiet ; for as 
surely* as you apply to his lordship, so sure are you to get more kicks 
than ha'pence. I *m sorry for his wife, poor girl ; for to find out a 
husband's little frailties upon one's wedding-day, can 't be quite plea- ' 
sant, certainly ; — I should have liked to have seen the fiur deserted one 
— some milkmaid, I su{^bse, who, having read, if she could read, the 
wonderous tales of how a noble lord fell in love with a poor girl, and 
married her in spite of mother, fiither, sisters, brothers, and a whole 
regiment of noble cousins, believed the earl would marry her ;— but 
let us leave the deserted Dido, to go and burn herself if she like, 
while we join the company, who are sitting down to the d^e^erJ*' 

\y hether Swangoose had made a deeper impression upon the mind of 
a certain Dowager Lady Snoozle than he had intended, or whether she, 
being of a poetical turn of mind, had had the electric spark ignited by 
the galvanic battery of his tongue — ^the very cradle of poesy— or 
whether the beaux of the assembly found elsewhere ^^ metal more at- 
tractive ;" or whether from some other c^use, not at present known, 
true it is that as they proceeded to the opposite part of the gardens, 
where the company were assembling and taking their seats, their ears 
were stfirtled by a pbi^tive voice issuing fiQ)m a bower of roses, and 
uttering these words— 

" Why is PhoBbe left to languish 
In her rosy bower alone ? 
Damon, ease poor Phoebe's anguisb. 
Be a man, and not a stone I" 

Lord Charles, who immediately recognised the voice and style, stifled 
. a laugh, and burst forth in an assumed voice, but most poetically, 
with — " 

** Stone 1 no stone nor rock am I, 
Phcebe, love, your woes to ease ; 
BURSTING through the woods I fly— 
T* stand before you— on my knees." 

Crash went the bushes, scream went a voice within the bower, and 
poor Swangoose, to his great surprise, found himself suddenly, not on 
hip knees, but in {^ sitting position at the feet of his Phoebe, alias the 
Dowager Lady Snoozle. 

Lord Charles had, with the last word of his impromptu verse, given 
Swangoose such an unexpected lift through the trees, that he went in 
head foremost, like Damon ^' bursting through the woods 1" 

Lady Snoozle, having had a great deal of practice in her youth in 
delicate situations, was not for a moment at a loss wjiat to do, so im- 
mediately swooned away on Swaugoose's shoujider. 

Lord Charles, rushing in, appeared horror-stricken at their ^^ peeu- 
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liar position ;" and then, with great indignation, exclaimed — " Sir, I 
trust your intentions are honourable, or depend upon it you shall an- 
swer this. My lovely aunt, sir, is under my protection ; so look to it — 
look to it :" and away he marched. 

Lady Snoozle, finding they were quite alone, thought she might re- 
vive, and did so accordingly, with the usual novel-like, but peculiarly 
original, phrase, of " Where am I ?" Then, looking round vacantly, 
she let her eyes fall upon Swangoose : — what was she to do then ? Why, 
what all ladies do under such circumstances — ^put both hands up co her 
face and bury them on his shoulder. 

Swangoose attempted to begin some sort of excuse for his suddea 
intrusion, but was immediately stopped, by Lady Snoozle exclaiming 
— '^ Enthusiasm — enthusiasm — enthusiasm ; — Oh ! sir, I admire you for 
it ! but you should not allow even enthusiasm to carry you so &r — not 
so far." 

Swangoose was about to explain, in the most matter-of-&ct manner 
possible, that it was not exactly enthusiasm that had carried him 
through the bushes, but young Lord Charles— it was of no use his endea- 
vouring to speak — he had touched unconsciously upon her weak point, 

'^ The moment I looke^ into that eye,*' she continued^ ^' there did I 
behold ' the fine phrenzy rolling ;' I knew you were a poet, and should 
have known you as such, independently of those beautiful lines your 
enthusiastic heart sent forth upon the wings of the lambent air, to 
prove the pure congeniality of our too sensitive minds : — ^yes, yes, I see 
that you, like myself, are a baby 

Bom on the fi<sotian mount. 

And Durtured by the Heliconian fount 

You see, young sir, I sometimes speak in poetry." 
" Yes," thought Swangoose, *^ though not in metre." 
" It is strange," continued Lady Snoozle, " what a kind of free- 
masonry there is between souls of genius — we meet as strangers, but 
by some sign, to most unknown, a brotherly and sisterly connection 
at- once springs up. But surely I niust have known the Honourable 
Edward Swangoose before — perhaps I have known you in your works, 
for I am sure I have read a great many written by a goose, or a swan. 
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Swangoose modestly observed, ^' That perchance she had mistaken 
the Swan of Avon's works for his." 

" Likely enough," she went on, " for I frequently find in Shakspere 
ideas, and even whole lines, that coincide exactly, and are in £u;t iden- 
tical, with those in the works of modern authors." 

Swangoose, delighted, as he no doubt was, with the pure poetic strain 
in which Lady Snoozle conversed, still could not help frequently ^cast- 
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ing a longing eye towards that part of the lawnou which the company 
were enjoying their coUation-~-he at last ventured to hint that the 
dejeilner had commenced. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed her ladyship, " eating, eating, eating— how un- 
poetical does appetite render genius ! Why was it not ordained that 
authors should live without food ?" 

Poor Swangoose could not help feeling that a good many did pretty 
nearly. 

At this moment a footman passed by with a tureen of most savoury*, 
smelling soup— Swangoose and her ladyship sniffed up their noses most 
unpoetically, and she immediately observed — ^^ Well, well, be it so ; if 
we eat not ourselves, we '11 observe what others do : an author should 
see nature in all its phaseS| and no doubt good things may occasionally 
be picked up even at the dinner-table." 

Swangoose thought this was the most sensible observation she had 
yet made, and he determined at once to see how many good things he 
eould pick up. 

When they had taken their seats, they could not but remark what a 
gloom the incidents of the morning had thrown over the company, — and 
when some kind heart rose to the lips to wish the &ir bride happiness 
and joy, it acted but as a loadstone to her tears. True it was, on 
that day she was to leave for ever a father's doting care — to enter 
upon an unknown sea ;— Hshould the pilot she had chosen prove faith- 
less to his trust, and wreck the poor frail bark — hex woman's heart I 
which, though it might not be shattered quite, or broken up, yet the 
treasure it once possessed might still be lost, leaving nought but the 
worthless hull behind, a warning beacon upon lifers desolate strand. 

Such thoughts are quite sufficient to cause a young bride's tears to 
steal unbidden down the fair pale cheek, but still with most the young 
heart's hope will ever and anon light up the eye with joy :— not so with 
Sebina — every moment that brought nearer and nearer the hour at 
which she would leave all that to her had ever been most dear, to 
follow one she had hoped would be more dear to her than all, her 
beautiful countenance became more ashy pale — ^she felt that on that 
day her fete had been sealed for ever — no more would her bounding 
heart dance to the sounds of joy, its future music would be its own sad 
sighs. Not a bint had fallen from her lips concerning what she had 
seen and heard at the viUage church, and she dreaded, fully as much 
as did the earl, that they should be alone together, for she knew that 
some explanation must take place ; an explanation which she feared 
even more than being left in doubt and uncertainty. 

At last the fatal hour arrived — 

With what intensity of feeling did she throw her arms around the 
neck of her fond father I— at that instant what would Sebina not have 
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given to have been once more the laughing, thoughtless girl she was 
when first she met Delorme I There was a loathing feeling came over 
her suddenly as the earl gently released her arms from her &ther*8 
neck, — she shrank from his touch, yet knew not why. 

Perhaps the strange female might be mad I if so^ what had she to 
dread ? her fears might yet be all imaginary — ^' Oh ! heaven grant," 
she prayed in her heart, " they may be so." 

As Delorme was about to hand his lovely bride into the carriage, 
the various bands struck up their merriest strains — the selfsame airs 
that she in former times had so much loved to hear, and dance to 
through the livelong night. How changed was now their power I — 
there was one peculiar strain that she had ever loved the most, for on 
its airy wings sweet memory floated through the ear into her heart, 
and whispering told of that sweet night on which Algernon first plainly 
avowed his love. Did its ^ry tones now conjure up the heart's 
bright vision of a happy fbture, as it was wont to do ? Ah, no ; it 
sounded as a fiendlike dirge, played but in mockery o'er the grave of 
hope. 

She once more turned her sad gaze upon her fiither— once more 
threw her arms aroiind his neck, and then, still bathed in tears, entered 
the carriage^ amidst the sounds of music, firing of guns, and wild 
hurrahs. 

As the carriage drove rapidly away, many were the kind forebodings 
for their future &tes. " Well, I *m sure," said one, " / wish her hap- 
piness, that I do — but "— " I 'm sure I do not know why she should not 
be happy," said another, " but — " 

" A young girt marrying must be happy," observed a third, " and 
she most of all — but — " 

Every one present seemed to have a little private '* but " of their own, 
from which they drew forth nought but the spirit of doubt — every one 
uttering the same word, filled the gardens as full of <' buts " as a cooper's 
shop. 

'^ Heigho I" sighed Lady Snoozle, as she poetically hung upon the 
arm of Swangoose ; " Heigho I — how unlike to the happy morn on 
which I ceased to b6, as it were, a priestess who had forso maiiy years 
offered up my sighs at Vesta's virgin shrine I The little birds, whose 
hearts o'erflowed with love, for it was Valentine's morn, sang sweeter 
on that day than ever little birds had sung before ; the flowers shed 
their sweetest perfumes on the air, and I, all radiant in my virgin white, 
smiled blandly on the joyful scene — no tears were there, ^r I felt 
certain of my future happiness — Lord Snoozle was in a deep decline 
when I married him : he died within a year, — and I have never once 
regretted the day." 

Mr. Swangoose felt in some doubt how to answer this eloquent 
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speech, for he was not quite certain which day she had '^ never 
regretted," whether it was the one on which she had married, or the 
one on which she had become a widow ; so he said, '' Madam, I am of 
your opinion." 

In this reply Swangoose showed his knowledge of human nature, for 
be assured that to be of the same opinion as those who address you, is 
always an infallible way to please. It certainly had the effect desired 
upon her ladyship, for- she immediately replied : — 

'* Good, Mr. Swangoose, I feel that your mind and my own are so 
justly formed to meet by nature ;" she stopped suddenly — smiled — and 
then continued, *^ I think that 's rather a well-turned phrase ; it would 
not make a bad line in a song for one of the magazines, would it ? I '11 
preserve it." — " Do, your ladyship," rejoined Swangoose ; '* it is beau- 
tiful, and quite new." ^' So it is," said her ladyship. ^* But I shall want a 
line to go before it — ^something like — something — " " I have it," ex- 
' claimed Swangoose, ^^ and if your ladyship would condescend to accept it 
from my poor muse, and would not think it too personal, coming from 
me — ^Heigho !" and he heaved a dreadful sigh as he languishingly 
gazed at Lady Snoozle, — she blushed as he burst forth, ^' Ah^ sure 
such a pair was never seen,'* *' Charming !" exclaimed her ladyship ; 
" and then will come my line — Soj%tstlyform£d to meet by nature. Oh, 
it will be a splendid song ; we will write it together. Ah, Mr. Swan- 
goose, what might we not bring forth were we but to amalgamate — I 
mean, our pens ; but, as I was saying, our minds appear so justly 
formed to meet by nature, that I hope you will oblige me by ordering 
your coachman to drive your carriage home (poor Swangoose blushed 
up to the eyes) ; and by then returning to town with me and Lord 
' Charles, I dare say it will not take us far out of your way, for 
I presume the Honourable Edward Swangoose resides at the court 
end ?" 

^^ Exactly at the court end," replied Swangoose, with a good deal of 
truth in the phrase ; but to have been quite correct, he should have 
slightly reversed the words, and said, " exactly at the end of the court." 

Swangoose began to feel " every inch an honourable," and there- 
fore at once accepted her ladyship's condescending offer, and leaving 
Lady Snoozle by. herself for a few moments, hurried off to give orders 
to his coachman, as he said, ^' to drive home." In his way he met 
Lord Charles, to whom he made known her ladyship's wishes. 

" The devil I" exclaimed his noble friend : " I say, Goose, draw it 
mild, mind that — the old girl has been angling for a flat-fish for many 
a day, and is of a rather loving turn ; draw it mild, for, between our- 
selves, I have no great ambition to have you for an uncle ; you're very 
well jn the coal-hole, but — " 
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" Sir," said Swangoose, with great dignity, " a literary man Is a 
match for a princess." 

" Well, I hope you won't find your match there, that 's all," replied 
Lord Charles ; " but, upon my soul, I can't help laughing : I little thought 
I was thrusting you into anything half so good when I caused you 
to * burst through the woods ;* I suppose you both made yourselves 
so uncommonly agreeable in the bower, that she '11 soon be thinking 
that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush." 

" Mum," said Swangoose, — " here is her ladyship." A few minutes 
more saw them comfortably seated in a most superb equipage, rattling 
on the Hammersmith-road towards London. 

We will now leave the three smiling faces that beamed within this 
carriage, to look upon two countenances bearing a widely difiPerent 
expression, that at that same moment were to be found in another, 
pursuing its way in a different direction ; I mean the carriage of 
Delorme. 

For some time after the earl and countess first found themselves 
alone, they sat speechless ; each seemed to dread an explanation which 
could no longer be deferred. Sebina was still in. tears ; at last Delorme, 
almost in a whisper, spoke ; the fair girl started, trembled at the sound : 
why she trembled she knew not ; but had she been as guilty as that 
man who sat beside her, had she, like him, been a murderer, and had 
heard an accusing voice from heaven, she could not have felt more 
overcome with awe. " Sebina," he said, " methinks it is but little 
flattering on one's wedding-day to find no^smile for him the bride has 
gained, but only tears — unceasing tears, pearls dug from the heart's 
regret for those she has left behind." 

<^ Oh, Algernon," she exclaimed as she cast herself upon his breast, 
"it is not — on my soul, it is not that I weep for what I have this day 
lost, but what I still fear to lose, the greatest treasure of the human 
breast — my peace of mind. 

" Algernon, you have deceived me, wronged me ! You may, perchance 
you will, be able to blind the eyes of a world that looks with indif- 
ference on you and yours, by proclaiming that wretched woman mad ; 
but you cannot blind mine — no, no^ they now, alas ! too clearly see a 
horrid vision rising in the distant future ; yet undefined, unshaped to 
aught the mind can now receive, but soon, as in those phantasms 
shown to children in the dark, the little speck, the unformed spot of 
light shall grow and grow, and ever seem coming nearer and nearer 
yet, till every line and horror of its huge deformity shall be made 
clear and dreadful in its onward course. In my case, alas ! it will 
prove no phantasm, but a maddening reality ; whilst in theirs a motion 
of the hand has power to dispel the whole and render all light and gay 
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once more. Algernon, I feel, I know, I am sure there is some dread- 
ful secret between you and that woman, the knowledge of which I 
dare not ask, nor have you the courage to disclose." 

'* Sebina," exclaimed Algernon, " you will drive me mad by these 
suspicions : what I proclaimed at the altar's foot was true, I never set 
eyes upon that woman's &ce before ; I said it then, I swear it now I 
Why will you render us both miserable by such groundless fears, fears 
only built upon the unmeaning breath of a maniac's words ?" 

" Would to heaven," rejoined Sebina, " I could but yeel that she 
were mad, I would pity her, — I would pray for her, and, wicked 
though it seems, should find my happiness in her affliction. But, 
Algernon, did you behold her bright eyes flashing, I fear me not with 
madness, or with such madness only as passion ever is ? — she looked on 
me with more of pitying contempt than hate, — but when her eye met 
yours— ah ! I dare not think of that horrid scene. Algernon, if ever 
you loved me, tell me all the truth." 

Had Delorme really told her all the truth, she had become more 
wretched far than now she was : but what he did tell her was perfect 
truth — he had never seen the woman who caused their present un- 
happiness, until that morning. 

He employed every art an artful man could use, to soothe the 
wounded mind of his new-made bride, who, with all that trustfulness 
that ever inhabits the female breast, soon would believe all that her 
heart sighed to think was true. What woman will not believe the 
man she loves, though all the world around proclaim him &lse ? Is it 
wonderful, then, that Sebina, who in truth adored her hugband, should 
let his words of love outweigh the ravings of a poor demented being ? 
No: it was no more than every woman's heart would prompt lier 
to. 

Algernon kissed away her tears, and as she reclined upon his breast, 
a feeling came over her, that the heart which lay now beating beneath 
her throbbing temples was whispering in her ear, '^ Th^u art my 
hope, my life, my sole existence: with thee I live, without thee 
die." 

Sebina had just resolved in her own mind that from that moment 
she would never Iiarbour another doubt, and would not even allow the 
recollection of the events of that day ever more to cross her thoughts ; 
she was just murmuring to herself " No, no, I will never, nenr think 
of her again," when they were both startled by suddenly hearing a 
loud derisive laugh, and looking from the windows, there they beheld 
standing upon an elevated bank which skirts the road, the b^utiful 
female they so much dreaded — again were their ears pierced W her 
screaming Kevenoe I 
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CHAPTER VI. 



What '8 in a name ? 

Shakspere, 



We must now pay a visit to our kind old friends the ^* loving quarrellers/' 

Cobbler Bill's dear, round, fat, good-humoured &ce grew rounder, 
fatter, and more good-humoured than ever. In roundness, fatness, and 
good-nature Snufl^ was by no means to be outdone by his brother-in- 
law, and as to his affectionate determination to quarrel upon the one sole 
point already known to the reader, th«re he was paramount ; the poor 
cobbler had not a chance, so quickly did he seize upon the most trifling 
pretence to prove his love by calling his brother all the ung^teful 
names he could lay his tongue to. 

Ever since the night on which they had ofiered up the sweetest 
incense Heaven ever received, in the form of an act of charity, for 
on that night they had become the fathers in act, if not in blood, to 
the deserted child, their little worldly concerns grew brighter every 
hour. They had formerly been poor enough. Heaven knows, to have 
made their poverty an available excuse for leaving the child to its fate, 
had their feelings, or rather want of feelings, prompted them to seek 
one ; but no, the lessons they had learnt on th^ir little free seat at 
church had so filled up every cranny in their hearts, that an excuse for 
not doing a good act might have thumped there till doomsday before it 
would have gained admittance. 

Whether it was that, feeling inwardly more satisfied with themselves, 
they required less food, or that their neighbours, gaining a new interest 
for the kind old men, endeavoured all in their power to advance their 
welfare, certain it was, that from one cause or the other, the little extra 
mouth they had introduced into their family, instead of diminishing 
their hitherto scanty store, seemed to have the marvellous power of 
increasiig it at every bite. 

The mn of their prosperity appeared now to be ever shining. No 
longer did Cobbler Bill cobble his neighbours^understandino^, but 
actually gave them new ones, and proud indeed was that day on which 
WilliapQL Grubbins beheld for the first time in his life a bran-new pair 
of top-boots, all of his own making I There they stood outside his 
stall, asking as it were every passer-by just to pop in and see how nicely 
they would fit. He had undertaken to let Ihe baker at the corner have 
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them home on Sutuifday evenings but this being his first extensive order, 
he had worked at them night and day^ so that on the Thursday early 
they were finished and ostentatiously displayed and continued to be so, 
for two whole days : — were they admired ? — indeed they were. 

James Snuffy, exactly at the same moment, had quite as' fair an 
opportunity of proving the fineness of his needle, for the greengrocer, 
at Number 4, having bought a piece of blue cloth, a remnant, 
intrusted it to his care to be transformed into a Sunday coat, with brass 
buttons as large and as bright as the very sun itself. 

Never did a Stultz ol* a Hoby, in the earliest dream of their ambition, 
look with greater pride on a boot or a trowser, than did these two old 
men as they followed the wearers of their labours, on Sunday, all the 
way to church. 

It was certainly not exactly the fitting time to encourage a feeling 
of pride; but it being an honest one, let us hope it might be forgiven. 
What caused the old friends to work so indefatigably and so happily, 
for they were now as happy as the days were long — and its being the 
height of summer the days were long enough even to satisfy a cor- 
morant in happiness— might be gathered from an observation once made 
by Cobbler Bill. 

One day as they were at work. Cobbler Bill called out to his friend 
up above, ^' Jemmy," said he, ^^ I think I could be a second Bloomfield, 
if I liked, for I often have uncommonly' poetical ideas ; yes, I have. 
One has just now struck me." 

" No, sure ; you don't say so," rejoined old Snufiy : " what is it, 
William ?" 

" Why," replied the cobbler, " it has just struck me that the satisfac- 
tion a man sows in his own heart when he does a good action, is like 
taking a piece of potato with an eye in it and setting it in the earth. 
Nature allows the eye to look around and find out the best way of re- 
warding the hand that set it there ; and when we dig it up again, we 
generally find it increased, ay, timfold. I wish I could put the idea 
into verse, but I can't find a rhyme for potato. Shall I tell you what 
gave me the thoughi; ? Why, it was the remembrance of the satisfae- 
tion we have both felt ever since we took that little child under our 
care ; bless its little curly head, see how it 's smiling over at us now." 
How he came to say " smiling over at us now," may be thus ex- 
plained in a very few words. 

Opposite to their stalls was an humble school for little children, kept 
by the very deaf old lady who had on one occasion put out the fire at 
Grumples's house. She was as deaf as a post ; so, as you may suppose, 
was not the one who heard the children their lessons. Oh, no : for that 
purpose she had an assistant, called Squinting Jane, but with her we 
have nothing to do* Whilst the old men were at their work, they had 
arranged, for sixpence a-week, that their little prot^g^ should be in the 
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school^ and placed so near the window that it was always under their 
own eyes. They had become so dotingly fond of the darling boy, that 
it appeared to have created a new link not only between the old friendsy 
but between them and this world. They now felt they had an object 
to work for, and work they dfd right earnestly. The child possessed, 
although so young, a prodigious taste for learning, and seldom indeed 
were its bright blue eyes raised ft^mits tiny book, unless to smile upon 
its bene&ctors. 

When twelve o'clock brought the hour for play to others, that hour 
brought the little child to the side of one of the two old men, who 
listened with delight to all the little learning it had ftom day to day 
picked up. 

That charming boy, Titus Grumples, was a scholar, orrath^ an in- 
mate, for he would never be a scholar, at* the same seminary. But 
poor Titus was invariably, at twelve o'clock, to be seen perched upon 
a high stool in the farther corner, decorated with an uncommonly high 
cap, made of white paper, screwed up to a point at the top, and on it 
was inscribed — mirabUe didu — Dunce ! ! Whilst all the other children 
came dancing out, singing and screaming in their wild delight, his 
well-known five octaves of chromatic squalls were condemned to 
** waste their sweetness on the desert air," for his only companion left 
in the school-room was the deaf old woman, whose infirmity allowed 
their dulcet ton6s to pass by her *^ as the idle wind which she Fespeeted 
not." 

One Sunday morning, the little old Dutch cluck that hungup in the 
comer close by the door, and which was a most eccentric little thing, 
for one day it would go in spite of everybody, and another day it 
would not go, not for nobody I —then again you might draw it up and 
draw it up, until you jerked it nearly off the nail aa which it hung 
against the wall, by bumping the weights against' its under part ; and 
yet go it would not, no — not until finding you in a very thoughtful, 
melancholy, nervous mood, ready to start at even the motion of your 
own eyebrows, when down it would run so suddenly and swiftly that it 
seemed certain to reach the cellar long before you had sufficiently re* 
covered from your alarm to start up and stop it. Many had been the 
physicians called in to cure its extraordinary complaints, and many was 
the dose of chalk its wheels were obliged to swallow to keep the lines 
ftom slipping ; but all was of no avail, until Cobbler Bill, in a fit of in- 
spiration, transformed its strings into wax-ends ; there was no slipping out 
of this, so the spiteful little Dutch villain was, upon the morning in ques- 
tion, rubbing his black little hands round his own face as if to wipe ofiT 
the perspiration caused by working so hard. But even now its malignant 
power was still going on, for it ticked and ticked louder and louder on 
that day than ever, just as if it said— "Ay, ay, my fine old boys, if 
you will make me toil, I'll be revenged by telling you a truth or two : 
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yoa think you are sitting quietly there, don't you ? you think, because 
your old legs are at rest, that you are not moving ? poor fools I At 
every tick you hear me give, you have gone one step nearer your 
graven ! — Hear that, and ponder on the ticking of a clock." Now to show 
the ill-feeling of this particular clock ; — had those poor old men died 
by it on that day, they would have gone to the other world a whole 
hour be£M« their time, so much too fast was it. 

When Cobbler Bill and old Snu% discovered how much they were 
too soon for going to church, they did, as I have known many other 
people do, look out at once for a good subject to quarrel upon. It is 
said, the better day the better deed ! and I have observed that a quarrel 
on a Sunday is generally a good one I 

" Well, this is pleasant," said Cobbler Bill ; " why, we're an hour 
befbre our time. What shall we do ? — ^We can't sit here twiddling our 
thumbs, can we ?" 

^^Come, Doddy," he continued, addressing the child, ''you can 
ainuse us fast enough on working-days, when we ought to do some* 
thing bettex} than play— can't yon do something to amuse us now 
--«h?" 

'' I can say my eateehism," replied the boy. '' Do you hear that ?" 
cried out Sooffjr ; ^' that boy 's never at a loss, bless his dear little 
tonguew Now, what a clever idea that was, wasn't it ? Why, it 's the 
very thing for a Sunday ; if we had bothered our stupid old heads for 
a month, we should never have thought of anything at all like that* 
Come, boy, and if you really know your catechism quite perfectly, 
hai^ me if you shan 't have a penny to-morrow to do what you like 
with." 

^' Then I ^all give it to Sally at our school, for she is so kind to 
me, and teaches me everything; and I've learnt something about 
a labourer being w<}rth — no, worthy — no, that 's not it,'' and then getting 
very red in the face, the child said, '' I thought I knew it, but I 
don't." 

** But do you really know your catechism ?" 

'' I 'm sure I know that," said he, holding his wrist across his eyes. 
Old Snuffy hemmed two or three times, — put on his spectacles, which 
were very old fashioned ones, that stuck across his nose, — looked ex* 
ceedingly wise, placed the boy exactly opposite to him, and then 
began — . 

" What is your name ?" ' 

The boy immediately replied " M. or N." 

" What I " exclaimed Cobbler Bill. 

"M. or N., I'm sure it's so in the book," said the child. The 
two old men looked thunderstruck, shook their heads at each other, 
Hb much as to say, " This is all your fault/* and then looked thunder- 
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struck again. The poor child not comprehending what could be pass- 
ing in their minds, began to cry violently ; then throwing his arms 
round the neck of Old Snuffy, sobbed out, ^* I haven 't been naughty, 
have I ? I only said what is in the book, and you told me everything 
in that book was good ; but if it *9 not, I '11, 1 '11—" 

" What a brute you are, Jemmy !" said the Cobbler ; *^ you 're never 
happy but when you 're making that child cry. Come here, Doddy, 
come." 

'< Yes, yes," rejoined the other old nian, ^^ that 's right ; set him 
against me, do ; you only want all his dear little love yourself, and 
you 'U get it, no doubt. I make a child cry ! I never made a worm 
cry, much less a child." 

^' Why, you 've done it now, with your harsh looks ; it's my opinion 
you 'd make even an oyster cry, that you would." 

^^ No, no, indeed, he never makes me cry," roared the boy ; '^ neither 
of you ever make me cry, no, never :" and the more he said this, the 
more he roared ; and then seizing a hand of each, he cuddled them up 
close to his little neck. 

^< If you get this child away from me, I '11 kill myself," exclaimed 
Old Snuffy. 

'^ Who wants to get him away ?" cried out the other. 

'^ You do,'* retorted the first ; ^' and then you 'd leave me in my old 
age all alone. I see how it is, I see how it is — ^you '11 be h^ppy 
enough when I 'm dead in my grave." 

Cobbler Bill could not repress a rising tear, but assumed as much 
composure as he was able und^ the circumstances^ and thu^ addressed 
his crying friend i — 

'^ James," he said, ** James, you have often wounded my feelings, 
very oflen, by uttering that heartbreaking, cruel remark ; you know it 
is not the truth, for I fear that I might say the same speech with moi« 
propriety to you, but I have too much feeling to say anything half so 
wicked.** 

" I know I 'm an old brute," said Snuffy ;, " but I didn't m^n it." 

'^You didn't?" said the cobbler, his face brightening up in an 
instant : ^^ well, Jemmy, I don't believe you did, particularly on such a 
day as this ; no, no, Sunday is no day to quarrd on, is it ? but a day 
that speaks of peace and goodwill to all men; — there's my hand. 
Jemmy." 

<^ And there 's mine," said the other, as each advanced the hand 
farthest away, not discovering until then that they hsd had for some 
time past hold of each other's hand, nestled up by the child against its 
little neck and shoulders, with its soft cheek lying on them. 

Now, the thunderstruck look which had brought all this storm 
«bout, had been caused by their both discovering suddenly something 
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that had never struck them before, and that something was, that their 
little child was not at all like young Nerval — for it had not as yet 
'^gained a name in arms,*' — they had never given it a name at all. 

And had it not been for the child saying his name was M, or N,, we 
don't know how long the poor little thing might have remained a 
heathen. 

Great was the horror of both the simple old men when they under- 
stood the full enormity of their neglect, 

^' I shudder," said Cobbler Bill, <^ when I think, suppose that child 
had died, no one knowing whether he was a Jew or a Gentile, a Maho- 
metan or a Hindoo,-^perhaps a little of them all ; and where should 
we have gone to then ?" 

Old Snufiy ^' didn't know ;" which was perhaps as wise an answer 
as any wiser head could have given upon the same subject. 

Now the child, not yet having had a name, caused the old friends 
great perplexity. What should he be called ? — who could say ? It is 
very true that in this world names are as plentiful as blackberries, but 
then, like blackberries, they require picking ; and in picking out a good 
one, if you are a married man, like picking out a good berry, you are 
very likely to have your eyes nearly scratched out ere you settle upon 
the right one. 

The adoption of a name was a thing of too much weight and conse- 
quence "to be decided upon in a hurry, for it was not like a coat or a 
waistcoat, a thing to be thrown off if not liked, and another one put on, 
but must be an article that would last a man his whole life, and, as 
they hoped, be never the worse for wear ; so feeling this, they settled to 
think no more about it for the present, and off the three trudged, the 
two old men to the little free seat, and the child to a hassock placed at 
their feet between them. I am sorry to confess it, but greatly were 
their minds scandalized by not being able to keep the subject of the 
ehild's name out of their thoughts. Not a single name was pronounced 
that day in church, either by the parson or the clerk, or read by the 
congregation, but the one coupled it in his own mind with Snuffy, 
the other with Grubbins, just to try how they sounded in conjunction. 

In the evening they went to the subject like men of business, and 
then the affiur was soon decided. The first step they took was to 
repeal all thoughts of having the child called either Grubbins or 
Snufiy ; this motion was . carried unanimously ; then they went into 
committee of the whole house to decide upon what appellation the 
child should bear ; and here chance carried them no less than half way 
over ; for in putting the deserted child to bed, a mark on the shoulder 
was discovert, which had never struck them before ; this, by the aid 
of extra spectacles, extra candles, and a little extra painstaking, was, 
to their inexpressible delight, discovered to be a word— aud that word 
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name with firmness, and rather in a derisive tone ; he paused — his 
voice again was heard calling distinctly on himself ! the tenth stroke 
passed — no call ; the eleventh struck — no voice was heard ; with the 
twelfth stroke came, not his name, but a loud shriek — he was in a fit, 
so strongly had imagination worked upon his nerves that he dared not 
pronounce his name the third time. 

Something of this feeling had seized upon Delorme : he slowly looked 
around the room, one end of which was dark as ebony, no form could 
be distinguished. He turned from the window, and gazed into the deep 
shade at the other end, as if expecting from out its sable gloom some 
demon would stand forth. 

So thoroughly had fear seized upon him, he had no power to move — 
no voice to call for aid ; a violent trembling seized him, and from his 
icy brow cold drops burst forth. His terror was brought to the very 
climax, but suddenly seeing a shadow stretch out beneath his very feet, 
he uttered a cry and would have Mien, but was upheld by a powerful 
arm. 

" Earl Delorme," said a manly voice, *^ what means this? surely you 
have not been playing at bo-peep with hobgoblins here, until, like a 
child, you have frightened yourselves out of your own wits ? " 

" That voice !" said Delorme ; and turning round they both stood 
within the light of the moon. " In the name of all the foul fiends, what 
has brought you here ?" 

" Why," said the other, " it was certainly in the name of one of the 
very foulest of all the fiends that I came, Money ! Had you kept your 
promise, I had kept mine ; for a man who won't keep his word is no 
gentleman, and that I certainly am — damn me." 

" My promise has been kept ; our bargain was, that you should never 
step foot in England as long " 

" Yes," said the other, " as long as you came down with the tin ; 
but a gentleman can't live on air in France, any more than in Eng- 
land ; so I Ve just popped over to jog your memory." 

" Graph," said Delorme, " you were not always the ruffian you 
now are, nor the liar ; don't frown, man ; the time was, that for such a 
word you would have struck me to the ground, but you have now so 
long known how justly you are entitled to the distinction, that you 
have aln^ost grown proud of the appellation. I have called ;^ou by 
that discourteous name, for in this instance you richly deserve it ; you 
know, as well as I do, that every farthing of my last remittance reached 
your hands on the appointed day ; you know it ; and you have spent 
it." 

" You 're as good as a witch, Delorme," replied Graph ; " so there is 
no use of flummery with you. I did have it, and on the same night 
I6st every rap in the Palais Royal. Give me a like sum now, for I 
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can 't do without it, otherwise I would not have troubled you, for I 
hate extortion ; yes, only make up my losses, and I 'm off like a shot, 
and you shall be troubled no more until the proper day comes 
round. If you do not consent, I 'm so cursedly pushed for money, I 
must, in self-defence, offer ray secret to the highest bidder ; and then, 
you know, if once competition commence, who can tell what you may 
not have to give ? " 

" Idiot that I was," rejoined Algernon, " to intrust you with a 
work of such vital consequence ; better that I had turned thief and 
stolen the thing myself, than be thus harassed by a villain." 

" Don't you think, Delorme," said Graph, very coolly, " that a little 
sweeter language would sound more grateful to the ear of your old 
friend, and that, instead of vapouring thus, a little common sense would 
answer both our purposes better ? Come," he continued, '^ you seem 
so mightily annoyed at seeing me whenever we meet, that I will make 
you a proposal — listen. There was a certain article, the value of 
which you told me not of at the time, but which you coveted as you 
would another pair of eyes, were it possible to set them in your head, 
and to get possession of this coveted and precious article there was no 
method on earth save that of robbery ! It would, as all the world 
must confess, have been highly derogatory in one so high and honour- 
able as an Earl, to turn thief, so to steal it yourself was out of the 
question ; for there was some little danger, too, of being caught and 
hanged, which is always looked upon as being very disagreeable, par- 
ticularly by rich people. Now all this catching and hanging and the 
like mattered not a straw, if it applied to some poor devil like myself ; 
therefore I was sought out, and being pressed by gold and want, for I 
was very poor at the time, I at last consented to turn robber. I ac- 
complished the deed, and by that deed ma4e you, as it were, my 
slave ! 

" The moment I discovered the value, of what I had purloined — I 
mean the value to you, for the thing itself is of little worth — I made 
up my mind to keep it as a hostage for your good faith ; up to this 
time I have done so, and shall do so still, unless you come at once to 
the conditions I am about to propose." 

" Name them," pettishly observed Delorme ; " for I am sick and 

tired." 

" Not more sick and tired of the affair than I am, for it hurts one's 
pride to be always begging ; so here are my terms : Give me in a 
lump ten thousand pounds, and settle upon me for life three hundred 
pounds a year, and the thing is yours." 

" 'Tis-done," exclaimed Delorme ; " I agree to your offer, upon the 
understanding that you leave this country and never again return — 
Where is it ?" 
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<^ In Paris ; but a week or ten days shall bring me back again, and 
then fiurewell for ever. You get the necessary papers ready by that 
time ; and, as you don't seem to &ncy my coming here like a night-bird 
of ill omen,iiying over the walls, we will, if your lordship choose, meet 
at our old haunt, where we have passed many and many a jovial night 
in times now gone by, when you were plain Algernon Lorraine, with 
a scanty purse, and I was a rollocking young spendthrift, for then - 1 
had thrift to spend. Heigho ! I never meant to be a thief then, but it 
was your doings, and you have a right to pay for the education you 
chose to give me." 

" If there be no further need of conference," replied Delorme, " let 
us part.; go by the way you came, for I am married now, and there has 
already been enough of mystery to throw a chill upon my home, which 
wants but another doubt to turn the whole to perfect ice, and your 
unexpected appearance here would do it thoroughly. The moon is 
sinking ; you may go unobserved." 

" If I go without some refreshment, may I be hanged. No, no ; I 
have come a long way to see you ; I 'm not going to be turned out like 
a hungry dog. Besides, I want to hear about your marrii^, and 
whether there 's any chance of— eh ? Or perhaps your lordship has 
an heir already ?" 
^ " No trifling, sir." 

<* I 'm not trifling," replied Graph ; " I merely ask a simple ques- 
tion, and not a very unnatural one either, I think." 

As Delorme was about to speak he was interrupted by a rather hur- 
ried tapping at the door of the apartment, and a female voice calling — 
" My lord, my lord, her ladyship has suddenly become very ill, and 
we fear ." 

" Oh, heavens ! " exclaimed Algernon, with all the real anxiety of 
his early love : he flung open the door, and rushed towards the chamber 
of his wife. The whole house was instantly in commotion. Women's 
voices were heard calling in all directions, " Where was the coach- 
man ? — Gone to see his aunt ! Where was the groom ? — Gone to 
see his uncle! — Where the valet? — Gone to see his sweetheart. 
Where the gardener P-r-Gone to the alehouse ! Where the page ? — 
Gone to sle^ ! So that, in truth, tke whole place was at that instant 
left with no domestic there, save the sleepy page, but females. One 
pretty girl, the laundry-maid, running into the library by mistake, with 
a light to fetch something, tumbled right into the lap of Graph, who 
. was sitting perfectly at his ease. To say that she uttered a scream was 
to say nothing ; — she sent out a whole volley of determined shrieks. 
The more Graph endeavoured to stop her mouth with his hand, the 
more did she scream ; until changing the word to " Murder I murder !'' 
her cries brought half a dozen more females, all with lights, around 
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her ; seeing the maid in the grasp of a man, they, as may be easily 
supposed, did not keep their mouths quite closed ; and not one of them 
would have escaped going into violent hysterics, but for the appear- 
ance of Delorme. 

" What means this noise ?" he exclaimed in an angry tone : they 
all burst forth at once, " A thief, a thief,— we shall all be murdered ! " 

" Fools," said Algernon, " haste to your lady ; this is no robber.*' 
" Isn 't he, indeed ? " said the lady's-maid ; " well, I 'm sure, if he 
isn 't, he 's just like the robbers I 've seen at the playhouse ; but, if we 
are wrong, I 'm sure we beg the gentleman's pardon, and — " 

^< Silence, and quit the room ; begone I " So severely did Delorme 
utter these words, that the whole of the servants stuck in the doorway 
in their vain endeavours to jump through, as it were, in a lump. 

^^ Now, Graph, my scoundrels are all away ; so you must be my 
courier." 

" But what 's the matter ? " said Graph ; '* taken by surprise, eh ? — 
I thought as much ; well, what am I to do ? command me." 

^< Haste to the inn close by, get a chaise and gallop to this direc- 
tion ; see my physician safely on his road hither, and here is money to 
pay your journey, not only of to-night, but to France and back again — 
not a word, but begone, and in ten days we will meet again ; I hope, 
for the last time." 

*' I 'na off," cried Graph ; and with this exclamation he would have 
passed through the door, but was checked in his course by receiving 
a rather sharp blow, just below the pit of his stomach, from the bald 
head of a short gentleman, who was at the same instant entering in 
wonderful haste. Graph merely shoved the little man aside, which 
carried him into the middle of the room, and then was gone. 

The little man was rather surprised at the reception he had met 
with, and turned round with violent indignation, but finding the cause 
of the insult to be gone, he quickly smoothed down his ruffled feelings, 
and with hat in hand bowed himself into the notice of the Earl. 

The little man who had just entered was Mr. Grubworthy, but, as 
he would have informed you himself, more properly speaking. Doctor 
Grubworthy I But the worthy doctor, being compelled by adverse 
circumstances to keep a little apothecary's shop, instead of a grand 
carriage, he very properly dropped the M.D. and became merely plain 
Mr. Grubworthy. His height was about four feet nothing ; his entire 
appearance — I mean his white round head, his brown round body, and 
his little black legs— looked for all the world like a pill stuck on a 
bolus, walking upon two upright leeches. 

The Earl appearing somewhat surprised at his appearance there, 
Mr. Grubworthy, seeing it, at once explained. 

" My lord," he said, " I am the last man on earth to endeavour to 
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rob a professional brother of his client ; but your amiable cook, having 
been frequently a patient of mine, and being a woman of sound sense, 
and of some medical knowledge, having been married four times ; you 
understand me, my lord, — finding what was likely to take place, and 
knowing that your own physician resided some miles off, hurried down 
to my house upon the first alarm. And I have obtruded myself upon 
your notice, in the hope that you will permit me to remain under your 
roof until your own medical attendant shall have arrived, for who 
knows but we may have to exclaim. Amicus certtes in re incertd cemituvy 
which, as your lordship knows, implies, ^ a friend in need is a friend 
indeed ! ' " 

Delorme was not angry at the cook's ofliciousness, for he felt that 
to have sent for some professional man near at hand was a precaution 
he ought to have taken himself. 

Great was the delight of Dr. Grubworthy upon his being most 
kindly invited to remain. And having paid his first visit to his 
noble patient, he returned with smiling &x;e, ^^ for he saw," he said, 
^^ with half an eye," and he screwed his eye up into about half its 
usual size, "that his lordship might make his mind as easy as an old 
glove, for her ladyship was as safe as he was. He again retired to his 
charge. The hours passed on slowly, but they did pass. Eleven — 
twelve — one ! yet no physician had arrived from Loudon. Two — 
three — even the fourth hour of the morn had struck, but no one liad 
arrived. Algernon became intensely anxious ; as he sat musing, he 
murmured, 

" Oh, heaven ! I cannot bear the thought. If I lose her, I lose all 
I have lived, have sinned for. What an anxious hour is this ! Sup- 
pose he should prove an ignorant impostor, and her life should be 
destroyed, — oh, horror ! But, should I murmur ? do I not deserve 
such punishment, and more, far, far more ? But why should she, poor 
girl, pay the penalty of my crimes ? No, heaven is too just for such 
a sacrifice. Would that I dared to pray. Can the prayers of the 
guilty avail ? The heart cannot be guilty whilst it prays to Heaven, 
if the prayer it oflfers be sincere, and mine for her will be sincere, ay, 
as Heaven itself." He looked round the room, as if fearing some evil 
demon would start forth to prevent his good resolve ; then sinking on 
his knees, the murderer offered up a prayer. 

WTiilst still in the act of supplication, a gentle tap was heard at the 
door. Delorme arose hastily and resumed his seat, just as the little 
white round pill of a head belonging to the bolus-body made its ap- 
pearance. 

" Thank heaven," exclaimed Delorme. " Doctor, doctor," he con- 
tinued, " I need ask no question ; all is, I see, well ; that smile upon 
your face speaks of joy — unbounded joy. I am a father ! " 
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" You Ve hit it, my lord ; you 've hit it ! All in well ; right well, 
too. I am proud to-night, truly — I may say, justly proud, my lord ; 
but I may flatter myself, I think, that at any time few people have 
cause to repent sending for Dr. Grubworthy ; and a lucky thing it was 
that you did send for my humble self; for my profetisional experience 
has proved — indisputably proved — that Uime and tide' are not the 
only things that won't wait for any man." 

None but those who have experienced the nervous, almost inex- 
plicable, sensation that ever seizes upon all who for the first time feel 
they have become a parent, can understand the workings of the mind 
and throbbings of the heart that for the moment almost overcame 
Delorme. He could have wept, he could have laughed ; he did pray — 
prayed silently, for the eye of heaven to watch over the poor helpless 
human being whose life was part of his own ; and of her's, too ; her 
that he loved more than his own. He shook the doctor by both 
hands so violently that poor Mr. Grubworthy was several times danced 
off his feet ; but so delighted was he with his own success, that although 
he felt he was being treated more like a little boy than an M.D., he 
only smiled and laughed, and chuckled and smiled, until Delorme, sud- 
denly stopping, said, ^'Doctor Grubworthy, I 'have this night found a 
child and you a friend. If your other professional avocations will 
permit it, I this instant appoint you my resident physician.'' 

What poor Dr. Grubworthy's sensations were at that instant I shall 
not attempt to describe, for they were indescribable. He saw in his 
mind's eye his humble little apothecary's shop resolving itself " into a 
dew;" he saw the shutters up, and upon them a large bill, " THIS SHOP 
TO LET ; " he saw himself seated beside the Countess at dinner ; he saw 
himself seated beside the Earl in his carriage ; he saw himself going 
to Paris ; he saw himself going to Naples ; he saw, and he saw, and 
saw until he saw himself almost about to faint with overwrought 
feelings of gratitude and delight. 

At last he muttered out, '' My lord, my dear lord, I will not 
attempt to thank you to-night ; I cannot iind words— I cannot, upon my 
honour. Could you, my lord, but feel what a man must feel who has 
been educated as a gentleman — and I have been that, my lord, but non 
sum qucUis eram, — and then compelled by adverse circumstances, durum 
telum necessitaSy to dispense from behind a shabby counter, ha'penny 
pills for little babies, and twopenny-worths of rouge for old maids, you 
would pretty well comprehend what must be my sensations of gratitude 
at this moment. But, bless my soul ! " he exclaimed ; " well, to be 
sure ! why, my lord, you have never once asked of what you are the 
&ther ! guess, my lord, guess ; now pray do guess ? " 

Delorme, smiling, said, " If it will please you, I will guess. Well, 
then, I guess it is a boy ! " 
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** Wrong, my lord, I knew you would be wrong ! guess once 
more." 

" Why," replied his lordship, " I can't see much necessity for 
guessing a second time, for if it be not a boy, it must be a girl." 

" Wrong, again, my lord ; wrong, wrong, wrong ! " and the little 
doctor held both his sides, so tickled was his fancy by his own clever- 
ness. 

" Then," said Delorme, " if I have not a girl, what have I ? " 

" TWO, TWO, TWO ! " roared out the doctor ; « I never do my 
work by halves." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



/ 



** Let 's talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth." 

Shakspere. 

Not far from the villa of the Earl Delorme there is a kind of mall, a 
beautifully shaded walk, running along the river's edge ; the path is 
protected from the water by a dwarf wall, just high enough to form 
an agreeable seat, but which is seldom occupied but by some tired 
labouring man, as he returns at eve from his daily toil, or by an idle 
boy or so playing truant from his school, filling up the wasted hours 
with legs o'erhanging the water's brink, by throwing stones into the 
river at high tide, or into the mud at low. This walk, though so 
tempting in its shady beauty on a summer's day, is but seldom troubled 
by any vast throng of company ; for hours might the poet sit there and 
ruminate, nor fear his muse would be disturbed by impertinent intrusion. 

It is true that there are houses set back in gardens, which should 
speak of life, but they do not ; their windows seem as if they had never 
been thrown up, and the dingy curtains hang down with deathlike 
rigidity. There is a peculiar stillness about the place, a want of life 
that, in spite of oneself, will bring the highest spirits down, and cause a 
sadness to overspread the mind. 

Some few months after the birth of the twin sisters, there might be 
seen seated upon the very wall just mentioned, a gipsey woman, the 
brown tinge of whose sun-burnt features could not destroy the per- 
fection of the face — its lineaments were faultless. Her raven locks and 
jet-black eyes seemed more fitting to adorn the head of an Egyptian 
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queen, than suited to the humble brow of a wandering b^gar. She 
was very young and very poorly clad, and being poor, the wonder was 
the greater why she should have chosen so retired a spot to gain her 
living in. But be her motive what it might, there was the gipsey 
woman, day after day, at a certain hour, seated in the same spot. If 
by chance a stray wanderer should pass by, she addressed them with, 
" Eh, my pretty lady," or " my kind gentleman, will you have your 
fortune told ? Cross my hand with a little sixpence, and you shall be 
told the past, the present, and the future." 

One day, Delorme, accompanied by Dr. Grubworthy, who bad 
actually seen the vision of his '^ shop to let" realised, and had become, 
according to the Earl's promise, an inmate of the villa, was strolling 
down the mall, when they were accosted by the gipsey : ^^ Eh, my 
kind gentlemen," said she, ^^ will you have your fortunes told ? Cross 
my hand with a little sixpence, and you sfalill know the past, the present, 
and the future." 

Delorme smiled upon the gipsey, and, throwing her a piece of money, 
said, ^* My poor woman, I will not trouble you to exert your skill ; 
for the past I have already locked up within my own breast, and 
would to God that some portion of it I could cast hence ; the present 
I know, and therefore upon that point am satisfied ; but of the future" 

" I '11 tell it you," she said. 

" No, no," replied Delorme ; ** try your powers on my friend here : 
tell him what he is, and then " 

" He 's an undertaker," she exclaimed. 

" A devil I" said the Doctor, greatly offended. 

" You are either an undertaker or a doctor ; but they are both so 
much alike, the one merely finishing what the other begins, that fate 
looks upon both of them with the same eyes — ^that you have to do with 
death I am certain ; and look to it that death comes not nearer the roof 
that covers you than you, with all your art, can prevent." 

" Can you," said Delorme, " can you venture to predict the end of 
life ; if so, there, look at my hand ; I am not afraid of knowing the 
exapct moment, if it can there be read :" — ^and the Earl, smiling, held 
forth his hand. 

The gipsey, taking it, said, " Have you ever fought a duel ? for 
there is a bloody line in your palm, twice crossed." Algernon could 
not for the moment prevent a sudden shudder, but so slight that the 
gipsey appeared to take no heed of it. She continued — " Your own 
line of life is long ; you will live to be old, but not happy ; there are 
crosses, many past, and many still to come. Death seems more 
delighted with those about you than with you yourself : go home, go • 
home, and quickly, for there will be wailing and sorrow in the home 
of this hand's master. Will you knotrmore ?" 
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" No," said Delorme, angrily. " Why I have been the fool to 
listen to you at all, I know not !" and throwing down another piece of 
money, the earl and the doctor passed on. 

" That 's a bright-eyed wench," observed Dr. Grubworthy. " It is 
astonishing, anatomically speaking, how beautiful some of those 
gipseys are — they have the real Egyptian cast of feature still lingering 
in their faces : but I didn't much like her fancying me an undertaker." 

" I fancied fiir less," replied the earl, " her recalling to my mind the 
likelihood of her forebodings coming true. I cannot disguise from 
myself, that in spite of all your care, of all your skill, that my poor, 
my beloved wife, is sinking day by day nearer the grave. She has 
never quitted her room, you know, doctor, since the birth of her twin 
daughters. Cannot you at all foresee the end ?" 

" Doctors always hope, — and also like their patients to hope ; for 
between ourselves, hope sometimes cures more than medicine does." 

They were now stopped by two young women bearing two lovely- 
children : they were the earPs daughters. 

^ Delorme kissed them both ; and after giving the two'nurses a thou- 
sand orders to be careful of their charges, he, with the doctor, re- 
turned to the villa. 

On walked the nursemaids, giggling as they went, and chatting, as 
many a nursemaid has done before, about certain young gentlemen, 
" quite gentlemen, who would marry them any day ; ah, that they 
would." They hurried directly up to the gipsey, with whom they ap- 
peared to have become very friendly ; and one of them placing her 
charge in the gipsey's lap, put on her bonnet and cap, and shawl, in 
the most coquettish form she could, and hurried away, saying, ^^ You 11 
excuse me, but he '11 be waiting. I 'm sure I shall be the fine lady 
you have prophesied : he says if I will only go to Gravesend with him 
one day, he will marry me the next : there now !" and away she 
ran. 

The other nurse sat down beside the gipsey, and listened with open 
mouth and open eyes to all the wonder^l greatness that i&te had in his 
own private storehouse kept quietly for no one but this particular 
nursemaid, Betsy Brill. These nursemaids* visits to the Gipsey Queen 
had been of daily occurrence, each taking it by turns to sit with the 
gipsey, who was kind enough to nurse the other's child, whilst she went 
on the road to her own sure destruction. 

The earl*s forebodings were but too well-founded. From day to 
day, nay, from hour to hour, did his countess become more enfeebled. 
Not long before the return of the earl, on the day we have just been 
speaking of, the countess was alone with her favourite attendant, and 
feeling a little stronger than usual, she had risen from her couch, and 
was reclining upon a sofa, supported by several pillows of satin. 
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" Ellen," said the countess, addressing her attendant, ^* You have 
ever been a kind good girl, and I will speak freely to you, for I need 
some one to speak my feelings to. Ellen, I am dying ! Nay, do not 
start — nor weep ; I know that I am dying, nor do I repine. It is the 
will of Him who perhaps is taking me from this vale of tears in pity. 
I could die happily but for the thought of leaving my two poor 
children motherless. I was left thus, and I can, therefore, feel the 
almost hopeless state of such a childhood. For want of a mother's 
care I grew up wayward, and had nearly broken my kind &,ther*s 
heart, so headstrong and wilful was my nature ; but God pitied me, 
and at last opened my eyes to my own sins ; and I tried, oh, how hard 
I tried to conquer, my greatest enemy — myself. I have left full 
directions of my wishes in case I die ; and I here pray of you, Ellen, 
never to desert my children. I know your mind thoroughly, and have 
chosen you, in preference to many higher in station, that I could have 
named, to be their guardian, under the earl's sanction ; and I am sure 
he will never send you from them, when he knows it was my dying 
hope that it should be otherwise. There is a word or two I should 
still wish to add to the letter I have written to Algernon, if you would 
get me my desk ; you will find it on one of the shelves in yonder 
cabinet." 

Ellen immediately ran to the cabinet, and getting on a cliair, for 
the desk was upon an upper shelf, immediately found one which she 
held towards the countess, inquiring ^' if that were it." But it not 
being the right one, for, in truth, it was the little plain desk that held 
the dreaded secret — Ellen, in turning to replace it, overbalanced her- 
self, the chair gave way, and she, with the desk, fell heavily to the 
ground. The countess uttered a scream, but was speedily reassured 
by Ellen running to her unhurt. The real injury had befallen the 
little desk ; it had been shattered almost to pieces ; its fragments and 
papers lay strewed upon the floor. 

The countess was hurt and vexed in the extreme when she found 
that the desk so carefully guarded and prized by her Algernon was 
broken. "Oh! bring every part to me," she exclaimed, "desk, 
papers, all — I dread his anger." 

The remains of the desk, with the papers, were placed beside her, 
and she endeavoured with her poor, thin, pale fingers to re-arrange 
the pieces. In turning over the papers she saw a name that riveted 
her attention : scarcely had she read a line before she commanded her 
attendant to leave her to herself. When the countess found herself 
alone, she devoured the contents of the paper she held : her eyes 
seemed starting from her head, so eagerly did they peruse the lines. 
Her countenance, which had hitherto been pale as alabaster, now be- 
came the colour of fire — the veins of her temples resembled cords, so 
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full and bursting were they — she gasped for breath — the colour flew 
from her cheeks once more — and she sank back on the cushions 
senseless. 

The first person who some time after entered was Delorme, alone. 
He ran towards the couch, but suddenly stopped, and started back as 
though a fiend had stood before him : for his eye fell upon the shat- 
tered desk, and upon the paper still held by the countess. 

^* Oh, heavens and earth I " he exclaimed, ^' she knows all : this 
knowledge will be her death." Not even his love and anxiety for his 
Sebina could make him forgetful of his own safety : he huddled up 
the papers and the desk, thrust them into the cabinet, which he hur- 
riedly locked, and withdrew the key, but not till then did he call for as- 
sistance. When the doctor and others entered they found Algernon 
kneeling by the countess — his hand trembling upon her heart. 
" Doctor," he cried, in a voice of the deepest emotion, '* come here, 
and tell me, oh ! tell me — Can life exist and yet the heart be still ?" 

The Doctor, whose experienced eye required no other aid, gazed 
for a moment ; and then, almost in a whisper, told the sad truth — she 
was dead. 



CHAPTER IX. 



*' O, if thou teach me to believe this sorrow, 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die." 

King John. 



See, see, yon woman, with tattered cloak and ragged mien, whose 
feet scarce touch the earth, so swiftly does she fly ; she leaves the 
river's side — now bounds o'er the little wooden bridge that spans yoa 
muddy creek, darts through the lanes that lead to the highway, and 
though near dying for want of breath, so swift has been her course, 
yet still is laughing — laughing wildly, as if in triumph at some accursed 
plan accomplished. 

A short way down a turning leading from the main road, in a most 
sequestered spot, there had been during several hours for many days 
past a covered cart standing. It was an old shattered sort of vehicle, 
which, like the horse within its shafts, had evidently seen its best days. 
The board on which the name of the owner and the number of the 
cart should have appeared had been designedly covered so completely 
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with mud that no trace of the address was visible. On the side of the 
road sat a man dressed in a smock-frock and broad-brimmed hat ; he 
wore a large dirty-coloured kerchief round his neck, which was so 
arranged that scarcely any portion of his face was exposed to view. 
In his hand he held the remains of an old broken whip, with which he 
was listlessly amusing himself by striking the butt-end against any 
lump of dried mud that happened to lie within his reach, until he had 
reduced it to a powder. Being tired of this most intellectual employ- 
ment, he thrust his hand into his bosom, and thence brought forth 
a leather case, from which he took out a piece of German tinder, then 
a small flint, upon which he held the tinder, and striking it with a 
steel caused it to ignite. A few seconds more sufficed to complete 
his arrangements for the enjoyment of a cigar. It seemed a little out 
of place for a man so vulgar and common-looking to be thus em- 
ployed ; for at the time we are speaking of, cigars were seldom used 
but by people above the common sort. 

'^ She 's a strange creature," said the man ; '^ and Old Nick himself 
would be puzzled to discover what her intentions are, if she didn't 
choose to let him know. Let me see — ^Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
— ^yes it is — it is now ten days that I 've had to wait here for four 
hours every day, and all for what ? I suppose I shall know in time : 
and I will, too, or this is the last time I kick my heels here, I can 
tell her." 

He said no more, but smoked away, and appeared to be going off 
almost as fast asleep as the old horse in the cart, whose head kept 
drooping and drooping lower and lower, as if the head tried to fall off 
but couldn't, until a sudden jerk awoke the senses of the animal just 
sufficiently to cause him slowly to raise his neck to a horizontal posi- 
tion, and then renew the drooping once again. 

We will here leave the man to his dreamy enjoyment, and once 
more return to the earl. 

Violent indeed was the grief he evinced when all hope was at an 
end. No comfort would he receive. He upbraided the doctor for 
want of skill, for want of humanity : he cursed himself for leaving her 
alone; ^^ Perhaps had aid been near," he exclaimed, ''she had yet 
lived." He called upon her name in agony ; as though he thought 
his voice might still have power to unlock the mysterious portals of 
death, and permit that sweet breath, sweeter to him now than his own 
life, once more to enter the sacred shrine it had but just been stolen 
from. 

At last his grief became as silent as the grave ; he sat with tearless 
eye fixed immoveably upon the lovely form that death had made its 
own. He seemed lost to all around — ^if he were spoken to, he an- 
swered not— all consciousness had flown. He had remained thus for 
some length of time, when suddenly a paroxysm of grief seized upon 
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die fountains of his eyes, and a violent flood of t^rs, the dew- 
drops of the heart, flew to his relief. "Still, still," he exclaimed? 
" there are my children : and oh ! Sebiua, for thy dear sake, how I 
will guard, will cherish them : —Where are they ?" he continued ; 
" bring them, bring them to me — ^to their father — ^they have no mother 
now. Oh, God ! your vengeance is complet.e !" 

At this instant a most violent screaming of women's voices was 
heard, and Ellen, rushing into the room of death, exclaimed, " O, my 
lord, my lord, — one of your daughters — " 

f' My children ! '* cried the affrighted fether. " Speak, i^ak ! " • 

" One of them is lost — stolen by the gipsey who for days pajrt has 
been hovering about this house." 

^' Stolen !" shrieked Delorme. It was soon explained that the ser- 
vants had intrusted the children to the gipsey woman whilst they went 
away to walk with two young men, and that when they returned they 
found only one child lying on the spot where the gipsey had formerly 
been sitting. Every one that could be mustered was sent forth in dif- 
ferent directions, seeking for the lost child — but, alas ! to no avail ; — 
and why, we will now make clear, by again taking the reader once 
more into the sequestered lane. 

The usual term of four hours was nearly concluded, the cigar had 
fallen from the man's lips, and he and his horse were evidently and truly 
fast asleep, vrhen suddenly he was aroused by hearing a voice calling, 
" Up, up, sluggard ! curses on you ! all will be ruined yet." The man 
started, and there before him stood the gipsey woman gasping for 
breath. " Quick I quick ! " she exclaimed, " into the cart with you ; 
and if there be but an hour's life in that old horse, beat it out of him 
but you make him go." 

She mounted the cart and receded to the farther end, so that she 
was completely out of sight ; the man jumped up af^er her, and the 
horse, as if he had understood her kind words about beating his life 
out of him if he did not go, started off at the first touch of the whip 
into a most affected imitation of a gallop. 

The moment they were fairly on the road towards London, the wo- 
man began to laugh madly, and from beneath her cloak brought forth 
one of the twin daughters of the Earl Delorme. " Why Ida ! '* ex- 
claimed the man, " in heaven's name what have you done ? Whose 
child is that ? " 

" Delorme's," exclaimed the woman. " Poor idiot ! did he think 
because be had neither seen nor heard of me that I had forgotten my 
oath? I swore on his wedding-day — you remember it, do you not? 
for it was an oath not likely to be easily forgotten — that I would be 
revenged, and revenged I will be to the last hour of my life. Here,*' 
she exclaimed in a tone of violent exultation as she held up the beau- 
tiful infant, " here, here, is my revenge — a lasting one ! " 
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Not a word more was said. They appeared buried in their own re- 
flections. If we might judge by the frown upon the man's brow and 
the motion of his lips, as though in deep converse with himself, the 
whole affidr was anything but satis&ctory to him. 

As they approached nearer to town the old horse was allowed to 
assume a bearing much more in accordance with the evident respect- 
ability of his time of life. They had turned from the main road a good 
deal towards the right, and were now passing over Battersea Bridge 
in the direction of the fields. When they arrived there the horse was 
pulled up ; the woman alighted. " Give me the brat," she said — 
*' her ladyship, I mean. Ha, ha ; a pretty ladyship I '11 make of her 
before I 've done my task." 

^* Ida," said the man, ^^ I don't like this devil's work at all ; and to- 
night I am determined to know the aim and end of all your schemings, 
or-" 

" Or what ?" replied the woman : ** the old threat, I suppose ; you'll 
leave me ! — but no more of this foolery now — give me the child, and 
do you dispose of our splendid equipage ; it must have been a treat to 
her little ladyship to have had so nice a ride in such a charming car- 
riage." 

The man turned towards the interior of the cart, and lifted the sleep- 
ing child from off some straw whereon it had been happily slumbering ; 
and oh ! how little dreaming of the diabolical plot then hatching for 
its future misery. The infiint was very beautiful ; and as the man was 
about to hand it to the woman, it opened its sweet blue eyes and smiled 
up in his fiice — he involuntarily kissed it. "Hang the little thing," 
said he, " why did it smile upon me. — I 'd defy any man^ being a man, 
to ill use a child that, in its helplessness, offers him its love. There, there, 
take it — and keep it from me, if you would not have me divide my love 
between this and our own. I half like it already." 

" You shall neither like it nor shall it like you— mind how you 
thwart my plans — there, there, away ; for see, a carriage approaches." 
She took the child and a bundle, then hurried from the road straight 
across the field — the cart drove off down a turning in an opposite di- 
rection, just as the carriage rapidly approached. The woman, with 
that natural curiosity inherent in the sex, could not resist looking 
back — she had Scarcely done so before she was crouching upon the 
earth. A glance had told her how nearly she had been discovered — 
she had recognised the carriage — it was Delorme's. 

The instant it had fairly passed she stood erect, and, holding up the 
child, called after it in derision. " Oh, thou unnatural man— oh, thou 
unfeeling fether, to desert your child thus : turn back, turn back and 
take it — see how the little thing imploringly holds forth its tiny arms 
in supplication. Why, has your heart no ears to listen to its cries ? 

F 
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Well, well," she continued, " the sin be upon year own bead. I have 
offered you your child, and you refuse it — never upbraid me, if the 
education I shall give it be not exactly in accordance with the exalted 
views of an Karl for his darling child." 

The carriage being now hid from her view, she ceased, and again 
walked on towards that side of the field most distant ftom the road. 
Here she sat down upon a little mound beneath a hedge ; laid the 
child upon the grass, and then untied the bundle. 

Having carefully surveyed the surrounding country in order to be 
secure that no eye was watching her, she drew forth a large clasp- 
knife. ^' 'Tis sharp," she said ; '^ ay, as sharp as is my thirst for re» 
venge* Look at it," she continued, as she held it suspended between 
the tip of her thumb and that of her forefinger, the point hanging 
downwards exactly over the child's throat — '^ look up at it ; it is one of 
death's disguises : Death, the. real Proteus of this world — for there is 
no shape he cannot at will assume ; and know, that whether it be his 
whim to take the mountain's form, or that of the grain of sand-~of the 
real substantial sword of war, or of the air-drawn dagger of the mind, 
hi4 power is equal — resistless — certain. Look up, thou little speck of 
life, and tell me — shall I, by merely relaxing the pressure of this finger, 
let loose for ever the whole current of thy days, and thus destroy the 
power of dire old age to torture you by slowly eating away thy youth 

^nd beauty — thy very brain and eyes? — shall I do. this " she 

ottered a scream ; the knife fell from her hand, — '^ Horror I" exclaimed 
a voice ; '^ what would you do ?" Ida turned upon the fi|ieaker ; it waa 
hef companion ; he was no longer disguised, but now appeared in his 
ewtt character — a dissipated, wild young man. He had approached 
her unheard ; and by laying his hand upon her arm thus unexpectedly, 
had nearly consummated the very deed he would prevent So startled 
was she, that her power to retain her hold was gone — the knife had 
fiJlen, and now stood erect, its blade half buried in the earth, not an 
inch from the neck of the unconscious child. 

^^ Allen," she said, '' why did you come on me so stealthily ? or was 
it that the flightiness of my brain had closed my ears to all but the 
sounds bom of my own thoughts ? I sometimes fear, AJlen, that you 
are right, and that a tinge of madness steals over me ; but why should it 
not be so ? for I have cause enough, heaven knows, although you do not." 
She sat quite still for several minutes, gazing intently upon the child. 

Allen Bay, for that was the name of the youth, knowing her strangely 
constituted mind, took no heed of her. 

After la short interval of silence she started up. '^ Come, come," 
she said, *' 'tis time that we were moving — the sun is sinking rapidly, 
it will be dark enough by the time we reach our home. Where is tlie 
phial ?" 
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Allen drew forth from his pocket a small phial, the contents of 
which were a chemical solution whose power immediately destroyed the 
colouring tincture with which her face and hands had been stained. 
Her tattered cloak and ragged dress were soon removed, and in a few 
minutes she appeared in her usual flaunty attire. In endeavouring to 
take off the beautiful frock from the child, her impatience caused the 
strings to become entangled in a firm knot. << Bring the knife," she 
said, '^ and cut this string — we need not be over careful about spoiling 
her iine dress ; for her ladyship, like a young nun, has from this day 
forsworn the pomps and vanities of this wicked world." 

Allen did as he was desired ; but in drawing away the knife, he 
gave Ida a dreadful cut on the thumb. She screamed with pain, and 
dashed the infknt on the earth. ^* Brute !" she exclaimed ; <^ see how 
you have maimed me." It was a severe cut, and bled profusely. She 
tore off the child's frock and with it endeavoured to staunch the wound. 
Allen went much more methodically to work. From the frock he cut 
a long narrow slip, then bringing the edges of the wound carefully 
together, most artistically bandaged it round. "There," said he, 
" the best medicines for a simple cut like this are, its own blood and a 
little patience — ^leave it as it is for a day or two, and all will be sound 
again ! — Here, let me be her ladyship's lady's-maid ; it 's true I 'm 
better at dressing a wound than at dressing a young miss ; but if she's 
to wear these wretched things," and he held up some very ragged 
dothes, ^' I don't think my want of practice will be any great drawback 
to her general appearance." 

' The Infant was soon equipped in the clothes taken from the bundle ; 
diid having wrapped up the child's own things in the cloak and gown 
wJorn by Ida as the gipsy, they secreted them among the weeds and 
tttiderwood of a dry ditch close by. Having done this, they took their 
way towards town. The child, to prevent observation, had been en- 
veloped in a handsome shawl, and was carried most reluctantly by 
Allen Bay. 

' By the time they had reached the heart of London, the night had 
biecome perfectly dark. They now stopped at the end of a court in 
St. Giles's. Allen Bay gave up his charge to Ida, and then left her. 
Ida, with the child, entered the court. 

Those who have never witnessed such scenes can little imagine from 
any written picture, however graphic in its delineation, the heart* 
sickening wretchedness of the abodes of the really poor. In many 
houses, found in the neighbourhood we are now about to visit, eight, 
ten, or a dozen families occupy a single tenement. But that which 
makes the eye of pity weep with scalding tears, and morality stand 
like a ghost trembling upon the brink of its own grave, is where, from 
abject want, two or three men, with their wives and children, are 

F 2 
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huddled together of a night in the same room. Even the sacred pri- 
vacy of wedded life the poor are thus compelled to sacrifice. Tt 
appears that, without money, we should also be without feeling. Td 
such a scene of degrading wretchedness, Disease alone is wanting to 
fill up the distance, and thus add perfection to the frightful picture. 
Now, Disease, like a demon, revels most where least the heart can 
bear it — where poverty is greatest, there is he quickest found : even 
the little power that money lends to drive it hence, here must be 
sought in vain ! The aching head can know no quiet— the sigh of 
grief is drowned in the drunkard*s laugh. Hark I from yonder corner 
of the room arises the first cry of the new-bom infant, as wailing o'er 
its own misfortune, in being brought into a world whose heritage is 
little else but woe. Hush, hush ! do not speak now ; for see, on the 
other side, l>ing on a bed formed of some rags laid over a few shav- 
ings, is a dying man, and as the last breath passes through those lips 
they smile their long farewell, as happy at being rid of that which but 
sustained for years a life of misery. 

Let those who doubt the truth of this sad picture, let them but go 
the daily rounds of the parish doctor, in some densely populated 
poverty-stricken neighbourhood, and not a day shall pass but they will 
witness scenes equally frightful, deplorable, heartbreaking. 

Think of this, ye would-be philanthropists, and be stirring. Ida 
Walked up the court until she reached a house, from beneath the par- 
lour window of which slanted out a cellar door. This was open ; and 
against the side of the way down were two or three small shelves^ 
ostentatiously displaying, by the light of a melancholy candle stuck in 
a piece of clay, a few old shoes. ' 

From out the mouth of this pit of Acheron issued the most heart- 
rending cries of children, mixed with the sharp sound of blows and 
the sharper voice of an enraged female. Ida called down to the 
woman, but not being able to make herself heard, she descended. 

The cellar was occupied by an old woman, in the act of forcing 
something down the throat of a child, who appeared to be in the agoni^ 
of sufilbcation. At the side of the fire-place sat a blind young woman, 
neatly dressed, but having a most ghost-like appearance, for she was 
entirely in white ; on her breast was pinned a written label, calling 
upon the charitable to relieve her forlorn state : five or six children, of 
various ages, were crouching in different parts of the room, trembling 
with fear and all in tears. 

" There,** bawled out the old beldam to the choking child, " you*ll 
rob me again, will you? — take that, and that," and at each word she 
struck the little helpless thing on either side of the head : '^ and now 
stop your squalling, or I'll give you ten times worse.'* 

Every child at once endeavoured to stifle its own cries, by forcing 
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^me part of its ragged attire into its mouth, for each of them appeared 
to. know that such a threat was not likely to be neglected by the wretch 
with whom they lived. 

. " Why> Meggy," said Ida, addressing the old woman, who had 
been too busy until that moment to heed a stranger*s presence, " why, 
Meggy, what has ruffled your sweet temper so much to-night ? Has 
your preparatory school become so rebellious that even the strong 
hand of my old nurse is at &ult in keeping it in subjection ? Old age, 
I suppose, Meggy, has reduced your strength since my young days ; 
it was a strong hand once ; at least, it seemed such to me then/' 

" Why, little Ida," replied the old woman, softening down in an 
instant, '^ my pretty Ida, is that you ? How kind to come and see the 
poor old beggar-woman in her miserable home ? But we knew better 
days once, child ; did we not ? and may do so again, eh ? " 

" It will be long first, I fear," replied Ida ; "all seems to conspire 
to thwart me, and favour him. Oh, what a fool was I to let my 
passions overcome my sense ! But no more of that now, but to the 
business which has brought me here." 

" Silence," again roared out the old woman to the child she had 
been ill-using, and who, appearing to be in great agony, could no 
Ipnger repress its cries. 

" Meggy, what have you been doing to that child ?— see, its little face 
Is swollen and black." 

" All the better," said the hag j *' it will be a lesson to every one of 
the^n. You little know the ingratitude of children ; do what you will 
ibr them, it *s all the same. These children never seem to remember 
t}iat it is I who give them shelter and food and clothes ; to be sure, 
(the clothes are but rags, yet those, being a part of their stock in trade, 
are invaluable. No, they forget all this, and I may starve for what 
they care. Not a penny has either of them brought home to-night ; 
do ,t.hey think I am going to encourage idleness ?" As she said this she 
^xed upon the children a look that made them quail with fear. " Not 
%; if they work not, they feed not. That little wretch, too, 
would have robbed me — ha, ha, me ! Did she think I was to be done 
^By a thing like that ? I had carefully examined every one of them, to 
^iind out whether they had not hidden money about them ; when forcing 
open her mouth, what should I see between her teeth and her cheek 
"but a bran-new farthing I What I said I, a mouthful of copper ? Well, 
.]Hrell, if you 're so fond of it, you shall have a bellyful too, if it kill 

" Surely,** said Ida, disgusted, " you never " 

" I did though ; I made her swallow it I ha, ha, ha ! There 's no 
way so certain to sicken children of anything as to give them their 
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Ida looked Hpon the child she had brought with her^ as if fyt a 
momeat doubting whether she could muster courage sufficient to leav^ 
it in such a den of misery. 

This transient feeling of a rising pity was not diminished by tlue 
sig^t which presented itself to her view as the children went to what 
the old woman called '^ bed." It was merely some haybands pulled 
to pieces, and strewed on the floor of a small inner cellar. The poor 
little creatures huddled themselves together upon it, with no other 
covering than a wretched piece of worn out carpet ; the door was 
closed upon them and bolted. 

" There,'* said the old woman, " when you have earned your break- 
&st to-morrow, you shall l^ve it — but not before." Then turning 
round she threw herself back into an old easy chair, as if quite over- 
come by mental and bodily exertion. 

Ida, who had been for several minutes lost in thought, as if still 
uncertain what course to pursue, at last said, 

<< Meggy, -I have brought with me a child that you must for the 
present take charge of. For some length of time it must be kept 
entirely out of sight, for soon there wUl be a hue and cry after it, 
that may even penetrate to this wretched place. Not that I think it 
would be easily recognised in these rags ; do you ? " 

^^ Recognised I " rejoined the old woman, with evident surprise at 
Ida's simplicity, '^ recognised ! I should like to see the child thatt 
could be recogpiised after coming under my hands ; why, in three days 
it shall be one mass of sores, and deformity, and " 

<' Silence, Meggy ; one's blood runs cold to hear you. No, no.; 
there must be none of your ingenuity displayed upon ^is babe. All 
I require is a hiding-place wherein to let it bide a time, until my plans 
are ripe and certain : but how is it, Meggy, that you have become 
thus savage in your nature ? I am well aware that gentleness wa« 
nevei'' one of your foibles, but now " 

" Ah, little Ida— you hear I still call you ' little Ida,' for I can't 
bring my lips to give you any other name than that I used when you 
were my only charge. I believe you owe me many a wrong, but it 
was all love for you that made me act as I did. I thought all was for 
the best ; it has proved the reverse ; but I could not help that, and yoo 
have forgiven me, I know : but I *m wandering. I '11 say no more of 
the past ; but for the future, I am your slave, your tool, to work your 
will with ; it is my only chance of making some amends for bringing 
about your ruin, your detruction." 

<< Do not speak so loud," replied Ida, as «he made a sign towards the 
blind young woman. 

^^ liiwks bless you, pretty lj»ve, poor blind Mary has played the deaf 
and dumb so long, that she has almost persuaded herself out of two 
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more of her 0ensefl ; she never speaks, sbe never hears, but rfie 's an 
industnoufi g^rl at money ^making ; in taking away her eyes I knew I 
should give her a fortune, and it will prove so." Notwithstanding 
Mary's deafness, the old womail thought it quite advisable to lower her 
6vm voiee whilst mentioning the method she had adopted to make the 
poor creature's fortune. 

*^ Grood night, Meggy, good night ; and remember, not a hair of 
that child's head must be injured ; my revenge is of a higher stamp 
than the infliction of bodily pain — remember." 

Ida reascended the steps, and, deep in thought, wended her way 
towards her own abode. 



CHAPTER X. 



but lend thy serious hearing 



To i^rhat I diall unfold. 

Speak, I am bound to hear. 
So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt hear. 

Shakspen. 

Tflfi house in which Ida and Allen Bay resided was in the vicinity 
of 6<^ Square : it was kept by a woman, and let out in floors, And 
single apartments, to parties whose charactors, for the most purt^ 
were far from reputable. 

Ida and Allen Bay occupied a back parlour, which served them 
for a whole house. The bed was hid from general observation by 
a large screen, one corner of which usually served as Ida's wardrobe ; 
for upon most occasions would be found there a dress hanging over 
the comer, with sundry other portions of f4MBaale attire. On wash- 
Ing^iays the screen served for a clothes-line ; and as their stock of 
fine linen was somewhat limited, every day might be said to be thai 

identical one. 

A small lumber-room was formed on the top of the bedstead, which 
top, not being made of any solid material, hung dowa most alarmingly 
in the middle, incessantly threatening destruction to the unconscious 

sleepers beneath. 

When Ida returned home she found Allen already there, and in foil 
enjoyment of a cigar and a glass of ale, which he refilled very fre- 
quently from a pewter pot standing upon the table. 

The first caxe of Ida, upon entering, was to pass behind the screen 
and kiss a chfld that lay in innocent slumber there. 

How beautiful is a sleeping child— the soft and gentle smile that, 
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alas ! always dies with ^ildhood, yet ever mantles on the sleeping 
infant's face, was there, and told of the sours first purity. — ^A hundred 
kisses did she give that child, but it awoke not, yet seemed to smile 
more sweetly at every caress a mother gave. What a contradiction 
was her conduct now, to that which she had evinced but a few hours 
before. Could she, who seemed to love her own thus fondly, be the 
cruel cause of endless, hopeless misery to another's child ? Strange 
as it may appear, it was from out that very love sprang forth the 
fiendish fruit of a revengeful mind. 

Ida's whole soul seemed formed of two single passions ; — a single 
love — a single hate. The love had once been Allen's — her hate was 
still Delorme's. The love which had brought her to what she now 
was, had shifted from the father to her child, and reigned there, alone — 
supreme. 

The bitter agony she knew that she should have sufiered, had she been 
robbed of her darling child, whispered to her heart how best she could 
make another parent suffer, and upon this thought did she build her 
scheme of vengeance. 

When she had feasted her eyes and lips upon her in&nt, and had 
removed her walking attire, she sat down at the table o^^site to 
Allen Bay, who, with hands in pockets and cigar in mouth, gazed at 
her with half-unconscious eyes, as she thus addressed hun : — 

'* Allen, you this morning said, as you held out some vague threat, 
that you would ^ this night know the aim and end of all my schemings.' 
I have never before been over-fond of telling you more than I wished 
all the world to know ; for your tongue is as industrious as your hands 
are idle. I have been thinking much upon your words all the way as I 
came home, and I feel that the fitting time has arrived to let you know 
some of my views — my secrets." 

'^ You are mighty condescending," said Allen, in a tone and manner 
that clearly indicated how much he should prefer a little peace and 
quiet to all the secrets that were ever intrusted to the confessor even of 
a convent. 

^* You have often asked me why I have taken such a deadly hatred 
to the Earl Delorme, and why I have stolen away one of his twin 
children. Whether you will ever know my cause of hate will depend 
upon one condition — ^marrij^e." 

Allen took the cigar from his mouth, and opening his eyes with 
surprise to their very fullest, echoed the word " Marriage !" 

" Yes," replied Ida, " marriage is the condition. It is true, a time 
was, when you asked, nay, prayed for this hand — was it not so ? — and 
I refused : refused, but not for lack of love ; for here I swear, no 
other man has ever known my heart's affections but yourself; and yet 
I did reftise " 



ALLEN RAY. 
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^< You did refuse to be mj wife ; but scarce a month bad poissed, 
ere, abandoning your &ther's roof, you preferred — " 

** Whether I preferred to be an honourable wife or live the life we 
do, is not the point we are to discuss — my question is, that now my 
mind is changed, will you or will you not make me your wife?" 

'< Ida,*' said Allen Ray, ^' when young hearts love, they love 
truly ; and I believe that yours and mine were true. The lover 
paints the idol of his heart in colours he finds reflected from every 
kindly act of her he loves — on her side, she the same. Their love is 
then 'Unselfish — generous ; for it asks no more than it is willing to be- 
stow. But let the balance once be swerved but by the weight of 
a single hair, and doubt creeps in to drag it down. Were lovers to be 
equally deserving to the end, then love would never wither, but Cupid's 
torch bum brightly to the last ; for kindness would unceasingly re- 
plenish it. In life, Ida, this, I fear, is but of rare occurrence ; for 
soon, too soon,- each party becomes exacting — each one requires too 
large a profit to be returned for the little stock of true afiTectioa they 
themselves are willing to invest. Is it not so ? But we know it is ; 
for we have passed through all these stages. Now to the point. Ida, 
I am no longer the idol of your heart. I do not upbraid you for your 
lost affection, for I am undeserving now of its possession. We have 
been each other's fates----our unholy love has been our mutual ruin. 
Had you but become my wife when first I wooed you, how different 
would now have been our lots ! I then should not have lost my self- 
respect nor ever known the degradation I have since plunged into. I 
was always thoughtless, idle, giddy — this I know — ^but not dishonour- 
able ; what I have since become is at your door. For the hundredth 
time, Ida, I again ask you, why did you refuse me ?" 

" That is my secret." 

^ And you think the knowledge of such a secret is bribe sufiScient 
for me to give up a whole life's liberty ? " 

^ I do ; and so will you when once you shall possess^it. It is with 
a generous feeling, though mixed up too with selfishness, I now offer 
you my hand. I want man's aid to carry out my plans, but no man's 
aid can I secure, without securing with it a ceaseless dread of being 
wronged, betrayed, unless the interest he must tske for me shall at 
the same time be his own: who but a husband can stand in this 
positi(m ? I ask you not for love, for that can live, for the same object, 
but once, and yours for me, I fear, is dead. I only ask your hand and aid." 

At this instant a little joyous sound came from behind the screen, — 
the child was laughing in its sleep. 

Ida and Allen gazed at each other with a look of olden times ; 
their eyes were for an instant brightened up with a ray caught from 
the light of their early love. " Kiss me, Ida,"' said Allen, "and let 
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us try to reviTe the kindly feelings of former days. There are many 
reasons why we have become somewhat cooler than we ased to be. 
Our affairs alone are not the most cheering, are they ? but better days 
may come yet, and whether they do or not, there, behind yon screen, 
lies one link at least that should bind our hands together, if not our 
hearts. There, girl, there is my hand, and as to your mighty secret, 
either divulge or keep it as you will." 

They both felt a thrill of happiness at that moment the like of 
which had not visited their hearts for many a day ; so certain is it that 
even the shadow of Bight always brings with it a happy form. 

Ida, unlocking a small box, took forth a sealed paper, which she gave 
to Alien Bay. 

^^ Take it," she said, ^' and the day we become one, break the seal, 
a&d, when alone, read the contents. There you will find the whole 
cause of all my strange conduct towards yourself, and of the hate I 
bear the Earl Delonne, clearly laid bare." 

** Why not now ? " said AU^i Bay, making a movement as if at once 
to break open the paper. Ida tore it from his hand, her violent 
purions were roused in an inrtant-the beauty of her eyes was gone 
--HBhe was again the fiend. 

<< Bather idiould these hands tear out thine eyes than let them read 
the secrets hidden here, until you have fulfilled our conditions to the 
letter. Allen, when will you know me well enough to know that I am 
not one to trifle with ? " 

'^ There," she said, returning the paper to the box, which she kwkM, 
^^ lie there till my wedding-day ; thou art my dower— a richer one thim 
such as he deserves." 



CHAPTER XI. 



EjeSf look your last ! 

Arms take your last embrace I and lips, O you 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing deadi. 

Momeo and JvUsL 

After Delorme had in a degree recovered from the first shock <of his 
double bereavement, he left no stone unturned to trace out the gipsy 
who had stolen his child. Beward upon reward was offered ibr the 
recovery, or for even the knowledge of the fate of bis daugfaii^r. 
The loss of his wife, her whcmi he had adored, alone would have been 
almost more than he* mig^t have imagined he ix>uld find sufficient 
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streogtb to «4«nd up i^imit ; but when the fatal stroke from the dart 
of releatlfiss Death was so immediately followed by another loss, 
SG^trcely, if at all, less maddening, we cannot feel astonished that for a 
time he should have all the appearance of a Innatic. He flew from 
place to plaoe, asking for his child. Not a gipsy was found within 
miles of London, but was compelled to undergo a severe examination, 
and when found innocent of all knowledge of the crime, they were in 
turn rewardedi and sent in quest of further information. 

It was strange, but not once did it cross Delorme's mind that the 
woman he had so much cause to dread, was likely to have had any 
kjoowledge of the wicked act. No, he very soon began to view the 
whole as a just retribution sent by Heaven to punish him for his deadly 
crimes. 

As the day approached on which it had been arranged the interment 
of his beloved Sebina should take place, an evident change was 
working, not only upon the Earl's mind, but also upon his form and 
features. There was a stooping in the shoulders, so unlike his former 
hsjjighty bearing, and a fixed yet vacant expression in the eye. But 
what would soon cause gpreatest change of all, was that incessairt 
working of. the brain, that fever of the restless mind, which eats up 
you^, and sucks the juice from out each little tube that clothes the 
yonng man's head,, and leaves them but pale ghosts of what they onee 
bHve.b0en. Yes, early as it was in his days of sorrow, grey hairs had 
found a home upon his brow. 

, It had been the earnest request of the late Countess that whenever 
afa^ should die, she might rest beneath the hallowed roof of that same 
little village church wherein the knot which bound her to her love, 
and promised so muc& happiness, had but a year before been tied. 

What a widely different scene now presented itself at the villa, to 
that which but a few short months before had charmed the eye of 
beauty and made each gallant heart bound with delight. All was now 
sad and sombre ; instead of music's sweetest sounds falling upon the 
ravished ear, nought could be heard but sighs. Poor Dr. Grubworthy 
was incessant in his attentions, and the Earl, as if in atonement for the 
burst of unkindness he had evinced with regard to the doctor, 
noade him his chief companion. The young Sebina, the Earl's 
now only child, was never allowed to be absent from the father or 
from his friend the doctor ; with one of them she incessantly remained, 
so fearful was the Earl that he might lose her too. 

. The day of the funeral arrived. Delorme had passed the> whole 
mght by the cof&n of his wife, and in a cot close by his Me rested his 
onljjr hope, his remaining child. 

JBarly in the mcHming a great stir in the neighbourhood began, for 
mul to the Earl's wedding there had been no circumstamce ever in 
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those parts which had cauaed anything like the sensation this, sad 
pageant was expected to create. 

It is a strange morbid feeling that, which makes people fond, o^ 
attending funerals, but such a feeling is very general amongst th^ 
uneducated and low. How seldom is a funeral found to be about to 
take place, but you will see twenty women, mostly carrying children, 
and all running to the scene of death, as though it were the most 
pleasing spectacle their eyes could feast on. Whenever it is possible 
to prevent this indelicate intrusion upon sacred grief, it behoves all 
such as have the power to exert it. Surely if there be a time at which 
the workings of the heart would wish to avoid the vulgar gaze and 
heartless observation of an unfeeling rabble, it is when they are paying 
the last sad tribute to the dead — ^when the heart weeps over a grave 
that will in a few short moments close for ever upon a long loved 
friend, perhaps upon an only child. Certainly on the occasion we are 
now describing there was no overwrought fineness of feeling evinced. 
The road from the bridge to the church was as gay as if it led to a 
]UJay-day fair, rather than to the tomb. But still there might be some 
little excuse for investing this particular ceremony with a degree of 
public interest more than in common cases, for the circumstance of the 
!Earl losing both his wife and child in the same hour» and the mystery 
with which the ^ifiair of the child was enveloped, called up in some a 
deep feeling of pity for the father, and in many a vast amount of 
wonder why the child should have been upon that particular d^y 
spirited away ; for, I need scarcely mention that in such a hi^unlet^ 
although so near London and in the nineteenth century, there w^rQ 
siot a few who clearly saw, and quite as clearly, I have no doubt, a9L 
had ever been before, the hand of witchcraft. Before the first soun4 
of the bell had announced the time was near, the whole church an4 
burying^ground around it was thronged with anxious spectators. At 
last the mournful cavalcade advanced. The Earl, sufiTering real grief 
now, followed with tottering steps the poor withering remains of all 
that he had from earliest youth regarded the possession of as the 
seventh heaven of this world's joys ; he had lost his peace of mind 
for ever in this life, and of the one to come he trembled to think on ^ 
for what ? — to obtain what ? Where was his worldly heaven, now ? 

Even from this sad scene, he could not consent to have his only 
hope, his poor motherless child absent ; the unconscious infant wa^ 
borne to its mother's grave. 

The moment when the Earl placed his foot within the holy precincl^i 
the venerable pastor, with voice that thrilled through every he^uE^t^ 
commenced, as he took the lead of the sad procession, those heavenlir 
words of hope, ^^ / am the restirrectian and the life" This onp lin^ 
had not ceased before every head was uncovered, every tongue wais 
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stilled. The little church was well adapted to give solemnity to the 
ihdaiiclioly scene ; no pomp was there ; the few escutcheons of the 
l^ygone dead that mouldered on the walls, and at first sight spoke of 
Worldly vanity, were decaying fest, and thus, perhaps, with silent 
&hgue appealed more strongly to the reflective mind, to ponder 
deeply on this world's nothingness. 

The coffin had scarcely been lowered into the vault beneath the 
church, and the last ^' Amen " pronounced, than a murmur arose 
amongst th^ crowd. It was evident some circumstance had occurred, 
that made the bystanders marvel and look aghast. Delorme was too 
much engrossed with the ceremony in which he then played so con- 
spicuous a part to observe for some time their looks of horror. He 
was aroused from his sad reverie by Dr. Grubworthy, who had left the 
side of the Earl at the first sign of something being wrong, and had 
now returned ; he whispered to Delorme, " Oh, my dear Lord, prepare 
your mind for another shock, a dreadful one ; this is, I am aware, no 
time or place at which your heart should be further wounded ; but 
the messenger who brings the sad intelligence is an ignorant, foolish 
man, who, fearing he shall lose his reward, refuses to place the 
melsuicholy proof he brings in any other hand but yours." 

*'For heaven's sake,'* exclaimed Delorme, ** speak more clearly; 
-^litft jitoof ? what mail ? Ah ! does he bring news of my lost child ? 
}f ky,' keep Mm not from me an instant. Where, where is he? " 

'The man, who was a poor country-looking clown, upon bearing this, 
iMtiemced, and without a word of preface, began his tale. It appeared 
hV'Crklf a labourer in the fields, and having heard, as indeed every one 
fi£d^ddn^' within miles of the place, how the Earl had lost his daughter, 
^iid how the Earl had promised great rewards to all such as could 
trHtig him any news of the fate of his child ; and how he himself had 
tli^ ^ery morning found a proof that he believed would entitle him to 
f He said reward ; he told the Earl, and the bystanders who stood around 
wtth gaping mouths, that how he had, not two hours before, found 
ddme ragged clothes, just such as those worn by gipsies, and that 
trapped up in them was a beautifully worked infant's dress, which he 
fiad no doubt had belonged to the Earl's daughter. '* See here, my 
liOrd," he went on, as he drew something from beneath his coat ; '* See 
here, I *ze sure you '11 know it, notwithstanding it be so besmeared 
^!th blood," and he held up the bloody frock. Delorme looked upon 
this proof, a proof too certain in his mind of his child's murder, with 
a wild stare ; then casting his eyes once more into the vault wherein 
his wife lay buried, lie was about to raise them imploringly towards 
tf&Ven, when he suddenly uttered a cry, and pointing franticly to a 
disftant ' part of the crowd, exclaimed, "There, there — 'tis she," and 
iSiinted in the arms of those around him. So unexpected and sudden 
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was his fall, that every eye was directed towards him, which gave time 
for Ida to escape— for it was she he had at that moment recognised, 
smiling in triumph at his despair. 

The finding of the frock covered with blood gave a new turn to the 
pursuit ; it was no longer the mere discovery of the stealer of the 
child, and thus to bring about a restoration, but now it was for the 
apprehension of the murderer. All their new efforts were as unavail- 
ing as heretofore. The field in which the clothes had been found was 
dug up in all directions, but no further remains of the child could be 
discovered. 

As soon as the Earl was sufi&ciently recovered from the shocks he 
had so recently endured, as to leave the villa, he made preparations 
not only to fly from the scene of so much sufiering, but to quit 
England. In consequence of this determination, he wrote to Graph 
to desire he would remain in Paris until his own arrival there. 

The Earl with his child took up his abode for the few days, as 
he had intended, to remain in this country, in one of his town mansions ; 
but here he was compelled to stay for several months, in consequence 
of a slow and wearing illness which had seized upon hb whole frame. 

The villa was entirely closed ; and, as is generally the case in 
country places, soon gained the reputation of being haunted. 

Month after month passed away, Allen Bay had kept his promise ; 
and Ida, now being his wife, had given him the sealed paper contain- 
ing the revelations of hermystery. 

Surprised, indeed, had Allen been when first he read the astounding 
truth ; he now could comprehend why one with passions violent as 
her own, thus pursued with deadly hate the man whom she suspected 
had so deeply wronged her. Whatever this wrong might be, so inge- 
niously, so artfully had the whole been contrived and carried through, 
that do what they would, no proof could they discover sufficient to 
^x the crime upon Delorme ; they were, therefore, compelled to await 
the turn of fate, or chance, to aid them. 

Allen Eay was one of those characters, the like of which there are 
ten thousand always to be found in London. 

He was the son of a country doctor, and had as a child fallen in 
love with the drunken curate's daughter, the bright-eyed, self-willed 
Ida. Ida, in mind, had never been really a child, and the affection 
she had in early youth formed for her young playmate, only became 
the more fixed and more determined as year by year was added to her 
youth and led to womanhood. 

Secrecy and mystery were the prevailing traits of her character ; 
therefore it was not wonderful, that the strong attachment she had 
formed for Allen was never once suspected by those around her. Her 
great idea of happiness was, that whilst her father was soundly sleep- 
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ing, from intoxication, she might descend from her window at midnight, 
and wander in the moonlight o'er hill and dale with her young lover. 
TVlienever he hinted of speaking openly to her father, and thus gain 
his consent that at a future day he might become her husband, she was 
invariably pettish and ill-tempered, and would again and again declare 
that if he ever took that course to gain her hand, it should as surely 
prove the way to lose it. 

" What !" she would say — " I be made the gaping-stock for all the 
clowns of our wretched village to open their wide mouths and wonder 
at ? — not I. If ever we become one, that day shall be unknown to all 
the world besides ourselves." 

Allen had now attained an age at which it was thought advisable 
that he should study his profession in London, and walk the hospitals ; 
he therefore, the evening before he was to leave his home, sought and 
obtained a meeting in the dead of night with his beloved Ida. As 
all such partings are pretty nearly alike, it would be superfluous here 
to number up the sighs, and mark down every tear, for in general the 
average is about the same ; but there are one or two points that bear 
reference to Ida's character, which it will be necessary to mention* 
There was a determination she had formed, and which she vowed no 
power on earth should cause her to abandon, that if ever he hoped to 
call her his, he was, on no pretence, nor under any circumstances, 
during the two years he was to be away, ever to write to her — to 
endeavour to see her, nor, indeed, to appear as though he believed that 
such a being as she existed. 
' The reader may easily imagine Allen Eay*s surprise when Ida 
s^ted this. Unavailing were all his prayers ; as a rock was her mind 
fixed upon this point. 

She told him the condition possessed two aims : the one was, that 
being unshackled in his mind with regard to ever being on the watch 
to find means of pleasing her, he would the better pursue his studies, 
and thus gain that name of high renown which her proud heart 
panted to hear brought home to her on the wings of fame. 

The second was, the proof that his affection, like her own, could 
stand against the attacks of Love's greatest of all foes — Absence. 
If, without seeing her for two long years, his love must die, ^^ the sooner 
it were dead, " she said, " the better." 

Allen Ray exhausted every reason he could conjure up to soften her 
heart, and cause her to withdraw her inexorable command — but no ! 
his prayers, his entreaties were all in vain. 

As the morning dawned, it found them still seated under the broad 
spreading branches of the aged oak, beneath whose shade they had so 
often played in childhood — they were yet arguing— he the cruelty, she 
the wisdom of the law she had laid down, when Aurora's blushes told 
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them it was time to separate. '^ Give me some hope, some promise, ere 
ve part," exclaimed Allen, with all that agony of heart which is never 
felt but in man's earliest love, — " only one word of promise." 

'' I will," she replied ; ^' and when I make a promise, Allen, you 
know 'tis not one that can again be broken. I promise you, that 
wherever and whenever we meet again, the meeting not being sought 
by you, our fates become one ; we never part again." Saying this, she 
hurried towards her home, leaving Allen Ray overcome with grief at 
their, as it then appeared to him, endless separation. He threw himself 
down in despair and wept aloud. 

As the morning advanced, his pride came to his assistance ; he dried 
his tears, and at a brook hard by bathed his swollen eyes to take away 
as much as possible the effects left there by weeping. He put on as 
joyous a bearing as he could when he met his friends at the morning^ 
meal. Great was the advice his &ther gave as to his future mode of 
study ; and greatly was this advice interrupted by the thousand warn- 
ings his old mother interspersed, as regarded London temptations. 
^^ Beware, Allen, beware of the London ladies ; do, there*s a dear boy," 
she said ; '' for I would not have you wed a London wife for worlds. 
Why, child, I have been told, and I believe it, too, that there's not such 
a thing as a good woman, excepting the Queen, God bless her, in all 
the town." 

The stage-coach soon drove up to the door. Allen's box was soon 
packed on the top, and he himself comfortably seated beside the red- 
faced coachman — for there were red-&ced coachmen then. I often 
think it a pity one had not been preserved in spirits, just to have shown 
our posterity what curious animals existed in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 

Many were the last words and kind wishes bestowed upon their dear 
boy by the old surgeon and his good dame. One more ^' God bless 
you, boy " — the horn sounded, the whip cracked, and away flew the 
coach. Poor Allen, as they passed through the village, had to put on 
a smile for many a well-wisher, as they came to their doors and shook 
their hands to him in the air, just as if they were giving his a parting 
squeeze. 

As they flew by the curate's house, wherein he felt not only his 
heart, but his very soul lay enshrined, he saw one sad face, and heard 
within his heart one sad adieu — for Ida was watching, although unseen 
by any eye but his, to look her last farewell. 

Allen could not repress a tear, that would, in spite of him, rush 
from his heart, as he said within himself, " And that little look is the 
last I am to be blessed with for two whole years." 

On went the coach, and on went the coachee's tongue ; but there 
were no ears but his own to listen to him, for Allen was completely 
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3ead to all external sensations — his mind was so buried in the thoughts 
of Ida. What thousands of things did he now remember he had in- 
tended to have said to her, and which appeared to him of the most vital 

*^ importance for her to know, and yet he was forbidden to write. He 
'was in a perfect reverie when the coach stopped so suddenly, that but 
Ibr the coachman he would have fallen head foremost between the horses. 
How very few people ever fall or even stumble, but all who behold 

^ r them burst into a laugh ; such was^the case now. But Allen, being in 
anything but a humour to be laughed at, pushed his hat from off his 

. nose^ whereon the coachman had squeezed it in his endeavour to keep 
liim from falling, and then looked round with all that dio^nified wrath- 

*' fulness so admirably suited to the childish face of a boy of eigliteen. 
^* You look uncommon low," said the coachman, as he unbuckled 

/ the reins and threw them down on the backs of the horses, " uncom- 
mon low ; but you'd ' a * looked a precious deal lower if I had not ' a ' 

^ held you up— ha I ha ! Will you step in and take a drap o' summut 

. short — eh? — a little dog's nose and under-waistcoat ? Well, if you 
won't, I knows who vill ;" and down went old red-face and into the tap. 
Allen ruminated some time upon the meaning that could possibly be 
conveyed by such terms as ^^ summut short," and ^' dog's nose," and 
'^ under-waistcoat," little thinking then how soon such phraseology 
would to him be as familiar as his own name. 

We will not follow Allen Bay through every step that led to his 
consummate knowledge of the dialect called << slang ;" but the school 
]be was about to enter was one admirably adapted for becoming deeply 

., fikilled in that, and indeed in many other mysteries, known only to the 
" sons of night, and "—but no matter. 

When Allen found himself settled in London, boarding and lodging 
with three or four other medical students, whose minds were no stronger 

^ than his own, he at once fell into the ways of those around him, and, 

, like them, soon dissipated the little store of money his father had pinched 
his own comforts to provide, and thus became an endless drain upon 

^ the old man's purse— a wearing canker in the old man's heart. 

■ Walking the hospital soon became a bore, and attending lectures could 

^.Only be endured when some lecturer whose well-known eccentric 

1 .ways were sure to call up a hearty laugh. 

^] A dinner given in a student's " crib " is generally a pleasing sight 
to those who take delight in things original ; but those which fre- 
quently took place when Allen first arrived in town (for then he had 
some money) were most original of all. The students' little delicate 
practical jokes upon new beginners are sometimes very pleasing (but 
this sort of wit is only practised upon " the young 'uns " ere the 
delicacy of their stomachs has been steeled by habit against the horrors 
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of the dissecting-room) : for instance, Allen, at the very first " spread ** 
he gave, had occasion to ask assistance in moving the table. ^' Here, 
Coxell," said he, " lend us a hand with this table, will you ? " " Oh, 
with pleasure," replied the other, and immediately drawing a dead one 
out of his back pocket, placed it on Allen's plate, and then quietly 
offered to assist him with the table. Allen coming from a county 
notorious for the wonders of its ^' pies," was soon very celebrated as 
the best pie-man in the whole hospital. 

In giving a pie-feast one day, he produced a specimen that he 
declared was the best he had ever made, indeed he had taken ^^ immo- 
derate pains that it should be a downright out-and-outer ; " he had 
gone so far as to borrow a real rolling-pin, instead of using the quart- 
bottle that generally answered the purpose, so determined was he that 
it should be ^^ all right." In sending his invitations he had forgotten 
one of their " pals," which gave great offence. " But what did he 
care/' said the slighted student, ^' whether he was invited or not ; he 
was determined to have a finger in the pie :" and sure enough, when the 
pie was opened, there they found one. 

These two slight instances are mentioned merely to show what 
" funny dogs they can be." 

Allen always had a clean table-cloth, as he called it, every Sunday, 
for on that day, by clubbing together three ha'pence apiece, they 
bought a Sunday newspaper, which answered the purpose of a cloth 
admirable for the rest of the week. The fire-tongs were much more 
frequently employed as a gridiron than for picking up coals. To use 
a shovel or a scoop to put the coals on with, they said was '^ affected ; " 
so they always threw them from the scuttle itself, which scuttle was an 
old butter-firkin, answering the purpose of scuttle and coal-cellar at the 
same time. 

When comfortable in their " den," as they elegantly, and certainly 
not inappropriately, designated their apartment, their chief delight lay 
in the equal admixture of smoke and beer. I do not know whether it 
has ever before been remarked of the taste for smoking, but I think it 
may be laid down as an undoubted fact, that, although there may be 
here and there a superior intellect condescending to honour by its 
approval the narcotic weed, there will scarcely ever be found a low, 
grovelling, or vulgar mind that does not revel in the realms of smoke. 
Who ever approaches an inveterate smoker without feeling a sensation 
of disgust, and that the atmosphere of the beer..shop, not the drawing- 
room, was intended for his native element ? 

Having fallen in with such a class of associates, and not possessing 
the powerful mind that by its own strength keeps such poor silly 
nobodies at an awful distance, it is not to be wondered at that Allen 
Ray became the idle, dissipated, thoughtless roue we have seen him. 
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Eighteen months had now elapsed since he had seen or heard of Ida. 
True, he had not forgotten her, but his recollections of that lovely girl 
were those of the sensualist; he no longer looked back into his 
memory for those exalted feelings he had once known ; those honour- 
able aspirations to be as worthy of her he loved, as he believed her of 
being loved. No, all he now saw in the dim distance of bygone 
visions was a lovely woman, and nothing more. 

Just about this time he had had a desperate quarrel with his three 
associates, or rather, brother-boarders ; so he found it necessary to quit 
his then abode. He had scarcely been settled a single week in his new 
home, when one night, as he sat reflecting — for the most thoughtless 
must reflect at times — yes, as he sat reflecting upon the great mistake 
he had been committing during the whole time since he had been in 
town, in courting only the loud laugh and senseless applause of those 
most dangerous of flatterers, the rich unthinking, who never seek but 
for their own amusement, nor heed the ruin they are bringing upon 
those they honour, as it is called, by seeming to be their friends ; — when, 
just as he had wrought his mind up to making a vow to change his 
course of life, to be what common sense and honour — which, believe 
me, are twin-brothers — yes, what common sense and honour told him 
he should be, he was almost petrified at sight of the vbion which 
suddenly stood before him. 

He started from his seat in wonder ; for there he saw, in all the 
radiant charms of youthful beauty, the bright-eyed Ida, the heart's 
pure love of his earliest youth. 

Allen stood speechless with wonder. 

" Allen ! " said the beautiful girl, " I have come to keep my promise. 
I made you one, not two years since ; do you remember it ? To prove 
to you that mine is not a treacherous memory— behold me here I " 

" Ida !" exclaimed Allen Ray, almost inaudibly from utter astonish- 
ment, " Ida, here ajone ! —Tell me — art thou real, or is the being I look 
upon but the mere vision of the deceptive eye, formed by the over- 
pressure of the blood, aided by imagination, fired by excess — speak I" 

" I wonder not," said Ida, " at your surprise ; but you will wonder 
more, the more you hear. My promise was, that * wherever and 
whenever we again met, the meeting not being sought by you, we 
ne'er should part again ;' such was my promise, and I am here to 

keep it." 

It proved useless for Allen Ray, by prayers or entreaties, to tempt 
Ida to disclose the cause of her flight from home, or of her unexpected 
presence there : the only answer she would g^ve was, " I am here to 
kjBep my promise." 

It is not necessary to look further at present into these strange con- 
nexions ; a time may come when all shall be made clear ; and until 

o2 
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that period shall have arrived, we will draw a veil over this epoch of 
their history, 

It will be remembered, that ere we commenced this slight sketch of 
Allen Bay's early life, Delorme had been seized by illness, which pre- 
vented his leaving England so soon as he had intended. 

One circumstance which had contributed greatly to make him feel 
a longing wish to again visit the Continent, was the receipt of a letter, 
written upwards of a year before ; but which, after travelling from 
state to state and country to country, had, in the end, reached the 
hand it was intended for. This letter had been written by the keeper 
of the h6tel in Venice, but so incorrectly addressed, and that incorrect- 
ness having been rendered still more obscure by young Lorraine having 
so suddenly become the Earl Delorme, it was more wonderful that it 
should ever reach its destination than that it should have been so long on 
its road. The letter had been written in great haste, and merely stated 
that very few days after the departure of Algernon Lorraine the body 
of his brother had been found, and, at the command of the proper 
authorities, had been interred ; and wishing to know to whom they 
were to apply for the expenses, and for the reward for those who had 
found the body. 

With what feelings of anguish had Delorme read this letter ! it had 
reached his hand on the very day his beloved wife had entered the 
tomb, and thus acted as the last scourge sent by Heaven to wound his 
soul and bring it to repentance, by showing how little real happiness 
had been purchased by a deadly crime. 

This, added to his other anxieties, had brought on the low nervous 
fever under which he had been for months suffering. 

He was now so far recovered, that all the preparations were made 
for his departure ; and it was his intention, after having had an inter- 
view with Graph, in Paris, to hurry on once more to Venice, and there 
pay the last sad honours to his brother's memory. ^ There was no hy- 
pocrisy in his heart this time ; no — suffering had brought his proud 
mind down to feel how like an idiot is he who, flying in the face of 
Heaven's laws, imagines that happiness can ever come from wrong. 

The morning of the Earl's departure arrived ; the travelling car- 
riages drove up to the door. 

" Be off," said one of the grooms to a miserable looking woman, who 
was sitting on the door- step, and in whose arms lay a poor sickly child — 
" be off, will you — we don't want any beggars here." The woman, who 
appeared scarcely able to walk, moved away, but again sat down on 
the step of the next mansion. 

All was bustle for at least half an hour ; but that which took the 
greatest time and caused most scolding was the arrangement of the 
innumerable band-boxes, and dressing-boxes, and glove-boxes, and all 
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sorts of boxes and bundles, belonging to the lady's-maid and the nurse. 
Although they.had a carriage entirely to themselves, they declared there 
was not room enough for half their things. — ^^ A charrot, indeed I — 
why shouldn't they, they should like to know, have had a full-bodied 
carriage and four, instead of a paltry pair, just as well as some one they 
could mention — but perhaps they were not so pretty.^* At these last 
words men as well as maids grinned sarcastically, which meant some- 
thing, no doubt. 

Word was given — the postilions mounted — the lady's-maid and the 
nurse settled themselves as comfortably as they could in such a wretched 
'^ charrot !" the footmen placed themselves on either side the door of the 
Earl's carriage ; and in a moment afterwards the Earl, Dr. Grubworthy, 
and Ellen, who had been, according to the late Countess's expressed 
wish, settled as female guardian over her child, came forth. Ellen 
carried the infant Lady^Sebina ; and as Ellen was certainly very pretty, 
there is no doubt the '^ sarcastic g^in " was aimed at her. 

The moment they appeared, the miserable woman with the sickly 
child placed herself in their way, and begged for charity. One of the 
footmen pushed her aside, and in doing so, forced her rather violently 
against Ellen and the Earl's daughter. Delorme, in his anxiety to 
save his own child /rom being harmed, had, though unintentionally, 
hurt the infitnt carried by the woman, which immediately began to cry. 
'^ Curse you, and your charity, too," said the wonum. ^^ What ! strike a 
child ? — you 're a pretty &ther. Ay, ay, the poor are only fit to be 
knocked about by the rich." 

And then, in the most impudent manner, sat herself down upon the 
steps of the carriage. ^^ Woman," said Delorme, '' this insolence is 
not to be borne ; get up :" and he raised her forcibly by the arm. A 
policeman coming past drove the woman along. The Earl, with Ellen 
bearing his child, followed by Dr. Grubworthy, entered the carriage, 
and was soon rapidly pursuing the road to Dover. 

That night saw Ida pay a visit to the hag of the cellar. She devoured 
eagerly the account of every little circumstance, as it was related to 
her, of how — ^^ the Earl's own child was begging at its own father's 
door, and that how that &ther had spurned it away with his own hand." 

It is now necessary that we pluck a feather from the swallow's 
wing and therewith make a pen, so swiftly must we fly from place to 
place — from day to day — from year to year. 

All we shall have to say of the Earl Delorme for some time is, that 
upon arriving at the hdtel in the Place Yend6me at Paris, he had 
scarcely entered the apartments reserved for him, when a letter was 
placed in his hand, in which were written these words — " Wretch ! — 
It gladdens my heart to know the anguish you will endure in reading 
these few lines : — 
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" The child you saw begging at your own door — and which you 
spurned hence with your own hand — was no other than your own lost 
daughter ! " 

Delorme had nearly fallen to the ground when he read the last line. 
The whole scene of the child begging at his door came again vividly 
before his eyes ; and it now struck him, for the first time, that Ida 
was the real plotter of his child's abduction, and that if the infant he 
had seen driven from his door were in truth his own, the finding of 
the bloody clothes had been a mere stratagem of hers to add another 
pang to his already too deeply wounded heart. His first impulse was 
to re-ascend his carriage, and at once to return to England, but to 
effect this his strength was insufificient. He therefore prevailed upon 
Dr. Grubworthy to start alone, and promised the good doctor that he 
would endeavour to dispel all agitating thoughts, and wait in quietude 
the news of his success. Another disappointment the Earl experienced 
arose out of the fact that Graph had been compelled to quit Paris 
. suddenly ; and as the police, who were in search of him, had failed 
to discover his retreat, it appeared useless for the Earl to attempt it. 

When Dr. Grubworthy returned to France, he brought no comfort 
with him. He had visited the village where Ida had formerly lived, 
but here he learnt that her fiither having died suddenly, she had ab- 
sconded, leaving a strong impression on the minds of many that she 
knew more of his death than she cared to divulge. 

It 'was the opinion of Delorme's legal adviser that the whole tale 
of the child begging at the door was a mere trumped-up story to annoy 
him ; for in his own mind there was little doubt remaining that the 
child had been murdered. He promised, however, still to pursue his 
inquiries, and to leave no stone unturned to discover and prove the 
truth. Under these unhappy impressions, the Earl, at last, by the 
advice of his physician, who rather deeply hinted something about the 
delicate state of his infant patient, consented to pursue his way towards 
Italy. And thus, for a time, we take our leave of Algernon, Earl 
Delorme. 



CHAPTER XII. 



" The man that hath no music in himself. 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. " 

___________ Shakspere, 

Has it ever been your lot, gentle reader, to pay a visit to the Royal 
Chapel at St. James's Palace ? if so, you may by chance, as you wended 
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jour way thither, have stumbled upon a double lioe of odd-looking 
little old men trotting along the park ; that is, if their superior was 
with them, otherwise it is more probable their forbidden road, by way 
of change, would have been along Pall-Mall ; but as this walk was 
directly in the teeth of their master's commands, it was only taken 
when they thought themselves pretty safe, and were determined to 
have a treat. 

If you have once beheld this said line of odd-looking little old men, 
you will surely not have forgotten it. Their dress somewhat re- 
sembles an old Chelsea pensioner's, being a long red coat, but very 
richly trimmed with gold lace, large cocked hat, and knee-breeches. 
But without further ado, I had better say at once — ^they are the sing- 
ing boys of the Chapel Royal. 

Now upon one particular Sunday, some years since, as this double line 
of odd-looking little old men was trotting along the park, there might 
have been picked out from its number two whose appearance was 
odder than the oddest of all the rest. 

The one was very ugly, the other extremely handsome ; and as you 
may not be able to guess who they were, I will tell you. The first 
young gentleman, with flattened nose, was no other than our old 
young friend Titus Grumples — the other, Julian De Clifibrd. 

Now, how these two happened to look odder than usually odd arose 
from this circumstance. It appears to be a law in Nature that boys 
shall grow bigger and that clothes shall not ; thence, as the clothes 
for the Royal-singing boys are made new only once in three years, and 
it frequently happening during this term that a small boy goes away 
and that a big boy comes, or that a big boy goes away and a small one 
comes — and as it is the rule that the new boy must wear the clothes 
left by the old boy, you may naturally guess it often happens that the 
new boy finds his knee-breeches buckled round his ankle, or the wrist- 
band of his coat paying a visit to his elbow. This was exactly the 
case now ; for poor little Julian De Clifford had on John Strapper's 
smalls, an<f Titus Grumples was wearing Bill Short's coat. 

How these two boys became wearers of gold lace shall now be 
explained. 

Julian De Clifford was soon discovered to possess a voice as sweet as 
his own disposition, and many and many had been the hour that he had 
made pass lightly and sweetly whilst singing to his bene&ctors as they 
sat working overtime at home of a winter's night. They had, since they 
found their nephew, as they called him, always kept a quantity of 
little jobs to finish in their own house, in order that when the boy was 
away from school he might not be lonely in their humble home. 
Julian was a very ingenious child, and reading how Joseph had made 
a coat of many colours — to the old man's astonbhment they discovered 
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that he had actually made.himself one too out of shreds of useless cloth. 
This circumstance, of having irreverently, as they said, approached 
too familiarly a sacred subject, was the only time they could ever call 
to mind when they had found it necessary to reprove him. Although 
he had done it with every innocent feeling, his finding it out to be 
wrong made him take an invincible dislike to the needle. 

It happened one day that a gentleman of some influence heard 
young Julian singing, and finding out where he resided, sent a proper 
person to make inquiries about him. The person who called at the 
house, finding old Van Grumples, as usual, stirring his pipkin of 
inestimable vambh, inquired whether there was not a boy there who 
sang very sweetly. 

" Sing sveetly !" burst out old Grumples—" sveetly ! mien Got I 
and I should tink der vos." The poor old German, as many other fond 
j&thers too often do, believed, because the boy was worthy of praise, 
that his own must be that boy — at once declared, that his Tit's 
voice was " far more sveeter den Sinclair's and more expressive den 
twenty Brahams all singing together." 

Titus was sent next day, by appointment, to be tried ; and as his 
voice, although not a very fine one, was not a very bad one, and there 
being every wish to please the gentleman who had recommended him, 
who by-the-by was out of town, he was forthwith installed in all the 
dignity of William Short's left-off uniform. 

Poor Old Snufly and Cobbler Bill, for once in their lives, felt some- 
thing like envy, and even railed a little at the injustice of &te in passing 
by their " nightingale," as they called Julian, and fixing upon that 
screech-owl Titus to shower its favours on. 

One summer's evening, when they were sitting hard at work, just 
after having wound up a loving quarrel with the usual finale, " Ah, 
you'll be happy enough when I 'm dead in my grave," and were being 
completely soothed into love and charity for all mankind by little 
Julian's singing — 

The last note of his voice had scarcely died away, and the old men 
were most affectionately smiling at each other, when a tapping was 
heard at the door of their room, and two gentlemen entered. 

" That is the boy," said one of them ; it was the gentleman, who had 
just returned to town. " I should know his voice again, had I not 
heard it for twenty years." 

Cobbler Bill seeing a stranger, whipped off* his leather apron in an 
instant, and old Snufiy became straight-legged in a moment. 

The gentleman apologised for his intrusion, but said he had taken 
the liberty of waiting upon them himself, that there might be no further 
mistake ; he said he had a wish to serve the son of one of them. 

At the word " Son " both the kind old men drew themselves up 
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quite proudlj) each feeling flattered at finding any one could, for a 
moment) imagine he was capable of being father to iuch a fine child. 
So sweet is flattery — particularly when it comes in a second-hand sort of 
way, for then, as it no longer looks like flattery,1t has a double efiect — 
that the gentleman at once won their good esteem. The great advan- 
tages were easily understood by both Old Snuffy and Cobbler Bill, and 
even raised an idea of some shadowy importance in the mind of the 
boy Julian De Clifford. As there was no doubt, in consequence of his 
angelic voice, about his election to the vacant scholarship, the whole 
party talked over the af&ir as settled. The only delay which prevented 
his becoming a '^ Chapel Royal Boy " at once, was the honest pride of 
his guardians. <' What !" said they, '* let.'our darling child go to such 
a fine place a beggar boy ? no, no, that would never do.*' '* Besides, 
Sir," said William Grubbins, addressing tlie principal of the two 
strangers, << he is no^ a beggar. — No, Sir, I don 't say it from foolish 
pride ; but whilst that child has fifteen pounds thirteen shillings and 
fburpence three farthings in the Savings' Bank he can 't be a beggar." 
All this was perfectly true. The little money that had been found 
with the child had been, after many hundred consultations upon the 
most proper way of laying it out for his sole advantage — it was quite 
true, it had been entered in his name in the Savings' Bank, and had, by 
interest, accumulated to the sum just named. In accomplishing this 
one act of charity, I wonder how many pounds sterling of golden happi- 
ness those two old men had invested in their own names in Heaven's 
Treasury ? He who sows one seed of g^oodness shall reap tenfold.— 
Let us hope it was so. 

Now, why they hesitated as to the time of his entering upon his new 
life, was this : — Dear <* Old Snufiy " (a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet) would not hear of his going away without an entire 
new suit ; and MB. William Grubbins (for if ever he deserved to be 
treated with pure respect it was now) would not listen to his leaving 
him barefoot, as a friendless orphan. << No, Sir," said he ; '^ if money 
or toil can get for his dear little legs a good calf (he meant leather), he 
shall liave atich a pair of boots as you have not lately put on your legs." 
Now, as Julian was between six and i^n^ and the gentlemcui between 
sixty and seventy, this was a truth that required no great expense or 
labour to prove; but the assertion no less showed the goodness of 
heart of the dear old round-faced Willi^pi. 

When the gentlemen were gone, a terrible scene of crying and sob- 
bing took place. Bill accused James of being too precipitate ; and 
James affirmed that Bill was always in such a '< damned hurry ;" yes, 
be actually swore I — '' that he was in such a d — d hurry '* to get rid of 
somebody, that not having succeeded in getting rid of Atm, he had de- 
termined to send away the boy. " Lord love you," said he, " it 's all 
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of a piece ; send him away, do — that 's the way — that 's the way : take 
him, and you take my life — I shall soon pine away and die ; bat that 's 
what you want, I know it is ; for you think you '11 be happy enough 
when I 'm dead in my grave." 

A very short time sufficed to get all things ready for their adopted 
boy. His little box was well stored with everything their kindness 
could cram into it, and it is astonishing what a deal of room real kind- 
ness can find even in the smallest box ; there was not an article he 
could require that was not there, and at one time William Grubbins 
had very serious thoughts of giving the boy a pair of his own razors, 
for he said, ''If he doesn't want themto>day, he may to-morrow ;" but 
Snufiy pointing out that the child could have the use of them when- 
ever he wanted, and there being danger that he might cut his fingers 
if in his box, they were omitted. The last things crammed in yfere 
a bottle of currant wine and a prodigious cake, for, said they, 
'' that will do for his luncheon, and last a long time." (?) Poor old 
men, they little thought what that cake would lead to ! The day 
came that, for the first time since his being found, he was to sleep away 
from his benefactors. All three acted a part that did not suit them at 
all. William Grubbins whistled a lively air, in a most lugubrious 
style ; and James Snufiy sang '' A light heart and a thin pair of 
(somethings) will go through the world, my dear boy,'* actually with 
tears in his eyes. Little Julian was very sad at heart, but he, too, 
attempted an affected indifierence, and talked about what Jun he 
should have with the other boys, and how he 'd ^play them such 
tricks. 

At last off they started : William carried the box on his shoulder, 
and James trotted along at the side with the boy in his hand. The 
great point which seemed the only consolation at parting with their 
pet was, the prodigious honour of his going every Sunday to chapel 
with the KING 1 1 

When they arrived at the house in which the boys were domiciled, 
they rang at the bell, and the master not being at home, the old men 
went down stairs with their darling to the school-room, wherein they 
found all the boys in their waistcoats with long sleeves, laughing and 
making a prodigious noise. This rather cheered up the old men, and 
the boys, seeing strangers enter, immediately put on their best 
behaviour, and to every request that they would be kind to their new 
companion, and that as they were such good-natured looking boys, the 
old men were sure that they would do all in their power to make him 
happy, the boys, one and all, replied, ** Oh, won 't we, neither." 

After taking a most affectionate leave of Julian, who was very manly 
in all his ideas, and scorned to let a tear escape, although his heart was 
bursting, the two old men went up the area steps with lighter hearts 
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than they expected, for they felt assured that in placing their boy 
where he now was they made his fortune. 

When Julian found himself alone with his new companions, he felt 
truly wretched, and seating himself in a corner began to sigh for the 
home he had left, and the dear smiles of the two good old men. 

In another part of the room a lump of heads were huddled t<^;ether 
in deep consultation ; they shook at one another, and frowned at one 
another, then smiled at one another, and at last separating, the biggest 
boy called out ^^ Bring him up." Two of the smaller boys, who were 
the <' Dummies" (in reality slaves) belonging to the biggest boy, 
walked straight up to Julian, and without a word, dragged him off the 
form, and brought him before their master. When Julian stood before 
the big boy, surrounded by the others, and scarcely knowing what to 
think, his eyes met those of Titus Grumples, who gave him such a 
savage look that poor Julian almost trembled beneath it. It appeared 
that from the very night on which he had been displaced from '^ Die 
Wiege der Genie," the celebrated ^* cradle of genius," he had imbibed 
a deadly dislike to poor Julian, and this dislike had been brought to 
a climax by finding that it was to the beauty of Julian's voice, and not 
to his own, that he owed his good fortune of finding himself where he 
now was. 

** What 's your name ? " said the big boy. " Julian De Clifford," 
replied Julian. 

<* Ha, ha, ha ! " went all the boys ; ^< my eyes, what a fme name." 

" What's your fiither? " said the big boy. 

" I have none," rejoined Julian, getting very red. 

" I say, boys," said the big boy, " he *s got no j&ther." " No," 
joined in Titus Grumples, ^^ he was picked up in the street." 

^^ No father — and picked up in the street," said the big boy ; ^' he '11 
be a disgrace to us all." 

'^ I shall be a disgrace to no one," replied Julian. 

'^ Silence," bawled out the big boy, and at the same time gave Julian 
a violent slap in the face. 

Julian's eyes filled up in a moment, and he without* an instant's 
hesitation returned the blow right on the mouth of the big boy. 

^' Holloa ! " said the big boy ; ^* he 's cheekish, is he ; we '11 soon 
knock the cheek out of him : where's the bat ? " 

Julian was instantly seized by half a dozen, his hand held out, and 
the big boy, with all his force, gave it a violent blow with the flat side 
of a large cricket-bat. The pain made Julian scream out, so they 
stopped his mouth with their hands, and declared that if he did not 
" hold his jaw," so that he might not be heard upstairs, they'd skin him. 

" There," said they, '* whenever you show any cheek here, that 's 
what you '11 get." 
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<* Have you got your footing? Any wine and cake? '* said the big 
boy. " Give me your key, sir ! " - Poor Julian now feeling how impos- 
sible it was for him to oppose so many, gave up his key. 

The constitution of this little society is aristocratic in the extreme. 
It is governed by a sort of king — the biggest boy, who has two 
"dummies." A "dummy" here answers to a "fag** in a public 
school — 'he is the last comer, and is compelled to do ail kinds of drud- 
gery for his master, against whose cruelty there is no appeal : there 
are only four boys allowed dummies. Having cheek is showing a little 
spirit, and woe betide the poor boy who is cheekish ; for, as they said 
to Julian, they are sure "^ery soon to knock it out of him. 

All Julian's things that had been packed up so very carefully were 
n6w thrown out in a lump, and then examined. The bottle of wine 
having escaped breaking, and the cake being put aside, Julian was 
ordered to put his things back again, while he beheld the big boy take 
out a large clasp-knife, and at once commence dividing the cake. 
Now this is always done so very ingeniously, that he who brings it 
always gets the least of all ; and, strange to say, the better the footing^ 
the worse for the boy who provides it. 

It being close upon five o'clock, the hour the daily schoolmaster 
always came, a bustle commenced in preparing for him. 

When he arrived, Julian observed a sort of Dr. Syntax kind of old 
gentleman, very prim, eyes set deep in his head, prominent nose, 
red &ce, and bushy hair. He wore rather old black knee-breeches, 
and silk stockings, and appeared extremely proud of his calf. 

Not a sound was heard as he took his seat at the head of a long desk. 
When settled comfortably on his throne, a dummy approached with 
profound respect, and, without uttering a word, placed before him a 
pewter plate, a piece of cold pudding, a knife and fork, and a little salt. 
This great mark of attention on the part of his pupils always put him 
in such a good humour, that no fault was ever found on " dumpling 
days." When he had eaten the whole of the pudding, then for the 
first time silence was broken, and the lessons began. 

Whenever' a new schoolmaster came, he, like a new boy, had to go 
through some little suffering, in order that his pupils might discover 
what sort of a temper he had ; the method they had pursued with 
regard to the present master was very original — it was this : as one 
boy was saying his lesson, and looking the master full in the &ee, 
another, from a distant part, squirted water against his legs from be- 
hind, then from the side, then from the front — but bearing this very 
well,. and their discovery of his love for pudding, very soon made him 
a great favourite. Poor Julian was again doomed to make more 
enemies, for when the master examined him, it was discovered that he 
knew more than all of them put together. But this " insult," they 
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observed amongst themselves, should be reserved for special punish- 
ment. What tliat punishment was to be, perhaps we may one day re- 
late, but for the present we must leave our hero under his scholastic 
examination, and close the chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



** O most delicate fiend 1 

'.' ' 2 Who is 't can read a woman ? " 

Cymbeline. 

At the date of the last chapter the Earl Delorme, with his infant 
daughter, had been from England for several years. The child that 
we last saw in Ellen's arms, entering the EarVs carriage, was now 
grown up to be a beautiful girl of between seven and eight years of 
age. Her features were of the most perfect mould, and the symmetry 
of her form even thus early promised that when time should have un- 
folded in womanhood those charms which were now but in the bud, her 
beauty would at least equal, if not surpass, that of her lovely mother. 
She resembled so entirely the late Countess, that to an imaginative 
mind it seemed like the spirit of the same being paying once again a 
visit to its earthly home. 

Nature had given her a proud and haughty mind, and the exalted 
station of her father and the style of education he was bestowing upon 
her were not likely to restrain it. Delorme had never ceased, since she 
had sense to imbibe instruction, to cultivate to the highest pitch a mind 
naturally quick and powerful ; she therefore became, for a child so 
young, a prodigy. The knowledge of her own superior attainments 
added not a little to the contempt with which she began to look on all 
beneath her. She would be admired, but cared little for being loved. 
It had been the Earl's intention not again to visit England until his 
daughter had completed the prescribed age for her entrance into life ; 
but a communication had reached him which at once tore open the 
wound in his bleeding heart, and caused him precipitately to fly 
towards his native shore. We will now leave him on his journey, 
and once again look back upon his other child. 

Allen Ray, immediately af^er reading the contents of the sealed 
paper Ida had given him, became as anxious as herself to make a dis- 
covery which, with all their ingenuity, still eluded their grasp. 

The departure of the Earl from England, and his protracted stay 
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abroady had finistrated for a time all Ida's schemes of revenge. Allen's 
little store of money^ beiug gone, and bis £itber having tamed his back 
upon him, in consequence of the disreputable life be had been living, 
found, that would thej not starve, it was necessary to do something 
for a living. But what to do, he knew not. To follow his profession 
was out of the question — who would admit him to their house? So, 
in desperation, be had flown to the gaming-table, and from being a 
player, had now become a paid employe of the rich man who kept more 
than a single gaming-house. At one of them he might be seen turning 
the wheel or dealing the cards ; at another place he appeared as a 
whiskered and mustachioed decoy, with pockets filled with flash notes 
and a purse crammed with copper sovereigns. But, poor wretch ! the 
pay for this degradation was but low indeed. When sometimes almost 
in despair, a thought would recur to Ida's mysterious paper, but every 
perusal made his despondency still greater, for he felt how powerless 
they were to turn it to account. 

They now kept a l^use in one of the courts near Covent Garden, 
a portion of which they let, when an opportunity occurred, and as they 
were too poor to keep a servant, they had brought the child from the 
liag's cellar, and thus was the real daughter of an Earl made their 
serving drudge. They called her Marian. Marian, like her sister, 
was growing up in perfect beauty, both of form and fiice. And as she 
went along upon her daily errands, covered with rags and dirt, few 
ever passed her without heaving a sigh of regret that one in such a 
hopeless state should have been born so beauti&l. Upon this very 
beauty, Ida, like a fiend, was building her greatest hopes of vengeance. 
Allen Ray, with all his vices, never approved of making the suflerings of 
the child atone the wrongs they owed the parent. One of the most 
desperate quarrels that ever ended short of murder, was that which 
took place on the occasion of Ida revealing her diabolical intention. 

^^ Oh, what a glorious vengeance will mine be yet. Look at her 
features, Allen ; look at her eyes, her form, her shape. Nature has not 
bestowed a beauty there, that shall not one day be a dagger in her 
father's heart. No ray of knowledge shall ever unfold her mind ; igno- 
rance, low and debasing ignorance, shall smooth the path to hopeless 
vice and infamy." 

" But to what end ? " said Allen, savagely : " will all this fiend-like 
plotting bring us a single dinner ? Then why so injure that poor 
helpless thing, who never did you wrong ?" 

" The father's sins shall on the children fall — remember that," said 
Ida ; '' and the bitter cup he has filled for others shall prove a poison 
for his own heart ; I '11 make him drain it to the dregs, if he and I but 
live till she's a few years older. I have dreamt of my day of triumph 
long, and will dream on for years to come ; but in upwaking I will find 
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that dream fulfilled. The only hope that bears me up against my 
sufferings is, that I may but see that day of triumph — that day, when 
I shall restore him back his child. Ha, ha I — Can you not imagine 
the joy he '11 feel at once more straining against hb heart his long-lost 
child — and such a child as I will give him — a pauited sepulchre of 
loathsome vice ; a wretched, low, degraded outcast ? ** We will not 
follow this miserable woman's ravings further ; the heart sickens to 
see human nature so lost through passion ; but from her last few words 
the reader will clearly comprehend the diabolical plan of revenge that 
Ida had for years been fostering in her perverted heart. 

We c^mnot but feel surprise how one, born in the heavenly form of 
woman, and herself a doting mother, could pursue such a slow and 
systematic course to bring to utter ruin and despair a poor defenceless 
child, merely to satisfy a morbid feeling of uncontrollable hatred felt 
towards another. 

No petty annoyance — no trouble of a deeper cast ever occurred, but 
it was instantly added to the long account against the Earl, and thus 
kept open the ulcerous wound it appeared he had, by some means, 
inflicted upon the revengeful Ida. 

In a miserable hole they called a kitchen, belonging to the house 
in which this scene took place, and on that very night, too, might 
have been seen a poor little child, with hair uncombed and almost 
shoeless feet, with miserable clothing hanging about in rags. The 
only light that showed with flickering glare the wretchedness and 
poverty of all around, came from a fire but scantily supplied with fuel — 
small pieces of wood the child herself had picked up in the streets 
forming the principal portion — these she sparingly put on one by one ; 
and by the flame they for a time sent up, she was busily employed in 
a manner little dreamed of by her mistress. This child was Marian. 
But what her in&nt mind was so intent on, was that which Heaven in its 
kindness had sent to counteract the whole of Ida's schemes. This 
child, supposed to be so ignorant, was storing its little heart with the 
blessed precepts found in her Saviour's words — she was reading from 
an old worn-out Testament. 

In making Marian a household drudge, and servant to her child, Ida 
had unconsciously done the only thing that could have befriended her 
victim ; for, had she left her still with the old woman of the cellar, time 
might have brought about all the frightful miseries she had been build- 
ing her revenge upon. 

It must be remembered that Ida had a child of her own ; and her 
love for that was quite as extravagant as was her dislike to Marian. No 
pains that she could bestow in educating her own of^pring were for an 
instant begrudged. Now it so happened, by Heaven's will, that in 
giving to little Ida a slave, as its mother intended, she had given her & 
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being to love. Little Ida had a gentle mind, and oft would she weep 
in secret at the sufferings she saw Marian compelled to endure. When- 
ever they were alone, they were children both, and played and laughed, 
and as children should, seemed to know no care ; for whilst with her 
mistress- friend poor Marian forgot her miserable fate. One great de- 
light of little Ida's was, to pretend to teach her as her mother taught 
herself; and Marian would, to please her playmate, endeavour to re- 
peat whatever she was told, and thus unconsciously was laying the 
foundation of her own salvation. 

Another circumstance which also seemed from the hand of Heaven 
was her finding the old torn book she was now perusing — it was the 
only book she had, and she had learnt the whole by heart, and in 
her heart it had taken root, and now was prospering there — so won- 
derfully does the Almighty bring about His ends. ' 

The Earl.Delorme had arrived in town, and had hurried thither in 
consequence of a communication of a mysterious nature, coming from 
an unknown hand, but which held out hopes that, could the writer have 
an interview with the Earl, something would be revealed to fix for 
ever his happiness or misery. 

His first idea was, that the letter came from Graph ; for up to this 
time he had not been able to discover the least trace of lum ; and 
Graph, possessing, as he did, some great secret, the value of which to 
the Earl the reader may judge by the price he had promised for it, 
was most anxiously sought for, and most dreaded. << But why this 
mystery, if it were he ? No, no ; it was not from Graph." 

The moment the Earl arrived, a second communication reached him, 
proposing an immediate interview, and stating that why the writer was 
thus pressing arose ^' from the danger delay would bring against his 
power to serve the Earl." It was arranged, that one hour after mid- 
night of the morrow the interview should take place. 

The Earl Delorme had wrought his mind up to a pitch of painful 
excitement, not being certain of what nature the communication might 
prove. But he had so many causes for alarm, that his nerves were ever 
in a fevered state. He had been sitting for some time in his study 
reviewing in his mind the whole of the principal incidents of his life, 
and wondering to which of them the revelation he was about to hear 
could apply. In looking back upon such fearfol memories as his were, 
it is little to be wondered at that the Earl's agitation became intense 
as the hour stole slowly on that would, he felt convinced, lay bare some 
mystery of moment to himself I The clock had long since stricken twelve 
— he watched the hands as they crept so stealthily around the dial that 
the eye could see no motion ; yet it saw that they had moved onwards, 
onwards still : it struck one — Delorme started off his seat as the door 
suddenly opened, and there he saw — 
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" It is now some years, my lord, since last we met^— I therefore do 
not wonder at your inquiring look ; besides, I was but a stripling then, 
with scarcely the ghost of a beard upon my chin ; and the seven or 
eight years at the beginning of manhood, like those that end it, make a 
wonderful alteration in one's appearance." 

^' In looking back upon all those forms traced in the mind by 
memory's hand, I cannot," replied Delorme, '' find one to correspond 
with yours,-^!, therefore, doubt, sir, that we have ever met till now." 

" Before we part," said Allen Ray, for it was he, " you will doubt no 
more — but ere I call up pictures of the past, and in those pictures show 
myself as I then was, not as I now am, and in your heart place weep- 
ing eyes, whose tearful dimness shall permit you but to look, as upon a 
bygone dream, I have much to say and settle, for more sakes than 
my own. That which I am about to reveal is fraught with danger to 
one, who though not faultless, I have sworn for ever to protect, and 
if I am not well secured upon that point by you, the secret I come 
to tell shall die untold." 

''You speak in riddles, sir," replied Delorme; ''speak plainly-— 
what have I to learn— or dread ?" 

" To learn — that which shall make your heart dance within your 
breast, and bound so high that it shall well nigh choke you— but as to 
dreading — nothing ! I mean at present, for a time may come that you 
may dread me, high as you are nowj and humble as I confess myself to 
be ; but of that we will not speak. Before I utter another word, you, 
Algernon Earl Delorme, must take a solemn oath, that when . I liave 
revealed my secret, no harm shall come therefrom to me or mine, or to 
any human being^-^that oath once taken, we will then to the more 
worldly portion of our bargain ; do you consent to the first part — if not,' 
we need waste no words upon the second." 

" I do." 

" Then," said Allen, " there is the oath ;" and he gave Delorme a 
paper ; " to it place your hand and seal, in acknowledgment to all 
iftd world that such an oath Algernon Earl Delorme has taken before 
the face of heaven." 

Delorme read the contents, which being merely an avowal that he 
had most solemnly sworn never to injure or molest any living being 
for what might arise from out the secret about to be disclosed, he took 
the required oath, and signed the document. 

The instant it was done, Allen Ray said, " Nearly eight years ago" 
you lost a daughter." 

" O, heavens !" exclaimed Algernon, " do not recall that fatal day ; 
for not only did I then lose my poor child, but her who gave it birth — 
her whose breath was the very life of my heart ; it has never really 
lived since then." 

H 
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<< What would you give to have that child restored ?" 

" Restored I You come to mock me ; 'twas muidered, brutally mur- 
dered I" and Delorme shuddered as he uttered the word. 

^^ If I can prove it still exists, and could bring about a restoration, 
I repeat," said Allen Ray, " how much would you give? I tell you 
openly and honestly that poverty alone has urged me to befriend you ; 
make me independent of the world, not extravagantly so, but give me 
bread and a roof to cover me, so that I need no longer live a beggar to 
those the most degraded class of human beings ; do this, and you shall 
see your child blooming in life." 

^< Some juggling trick," exclaimed Delorme, '^ to extort from my 
hopes a large reward for deceiving me : if this be your secret, sir, here 
let our conference end ; I am not to be cheated by such a shallow 
artifice." 

'^ You shall not be deceived or cheated either," replied Allen ; '^ at 
least, such now is not my intention ; what I assert 111 prove. Do you 
remember this ?" in saying which Allen Ray handed to Delorme a 
little golden chain, to which was attached a small locket ; it contained 
two sorts of hair, and on the back were engraved the arms of the Earl. 

<' Heavens !" exclaimed Algernon, as he tremblingly gazed upon the 
well-remembered bauble. There had been two lockets, exactly alike, made 
to contain the Earl's and the Countess's hair, and had always been 
worn round their children's .necks in infancy. ^^How, in the name of 
Heaven, came this in your possessioji ?" 

<^ Not a word more do I speak," replied Allen, << unless my terms be 
agreed to. I can fulfil all I have promised, and I will. Speak you, 
then — ^is your child or a wretched lump of gold most dear to you — if 
the first I stay — if it be the latter, farewell." 

<' Stay, stay !" ejaculated Delorme, who now seemed to have scarcely 
power to remove his eyes from off the locket. " I will agree to all, to 
every condition you may impose, and joyfully I'll do it, if you but con- 
vince me that within you lies the power to restore my long-lost daugh- 
ter — ^my word is pledged — ^speak, who and what are you ?" 

" Do you remember," said Allen, " a day, which, by the by, but 
few men ever find it easy to forget — I mean your, wedding-day? 
There was, on that bright morning, a strange and miserable scene took 
place in a certain village church — ^you start, which proves to me how 
well you do remember it, and doing so, it will be no great stretch of 
memory to conjure up the figure of a woman whose wild and frantic 
actions made all around believe her mad. You, as well as I, know the 
contrary ; but of her and of her wrongs I come not now to speak ; 
yet, do not be deceived, Delorme, I know the whole— yes, the whole. 
By the side of that young woman 'stood a stripling, I mean in years, 
for dissipation had given him the look of reckless manhood — that youth 
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waj5 myself. Now do you see, my lord, that we have met before ? I am 
compelled to be thus explicit, to give you confidence in my power to 
do all that I propose ; — ^that woman, under the feigned appearance of a 
gipsy, stole yout child — she has it now — alive, but miserable." 

^'O, let us haste," exclaimed Delorme, '^and rescue it from its 
wretched fiite." 

'^ Be calm," said Allen ; <' but I am glad you believe my words." 

" I do — I do," replied Algernon ; " you know each circumstance so 
minutely that I cannot further doubt." 

" You must be guided entirely by me," rejoined Allen Ray ; " the 
least precipitation on your part may bring upon the child the very hie 
you have so long believed was hers. It will require all our caution, 
for did .Ida, the young woman you remember, but suspect that I had 
betrayed her, your daughter's life would not be worth a straw. Nor 
perhaps, my own — in passion she is mad, and knows not what she 
does," 

It was soon arranged between them, that in the morning the proper 
deed should be executed, by which the Earl would bind himself to 
provide for Allen for life ; and then, in the evening, as Allen knew 
Ida was to be from home, the Earl was to go, armed with authority, 
to search the house for his child. Allen was to appear perfectly igno- 
rant of the intended visit, and was, by promises and threats, at last to 
confess that Marian was the daughter of the Earl, and give her up to 
her Either. ^< He trembled," he sa^, <' for the scene that must follow 
upon Ida's return, when she should find that all her years of plotting 
had suddenly been frustrated." When Allen had retired, the Earl 
felt as in a dream. Had any one like Allen really been sitting there ? 
He gazed upon the vacant chair, and closing his eyes, for an instant, 
would suddenly open them, trying to conjure up the vision once again ; 
but he could no longer doubt the reality of all that had passed, for 
there lay the locket, which had certainly once adorned the neck of his 
lost child. The whole of that night Delorme passed in restless anxiety. 
Visions of his beloved wife would float through his mind on the wings 
of the night. He &ncied he saw her bringing home his lost child, and 
smiling as she gave it to his fond embrace, again melt into thin air and 
reascend to heaven. Then, as he awoke, his thoughts would picture the 
sufferings his o£&pring had endured for years ; he started up as if to 
fly to her release ; then sinking once more in slumbers, his brother 
would appear as he had been in life. It is strange, but how seldom do 
we dream of the dead, as being dead I No, they invariably, or nearly 
so, seem to be mixing once again in our every-day concerns of life. 
How soothing would it prove to the wounded mind, could we but feel 
certain that at such moments their spirits really visited this earth, and 
thus in the mysteries of a dream were permitted to gaze on those that 

h2 
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loved them. Algernon could not persuade himself but that a voice 
sounded in his ear— so soflly, that the nerves scarcely felt the burden 
they bore to the conscious brain. — " Repent, brother, repent, and beat 
peace— Heaven shall soon pardon, as I have long since done ;V and the 

voice died away repeating " Repent — Repent " 

Algernon then lost all consciousness, and for the remainder of the 
night, enjoyed a profound, refreshing sleep. 



6HAPTER XIV. 



'* Why, I will fight with him upon this theme, antil my eyelids 
will DO longer wag." 

Shakspere, 

When we last had occasion to mention Julian De Clifford, he was 
standing before the evening schoolmaster, in the kitchen (I beg its 
pardon — the school-room) of the Royal Singing Boys. When the master 
was gone, ^* Oh, won't you pay for this ?'* said the big boy ; " we are 
not going to have all our noses put out of joint by you, I can tell you ; 
and remember, sir, when we sing to the master, if you don't sing out 
of tune, you'll get toko — mind you^ing out of tune.'' 

*^ I can't," said Julian. 

<< Can't I then Titus shall teach you, he's famous at it. We'll make 
you sing out of tune, and sing out, too !" 

The iugenious art of tormenting is seldom brought to such a high 
degree of perfection as amongst boys ; they go to it heart cuad soul — 
there is no over-delicacy — no refinement of sentiment to check them, 
and the more humble and inoffensive the child may be, who suddenly 
finds himself a member of a youthful commonwealth, the more sure is 
he to become a persecuted victim. Julian De Clifford, being a very 
genteel, slight, harmless-looking boy, no sooner made his appearance, 
than he was a marked individual ; a sort of target, at which great and 
small intended to level their shafts of torture. Titus Grumples having 
arrived at the dignity of possessing a Dummy, Julian, being the last 
comer, found himself compelled to act as the miserable servant to that 
charming youth ; fortunately for him it was summer, so that for the 
present at all events, he was allowed to lie in his bed after the gene- 
rally approved fashion— -namely, with his head upon the pillow^ but 
had it been the depth of winter, no comfort of a pillow for him ; no, 
no. Tors and tails woulcf then have been the order of the night. 
Now, this system of tops and tails is a most ingenious method of 
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^^ng comfort in the cold, bleak winter nights, to the tyrant master- 
boy, at the expense of his unfortunate Dummy. For whilst the master- 
boy is comfortably snoozing with head on pillow, his unfortunate slave 
is lying with his head out at the foot of the bed, so that his body may 
keep his master's feet warm ; but, oh I what dreadful cracks on the 
sharp bone of the shins does he get from the hard knuckles of his 
tyrant, if by accident his own feet should dare touch his master. The * 
time looked forward to with great delight by the singing boys is the 
season of the Ancient Concerts, for in going to these concerts they have 
the treat of a ride in a coach, and on their return they are allowed 
supper, composed of what they denominate Plum-duff, which means 
dough with plumbs in it, and half a pint of very small beer, better 
known amongst themselves by the elegant name of Swipes. Here, as 
in most aristocratic communities, mortgages were of very frequent oc- 
currence, and the property most likely to be mortgaged was this said 
plum- duff. It was sometimes mortgaged for nights in advance, and 
when it was placed before each hungry boy, the poor debtor would as well 
have dared to bite his own nose off, as to touch his own supper. Won- 
derful were the manoeuvres he was obliged to perform to lead the house- 
keeper to imagine he had swallowed his allowance ; at one moment he 
would put a large piece in his lap, and then move his empty jaws with 
the celerity of a perfect gourmand — at another time, the depository 
was his pocket-handkerchief, or his breeches pockets — in feet, he might 
put it anywhere but in his own mouth. When they were alone, then 
immediately foreclosure took place, and the mortgagee seized upon 
the whole estate. Occasionally, they enjoyed very pleasing little pas-^ 
time in the middle of the night, called the Battle of the Bolsters ; this 
consisted of three or four of the biggest boys who might happen to be 
awake, getting quietly out of bed, and with their bolsters, which were 
none of the softest, going and swinging them round with all their might 
down upon the faces of the unconscious sleepers, and immediately flying 
into their own beds again. Poor Julian had endured almost every 
persecution the ingenuity the spiteful Titus Grumples, aided by still 
more able professors of the arty could inflict, without a murmur. He 
knew the advantages he was gaining in the science of music, which he 
one day hoped to turn to good account, so bore up against his sufferings 
most endnringly. A very short time had passed since Julian had entered 
upon his new mode of lifo, when a circumstance occurred which took 
the whole of this little community completely by surprise, and placed 
Julian in a new position. Now, upon certain occasions, the boys used 
to h^ve holidays, and as boys always think they cannot have too much 
of a good thing, they made it a rule at such times to rise with the 
sun ; and, after bathing themselves in the water-but, which was not at 
all an unfrequent occurrence, sally forth to some distant region, such 
as Primrose-hill, or the like. We need not say that when they re- 
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turned at night, they were usually worn out with fiitigue, and slept 
like a top ; not that I know why a top should be looked upon as the 
undoubted representative of Somnus, but still, I maintain, they slept 
like a top. It so happens at times, that when the body is greatly 
fiitigued, the breathing during somnolency becomes somewhat thick ; 
and under these circumstances not even the most refined and charming 
hero that ever adorned a tender romance, could, were it to save his 
life, or his love, which, in such works, is offer greater value^ prevent 
himself from snoring — thus it happened with our hero. Snoring was 
a crime in the kingdom of the sii^ing boys, which was always punished 
severely, and after a rather original manner. If it happened in the 
depth of winter, it certainly gave the poor boy a shock that he did not 
easily forget. The dormitory of the Royal Chapel Boys was a large 
room at the top of the house, and having formerly been fitted up as a 
laundry, had a floor composed of cement, which in winter was as cold as 
stone. Poor Julian was revelling in the lovely visions of a happy dream 
about his two dear protectors, Cobler Bill and old Snufiy^ and Fkncy 
driving her fiuitastic car through his brain, made him imagine, first, 
that the cobbler's lapstone, and then the tailor's goose, alternately 
changed into Apollo's lyre, and the two old men themselves suddenly 
amalgamating, became one, and that one was Apollo himself. The 
delicate membranes of the ear seemed vibrating to the heavenly sounds 
emitted from the lips of the God of Song. Such might have been 
the impression upon Julian's ear, but not so upon the ear of the big boy, 
who happened to be awake — to him the sound was not imaginary, but 
a good round well-defined double diapason snore, from the organ to 
be foimd in the centre of Julian's fiu;e. The big boy soon aroused his 
myrmidons : they all crept out of bed — two of the biggest just 
turned up the bed-clothes from the foot of Julian's bed, then each 
taking a leg, suddenly dragged him out flat on his back upon the cold 
floor ; his head coming in violent contact with the ground, almost 
stunned him. The loud laugh which followed, did by no means abate 
the irritation Julian felt at being thus cruelly used ; not a word did 
he say, but springing to his feet, knocked the nearest boy down with a 
blow. " I'll not stand it any longer," cried out Julian ; " you're all a set 
of cowards, and if you dare stand up I'll hide you all, one after the other 
— there now — one down, the other come on." To say that they were 
surprised to hear Julian, the quiet, inoflensive, gentle-speaking boy, 
suddenly become, as it were, a perfect giant, and one that, if he had the 
power of a giant, most assuredly intended to use it as a giant — to say 
they were surprised, were to say nothing— they were dumb-founded ! 
They stood like statues in their little night-gowns. At last they all 
rubbed their eyes at once, and then shook themselves, as much as to 
say, " Am I awake ?" " Yes," repeated Julian, " only fight fair, and 
I'll thrash you one after the other, the big boy and all ; I am not 
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afraid of you : come on I" The affidr had now become very serious, and 
could no longer be treated as a joke ; an example must be made of the 
upstart, or there would be an end of everything, so the challenge being 
accepted, the boy nearest to Julian's size was placed before hiip. One, 
two, three, and down he went, and said he had quite enough. Then 
another and another, but they all suffered alike, but not a scratch did 
Julian get ; he had fought his way manfully up to the big boy, who • 
said, ^^ I'll soon knock the cheek out of him ;" but, poor fellow, he had 
very nearly had his own cheeks knocked away altogether. The big 
boy looked big enough to have eaten Julian, but here Julianas activity 
came into play, and did wonders for him. Julian was here, there, 
and everywhere ; skipping round him in all directions till he com- 
pletely tired the big boy out of breath. Now was Julian's time-»in 
he went right and left, and then out of reach in an instant — ^then he 
jumped up as if to hit the big boy on the head, but this was all a feint, 
for his other fist was playing old gooseberry with the pit of the big 
boy's stomach ; then the big boy guarding his chest, found Julian was 
playing the tattoo upon the drums of his ears ; but do what the big 
boy would, he could never plant one blow upon any part of Julian. 
At last becoming savagie, he rushed in to annihilate his antagonist, but 
was checked in his mad career by a terrific counter-hit on his own nose, 
upon which he put up his hand to it, and finding it was bleeding, he 
said, ^^ I shan't have any more ; I could whack half a dozen such little 
fellows as that, but there's no credit in it — it isn't as if he was a big 
boy." Saying this he advanced towards his bed, but Julian springing 
upon it, said, "No you don't — you shan't come into this bed any 
more this morning, for I intend to sleep in it myself, and those 
who object had better come and take me out." He drew the clothes 
snugly round his own shoulders, and then pretended to snore most 
tremendously, out of sheer defiance. The big boy affecting to laugh 
at " the little fellow," said, " Oh, let him have his way to-day, you 
know he's only a child," and then sneaked into bed with the already 
well thrashed Titus Grumples. 

It will now be quite requisite to explain by what means young 
Julian De Clifford had been enabled to master the whole of the nine 
Singing Boys, and to do this we must bring upon the stage a new 
character, bearing the euphonious appellation of Mr. Jobber Gristle- 
lungs. Mr. Jobber Gristlelungs had long been a valued customer of 
both Julian's guardians, and had formerly been a distinguished orna- 
ment of the prize ring. Mr. Jobber Gristlelungs, like all who retire 
from some long-cherished too-well-beloved pursuit, never felt happy 
but when recurring to the fescinations of his former life : but so it is 
with all. I remember a butcher, who having made a large fortune, 
became so miserable in his splendid retirement, that he applied to his 
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own SOD, with tears in his eyes,' to be allowed to act as an unpaid 
journeyman, only for the pleasure of killing the sheep ; for it ^^ reminded 
him," he said, ^^ of some of the pleasantest moments of his existence." 
There fire few portions of a boy's education, were it properly directed, 
that would give more manliness of feeling than that of a tolerable 
knowledge of the art of self-defence. How independent does a youth 
become when compelled to encounter a crowd, whilst on his arm is 
resting a darling sister, a lovely female cousin, or what is more than^ 
both put together, the one that is ever present to the heart's dearest 
memory ; when he knows that within him lies the power as well as 
will to shield that object from every insult. The art itself is hbnour- 
able and manly ; it is only when degraded by being employed un- 
worthily and for sordid purposes that it becomes disgusting, and brings 
down manhood to the level of a savage brutality. I am sorry to be 
compelled to confess that in the early part of Mr. Gristlelungs' life 
he had, from adventitious circumstances, been led into the error of 
believing it to be the height of glory if he could stand up and allow 
his head to be used as a sort of blacksmith's anvil, to be hammered 
upon by two cast-iron fists for a duration of time greater than any 
antagonist the adverse party could bring against him. He had carried 
this endurance of torture to such a height, that he at last obtained the 
champion's belt, and then, weeping that there were no more worlds 
(men) to conquer, retired into private life, and kept a public house, 
called the '^ Friendly Fists." Now it so happened that Mr. Jobber 
Gristlelungs, who was all cast-iron without, was all swans'-down 
within. He loved the fiaiir sex — but that all brave men do ; he loved 
children — but no man can be a man if he do not. All manly men, 
for many men are not manly, ever love that which seems dependent 
upon, and which nature has ordained should look to them for pro* 
tection and support. Mr. Gristlelungs had been a prizefighter, it is 
true, but he had ever been an honourable one. >' He defied all the 
world," he said, ^^ to prove that he had ever given a friend or foe a 
foul blow in his life — he didn't mean only with his fists, oh, no — for there 
had been as many worthy men knocked down, and disabled from coming 
to time, by a foul blow of the tongue as by one from the morley." It 
will be found not to have been impertinent in making our new ^end,* 
Mr. Gristlelungs, stand out thus prominently, for the early connexion 
between him and our hero, Julian De Clifford, had so much to do with 
all which befell the latter in after-life, that next to dear round-fiiced 
William and honest James Snufiy, he may be looked upon as the 
principal directing rod wielded by the hand of Julian's fate. 

He had taken a prodigious liking to the boy from the very first 
moment he had beheld him ; and whether there was a flash of courage in 
the eye of the child, or a broadness of chest, bespeaking lungs of no 
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ordinary capabilities, or whatever it might be, certain it waa that 
scarcely a day passed but the bar of his public-house was left to the 
care of ^^ his old woman/' for at least an hour. This hour was 
invariably passed in giving young Julian a most scientific lesson in 
<^ the noble art of self-defence." Oh, it was a joy unspeakable to tiie 
heart of the old pugilist thus in secret, as it were, to mimic his 
wondrous feats of former days. His method of tuition was this: — 
First seating himself on the floor, he placed Julian De Cliflbrd in a 
firm boxer-like position between his legs, and then desired him to 
bang away with his little fists all over his &ce. Julian could not be 
brought to do this for some time, for he imagined he should give his 
friend pain* This made Jobber Gristlelungs roar with laughter: 
" Give me pain? — Lord love you," said he, " look here," — and seizing 
up a pewter pot, he bent it nearly flat by repeated blows upon his own 
forehead. <^ There, little 'un— do you see that, boy ? — ^if that can't hurt 
me, I'm sure your tender bunches of fives can do no more harm than 
a bunch of radishes ; hit out, bang from the shoulder ; that's it, that 's 
it — ha, ha, ha ; go it Httle 'lui, go it," and Gristlelungs, sat like a rock 
being hammered at by a geologist, until his own delight at the 
impotent attempts of Julian to make the slightest impression upon bis 
rhinoceros face completely overcame him. When in this state he 
would fling himself back upon the floor, as if annihilated by a tre- 
mendous blow, and there lie laughing until the tears almost spirted 
out of his eyes. Up he sat again, down he went flat on his back again ; 
up, down — ^up, down, to his own infinite delight and amusement. 
Julian one day innocently asked Mr. Gristlelungs if he wasn't afraid 
he should make his nose bleed." '^ What ! " exclaimed Jobber, ^' you 
make my nose bleed I Lord love you, boy ; you might as well try to 
bring blood out of a piece of India-rubber as out of my nose ; bless 
you, I don't think it has a drop left in its whole body ; so don't be 
afraid, but hide away ; only mind you don't hurt your own knuckles, 
that's all." So industriously did he instruct his little pupil in all the 
knowing dodges of the ring, and so completely did he look upon it as 
a labour of love, that by the time Julian was eight years old '^ there was," 
he declared, '< not a wrinkle the boy was not up to." The maxims he 
instilled into Julian's mind were — '^ never to fight if he could help it, 
and never to give in until he couMfCt help it ; keep to that," said he, 
^^ and you won't often fight at all, and if you do, you won't often be 
beaten ; never show your teeth until you intend to bite, but if you do 
bite, bite deep ; if a man throw a pebble at you, always return him 
a paving-stone ; when your system is once known, there isn't many 
who'll have courage to shy at you at all. So, God bless you, my dear 
boy, and good-bye until our next lesson.'' 
After this introduction to Mr. Jobber Gristlelungs, the reader will 
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no longer be mrprued at Julian's wholesale pugilistic honours won 
from his nine would-be tyrants — ^we shall soon see that Mr. Gristle- 
lungs' maxim of the ^* pebble and paving-stone " was as true as that 
—decision once &irly shown is seldom compelled to make a second 
appearance. 



CHAPTEE XV. 



<< Will he tell us what this meant ?" 

Hamlet. 

W£BB I asked to point out the most spiteful thing, real or imaginary, 
to which the inventive mind of man has given a name, I would answer 
Time! Not 'only is Time the most spiteful, but the most wonderful 
of wonders, for he can fly and stand still at the same instant. If there 
be the slightest doubt as to his spite, appeal to her whose beauty is 
now on the wane — ^from the moment he first clutched it, did he ever 
give up his hold? ^' Alas, " she will reply, ''never!" In earliest 
youth, she thought him then her friend, for every day he gave her 
some new grace, and brought to such early and bright maturity each 
girlish charm, that she felt flattered how one so young bad by his aid 
become so woman-like. Poor g^rl I she knew not then, that the hir 
fruit he ripens first, is that which he will first devour. If we but ask 
old Time to spread his wings and fly as swift as thought, he lowers 
them at once, and sticks them to his side as if by birdlime ; not a 
feather moves. His cruel spite increases with the increase of his power 
to render that spite more cruel. Look on yon wretch upon the rack ! 
ask him how Time is moving ! '^ Horror," he exclaims, << O, Time I 
why hast thou thrust thy scythe into my heart that thou may'st rest 
the firmer I Wake up, wake up ; but no, the more I rend the air with 
cries of agony, the sounder does he seem to sleep. O, Time! 
O, cruel Time I why wilt thou not move on ? " That Time can stand as 
statue still, and float upon the swallow's wing, at the self-same instant, 
is witnessed to by yon fair maids. 'Tis midnight with them both, and 
on them both the moon is shining with equal brightness ; but, oh ! 
how difiPerently is Time by them regarded. The morrow's mom will 
bring the one a lover, idolized, adored, — one who will never again 
depart until that name of lover shall have been changed to one to her 
ears far more dear, — 'tis that of husband ! What hopes and fears are 
in her breast contending, as alone she sits gazing from her lattice upon 
the verdant lawns decked out in all their freshest garbs of spring in 
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Nature's fkvourite livery, bright green, now edged around with silver. 
Why does Time stand so still with her ? Will Night for ever continue 
its maiden name of night, and never change it by wedding itself to 
Rosy Mom ? Will the few hours between her and her long hoped for 
happiness ne'er have birth ; or, being bom, will they never die ? All 
seems to her immoveable, entranced ; but see, her eyelids close, and 
now comes sleep, o'er which Time for awhile has little power, and 
therefore flies before it. Now change we the scene to her fair sister's 
bower, — her lover is already there ; the course of their true love has 
^^ never yet run smooth ; " their meetings were all stolen ; and this the 
last, perhaps, for ever ! Does Time stand still with them ? No ; for 
now his wings grow longer and longer still and quicker, quicker flap at 
every flying moment. To them so rapidly does Time pass by, that surely 
he must, to spite them, have broken lus glajss in twain, that the sand 
may run out with double quickness. 

With the Earl Delorme Time was standing still ; his anxiety lest 
some fatal chance should thwart his promised joy, acted as though it 
had been a net thrown o'er the wings of the Hours to stay their flight. 
Not so with the Dowager Lady Eveline Snoozle ; not that she was 
patting, perhaps for ever, from a lover, but it so happened that on the 
same evening which was to restore the child Marian to an unknown 
father's arms, the Dowager Lady Eveline Snoozle was to entertain a 
distinguished party of the ^lite of the learned world, and how it came 
to pass that Time was fleeting too quickly before her view was this : — 
Her mind during a midnight reverie had been suddenly inspired by a 
brilliant meteoric coruscation of poetic light flashing with vivid scin- 
tillations of refulgent splendour, and, by the aid of those celestial 
nurses, the Muses Nine, had given birth that morning to a — Thought I 
The above wording of the happy event we owe entirely to our 
esteemed friend Mr. Swangoose. Now giving birth to a Thought is 
by no means an every-day occurrence — the trath of which assertion 
could be verified by all who have ever attempted to wield a pen dipped 
in the ink of originality. All human beings have a power of shaking 
up that agglomeration usually (and I might almost venture to say, 
always) to be found in the cranium, and which we vainly flatter our- 
selves is brain. Now the shaking up of this agglomeration causes 
Thii^king, but it does not always cause Thought ; that is to say, it 
may 'give birth to the verb, but that verb does not always bring forth a 
substantive. A man may sit looking at a rusty nail stuck in a wall, 
and think he sees a nail, and think the nail is sticking in the wall, and 
also that the nail is msty, — ^but this is not thought ! But he who first 
conceived how best to make a nail, and how best to raise a wall, and 
how to keep ofif rust, that man's thinkings were all thoughts. So 
taking all these circumstances into consideration, we do not think Mr. 
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Swangoose coald have paid the Dowager Lady Eveline Snoo2^e a 
higher compliment, aided by his above ralher florid but refined 
phraseology, than by announcing the astounding &ct that she had 
given birth to a Thought. Haying a poetical idea, and being able 
to work out that idea, are two distinct things, which poor Lady Snoozle 
had that morning received painful confinnation of. It had been her 
intention to have electrified her visitors by the beauty and the depth 
of reflections contained in a small poem, the whole of which must be 
written that very day, or n^er. Time with her flew like thought ; 
but this, in the present instance, is a bad metaphor, for it flew unfor- 
tunately a great deal &ster than any thought she ever had. How 
desperately did her ladyship hammer at the fifth line ; no, do 
what she would, she could not get beyond the first verse ; hour after 
hour danced along and seemed 'to be laughing as they went, although 
they knew they never should return. At the eleventh hour, I mean 
literally, for it was exactly eleven in the morning by her ladyship's 
watch when she had despatched a messenger to solicit the attendance of the 
Honourable Edward Swangoose. I say HonownAle^ for Lady Snoozle 
had never troubled herself to inquire how far he was really entitled 
to the designation bestowed upon him as a joke by her nephew, Lord 
Charles, but had, by always introducing him as such to her immediate 
connexions, and the joke being caught up by his brother quill-driven^, 
made poor Swangoose not only pass for an Honourable to others, but 
had actually, by constant repetition of the flattering title, made him 
begin to believe himself the oflshoot of some most distinguished family. 
Workmen had from the earliest hour after the Thought had struck her 
been busily employed in laying out the six square yards of garden 
behind her town-house as a most romantic g^ove, in one part of which 
was a painted grotto. The moon being at the full, she intended to have 
her programme so arranged, that at its very brightest the company 
should, as if undesignedly, be led to this sylvan retreat, when they 
were to be astounded by the voice of the Sibyl issuing from the painted 
grotto ; then was Lady Snoozle to appear at the entrance dressed in 
sibylline attire ; not as Sibyl was at seven hundred years old, but ds she 
walked the earth when bright Apollo oflisred in exchange for her lovle 
eternal youth and beauty ; it was at this precise moment she was to 
repeat the poetic elaboration of her Thought I All was going on 
smoothly, but her verses. Swangoose was not to be found at his club, 
and as to any other more domesticated address, that no one ever knew, 
so all was to be left to the kindness of the Muses. At last Swangoose 
flew to her aid ; and at once they literally put their heads together 
over the little writing-desk, and conned and conned over the first four 
lines in the hopes of efiticing a few more to follow in a road so 
charming. Lady Snoozle was enraptured with tiie beauty of her first 
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quatrain; she looked upon the last line, she said, ^*as something 
touching the borders of the sublime ; there was an originality of thought 
afid newness in the turn of expression which almost brought tears into 
her own ^yes every time she read it. And then," said she, ^^ think of 
the effect such lines must produce in such a scene, — the real resplen* 
dent moon sending her chaste cold rays to silver o'er the Sibyl's cave, 
and give to airy nothing a local habitation and a name. 'Tis strange, 
'tis passing strange that I to-day should find it difficult to turn a rhyme, 
who never felt o'erflowing more with poesy than I do now. But the 
instant I try to put my thoughts in Moore-bh verse — that's rather a 
pretty compliment to Moore, is it not, Mr. Swangoose ? — in Moore-ish 
verse, I feel compelled to halt — ^siand still." Here again they read 
over the first four lines at least a dozen times, but all was useless. 
'^ No," exclaimed Lady Snoozle, '' my invention comes from my pate 
as birdlime does from frieze ; it plucks out brain and all ; — there, you 
see, Mr. Swangoose, there's another image of speech, I might say, 
almost Shaksperian." Swangoose delighted her ladyship by saying, he 
thought it was quite so. 

^^ Heigho I" she continued, <^ that makes my present pain the greater i 
I want not reason, 'tis rhyme I lack. Dear Mr. Swangoose, stand at 
a little distance, read what I have written — but read it in a deep-toned 
sqimlchral voice — perhs^s when I hear the effect, my Muse may be 
inspired-^read, gentle troubadour, read — " 

Swangoose took up the sheet of pa{>er upon which at least a couple 
of' huodred lines had been b^un and scratched out unfinished, and 
placing himself in an open doorway, to gain somewhat of the effect to 
be anticipated by*the mouth of Sibyl's cave, he read, slowly and dis- 
tinctly, the following efiusion :— 

4 Come, come — ^ye with love — or with hate — 

And list to the Sibyl's wild tone- 
All who 'd learn the dark mysf ries of Fate, 
Come and meet me by Moonlight alone. 

"A pearl, a pearl I " exclaimed Lady Snoozle. " I am not vain: 
but that last line is a very pearl. I feel I shall now march on to 
triumph, and shall halt no more ;" and, sure enough, her pen started 
c^ at double-quick time. Swangoose now, as he had for seven or 
eight years past, acted as her ladyship's principal aide-de-camp, and 
brought up the .r^erve in whole lines wherever an opening occurred. 
Poor Swangoose had never possessed a single thought he could call his 
own ; but he Imd a most capacious memory for the thoughts of others, 
and upon this, his almost inexhaustible stocky had he been able to live 
very comfortably, by retailing them out, " as good as new," to the 
gmtefol Dowager Lady Eveline Snoozle. A very few hours of mental 
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labour now sufficed to bring the ' Sibyl's Warning' to a successful termi- 
nation. The painted grotto in the garden was quite finished ; the trees, 
brought from a nursery-ground, in laige tubs, were most artistically 
placed, and there could be no doubt remaining of the effect the whole 
scene would produce when the moon should rise and lend its light and 
shade to the ingenious contrivance. Swangoose went home to dress, and 
to copy out the ^'Sibyl's Warning' in a large bold hand that her 
ladyship could read, without her glasses, from the paper as it lay be- 
hind a piece of painted board, representing a massive rock. The night 
arrived, and so did the distinguished company — ^lords and ladies — 
generals and captains — ^artists and engineers ; science in every g^rade 
was there ; the principal members of the drama were invited, with the 
whole mass of English dramatic authors I which, upon being counted, 
amounted to about three. But to make up for the scantiness of real 
authors, there were at least a hundred representatives of those who had 
actually been unfair enough to bring out the very pieces these gentle- 
men now claimed, at least a year before them, and that too in a foreign 
language, generally French. This circumstance was very cruel ; for, 
trifling as it may appear, it has been known in more than one instance^ 
to have. robbed the English author entirely of his undoubted claim to 
originality : it is bad enough to have your works stolen from you after 
you have written them, but it is ten times worse to have them stolen 
before. Lady Snoozle, like many other ladies, had an album, and as 
the method she had pursued to get it filled with most valuable contri- 
butions may serve as a very useful hint to others who like to make a 
collection that may sell at some future day for a good round sum, and 
yet cost a mere nothing to themselves, we will explain. She com- 
menced by paying two or three first-rate artists to make drawings in 
her album, and then told every one else that they were gifts. The 
moment an artist admired what was there, ^^ Ah I " she would say, ^' it 
wants but one thing to make this really valuable in my eyes. I'm 
ashamed to hint at it, but if you would — I don't mean anything in this 
finished style, for that I dare not ask — but a scratch, a mere scratch of 
your pencil — will you ? " And then, when the artist asked for the 
pencil that he might at once make the envied '^ scratch," she would 
stay his hand, and insist upon his not ^' troubling himself then — oh 
no I the album should be sent to his house ;" well knowing that when 
once it was there, his own pride would not allow him to place by the side 
of such gems anything short of the very best specimen he could 
produce. Several lions had already promised to add their '^scratches '^ 
to the treasures already collected, when Swangoose, who acted as her 
ladyship's manager, announced that the first <' tableau vivant " — a 
charade of his own invention — was ready for display. All the lights 
were removed, so that when the curtains, which had been hung before 
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the large folding-doorsy should be withdrawn, the illumination of the 
inner room would display the grouping to enormous advantage. Now, 
as in almost all amateur performances, whether they be plays, or 
charades, or what not, a delay, gentikally averaging from an hour to an 
hour and a half, must take place beyond the time the performance 
should begin, it was not to be expected that such a generally observed 
rule was to be here infringed with impunity ; therefore, a delay very 
properly took place. For the first ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 
after the lights were out, the company amused themselves by talking 
and laughing very loudly, but this becoming wearisome, died away 
gradually, and then might be heard poor Swangoose's voice in painful 
expostulation and entreaty with the parties behind the curtain : ^' Dear, 
dear. Lady Jemima," he said, <' how could you dress the character 
thus ? Who on earth ever heard of a sea-nymph wearing Turkish 
trowsers ? They must conie off ; they must indeed.'' "Jemi- 
ma I " screamed out a little sharp voice, which belonged to Lady 
Jemima's mamma, the Duchess of Dunderrough, who was sitting in 
the centre of the dark audience-chamber, ^^ Lady Jemima, I will not 
permit it. Remember you are not an opera-dancer ; and if you are 
not to wear the dress as I like, you shall not enact the nymph at all." 
This little incident caused another delay ; but at last, Mr. Swangoose, 
thrusting his head out 'between the curtains, explained that he was 
happy to say an expedient had been hit upon, which he hoped would 
meet the wishes of all parties : he merely requested the audience to 
look upon the scene about to be exhibited not as the very place it 
represented, but as a place it did not represent. '' The programme 
described it," he said, " as a beautiful view on the banks of the Rhine, 
but he must now beg of their indulgent imaginations to change the 
waters of that lovely river into those of the Strait of Gallipoli, and the 
two Swiss cottages into the castles called the Dardanelles. This slight 
alteration," he observed, " would render all quite consistent ; for a 
water-nymph attired in the Turkish costume would there be no longer 
out of place." Great applause followed this announcement, not on 
account of the speech itself, but because there now appeared some 
chance of the visitors not being kept quite in the dark for the rest of their 
lives. The elder portion of the audience appeared to have resigned 
themselves quietly to their fetes, and to a little sleep at the same time, 
which quietude on their parts made the sofl whisperings of the younger 
world become fiur more audible, so much so, that from one corner of 
the room these words were distinctly heard by at least two persons : — 
*^ If you do, Til tell mamma." The mystery wrapped up in these 
words has never yet been revealed. 

At last, Swangoose exclaimed with a loud voice, " Ready ! " when 
the two young ladies who lvere at the piano-forte behind the curtain 
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commenced <^l%e Merry Swiss Boy:" but this efibrt was nipped in 
the bud, for Swangoose exclaimed, " Oh ! that will never do for a 
Turkish march." Here was another delay, but not 6f long duration, 
for they very soon struck up, with a most determined thumping, ** The 
Battle of Prague," in the midst of which the curtains were drawn 
aside, and the audience were entranced with delight. The view itself 
was a very prettily painted representation of some cows and cottages 
on the Rhine: in the foreground, reclining upon a bank, was the 
Turkish sea-nymph : behind her stood a tall thin young gentleman, 
dressed as Napoleon, on the rock of Elba : and opposite to him was a 
short old gentleman, in Roman costume, to personate the fiery Mars ! 
Near the centre of this charming tableau vivant there sat upon the 
ground a beautiful girl of about seventeen, nursing a doll : she was 
Youth, and very youth&l and pretty she looked ; but near her was 
her sister, still more beautiful and some two years younger, dressed in 
a rich silk brocade, a white wig upon her head, and high-heeled shoes 
upon her lovely feet ; a spinning wheel was beneath her hand ; so that 
taking her altogether, barring her beauty and her years, she was pro- 
nounced to be ^^ an admirable personification of Old Age." Now 
was to come Swangoose's triumph. Wliat could this ingenious charade 
mean ? Who could tell ?— could you ? Let us try ; there Vas a 
Turkish sea-nymph, a tall thin Napoleon, a short old Mars, and a 
beautiful young Old Age. Could it be ? No— 4t could not be that I 
Bor*^no,- Vm afraid I must give it up. This was a general feeling 
with the whole company ; it was wonderfully admired, but do what 
they would, they could not conceive what it meant. Swangoose ap- 
peared to be on thorns; but no wonder, for he 'Was trembling, no 
doubt, in case the hidden mystery should be hit upon too soon, and 
thus he should be robbed of the delight and applause he must experi- 
ence when he stood forth to explain the riddle. Mars began to totter 
a little at being kept so long immoveable, and frowning defiance at all 
the worM. Napoleon, too, seemed scarcely to have a 1^ to stand oh, 
§0T he was continually resting first on one and then on the other ; the 
only one who appeared to be perfectly at ease was the young lady 
reclining on the sofa which represented a rock : but then she, poor girl^ 
was really thinking so intently of her dear, but parentally cruelly used, 
lover, now •* far, fer away," that whether she was in a love-sick 
reverie or in an actual dream, she was not quite sure herself, nor did she 
much care. At last, the little old gentleman exclaiming " I'ni very 
sorry, but I cannot frown any longer," produced a general cry for 
'^ Explanation I Explanation I " At this sound poor Swangoose turned 
deadly pale ; something was evidently amiss ; was he ill ? — ^what could 
it be? The company, however, were not long left in doubt; for, 
advancing to the front of the tableau^ he said, << Ladies and gentlemeni 
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I must throw myaelf upon your indulgent kindness ; for tgMm my mnd 
I can't remember what I meant." This termination of the ciiarade, 
as might be expected, caused very different feelings in the yarious 
bfeaats of those who had been kept so long in expectation, and who 
had thus been so unexpectedly disappointed. Some laughed, some 
appeared rather savage, but all showed a decided disinclination to await 
a second display ; and, indeed, so much time had been consumed, that, 
if the great r^naining effort of the evening were to have its due effect, 
not a moment more was to be lost. Lady Snoozle justly observed in a 
message to Swangoose, that ^'the moon would not shine for men 
merely to please them." Her ladyship was not aware of Swangoose's 
dreadful failure of the charade, for she had long since retired to prepare 
herself for the Sibyl of the Cave. The company were now enticed down 
to the dining-room, which opened into the little gardeii, under the plea 
of having a quadrille, whilst the drawing-rooms were being re-arranged. 
Swangoose looked at his watch, the very moment was approaching 
which the almanacs had pointed out as the one when the moon would 
be at its brightest. A footman came in, and approaching Swangoose, 
whispered a message from his lady : it was to say, not a moment must 
be lost, or they would be. too late* Her ladyship was already in the 
grotto, but that Mr. Swangoose had not left the copy of the poem in its 
place. '^ Bless me, *I had quite forgotten it — ^here, take it, and place it 
under the green lamp on the little desk behind the rock, and tell her 
ladyship we are quite prepared." The footman left the room, when 
Swai\goose, giviqg a sign to several others, they immediately began to 
extinguish the wax lights. ^^ What's to happen now ? " thought the 
company ; ^^ not another charade, they hoped ; " but Swangoose put on a 
mysterious bearing, and only replied, << You'll see 1 " and the more he 
said '' You'll see 1 " the less they saw, for now every light was out. 
'< Do not be alarmed," exckimed Swangoose ; <^ I have but to give 
the word, when the curtains will be drawn up as if by magic, and the 
resplendent moon will shine upon a scene you little dream o£ '^ Up 
with the curtains I " he cried out in a tone of thunder and command. 
Battle went the rings as they were all at once suddenly drawn up. 
Hearing this discordant sound made every one turn towards the windows, 
when all they saw there was ^< darkness visible." Lady Snoozle had 
been quite right in saying they would be too late. The truth was, 
there had been a very sudden gathering of dark and stormy clouds, 
which entirely excluded the light of the moon ; but this was not the 
worst, for at the moment the curtains went up, the clouds burst into a 
deluge of n^u, which in a moment transformed the garden into a little 
pond ; there being no roof to the grotto, Lady Snoozle stood exposed 
to the entire '• pelting of the pitiless storm," upon which she uttered a 
pcream^and rushing in amongst the company a wet and miserable Sibyl, 
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fainted in the arms of Mr. Swangoose. It was, perhaps, a fortunate 
circumstance for both the Dowager Lady Eveline Snoozle and Mr« 
Swangoose, that they had an opportunity of making the adverse 
weather bear the blame of another fidlure — ^for another failure there 
certainly would have been, even without the darkness and the rain ; for 
Swangoose now discovered that the paper he had sent by the footman 
to be placed in the grotto was a blank sheet ; he having, by mistake, 
wrapped up some cigars in the real ' Sibyl's Warning,' and had sent 
it off by the mail to her ladyship's nephew at Oxfoid ; so that they 
really had no cause to complain, but rather to be contented and happy, 
that 

*\ The moon hid her light 
From the heavens that night, 
To weep behind a cloud 
O'er poor Eveline's shame." 



CHAPTER XVL 



^ So full of artless jealousy is guilt* 
It spills itself, in fearing to be spilt." 

Hamlet. 



It b wisely ordained that even the most &eUng heart that ev^r inha*- 
bitedthe human br$ast cannot beat vrith the same sensations of pain fitf 
the woes or sufferings of another as it does for its own. Were it other- 
wise, what hour,, minute, moment ofthe day could we ever call a happy 
one ? for there is no point of time but at which we are sure there is soma 
poor soul in agony and despair. Who could stand by and look with 
cold indifference to see a drowning wretch sinking into eternity, and 
hear the gurgling waters in his throat, as laughing in deriedon at life's 
last impotent shriek of hwror ? — ^who could behold unmoved the torture 
of the rack — or see /^ the question put" by^water, so ingeniously 
arranged that at every breath the chest becomes more filled, e'en up to 
choking, and all the body swells till it should burst ?-— or who could wit- 
ness, without a pang, the maddening horrors of the fiunished crew that 
one by one are dying on the raft from thirst insatiable, whilst all around 
the waves seem dancing at the music of their groans, as if in fiend-like 
mockery ? Of sufferings such as these, and thousands of others too» 
we often read with almost stoic coldness, merely because they are at a 
distance from ourselves. Such we know have been, are, and will be 
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still — feb yire can smile and laugh. From this it would almost appear 
as though Pity's hone were to be looked for in the eye rather than in 
the heart— 'Or is it that the secret whisperings of an inward seminBelfish 
voice is ever pleading for our own dear comfort, and pointing out that 
though we were to deluge with our eyes one half the earth, the sufferers 
for whom we wept would shed no tear the less, therefore *t were folly ? 
I ollen think it is fortunate for our own comfort that our eyes have 
not the power to penetrate brick walls ; for if they could, I fear the 
scenes of wretchedness we should behold would often render us most 
miserable when most we prize our happiness ; there's many a joyous and 
a breaking heart divided only by a single wall. I have been led into 
this train of thought by the Asmodean power inherent in an author*— I 
mean the power of tearing down the fronts of dwellings as he moves 
along, and viewing all the varied scenes that lie within — of ripping up 
the heavy leaded roof, or dashing through the stone arched vault, and 
there beholding the secrets they would hide. Yes, gentle reader, the 
author has this power, for all the while my pen was noting down the 
follies and the fidlures of the Sibyl and charade, the eye within my 
mind was viewing the moving scenes I now have to relate. At the 
same hour that at Lady Eveline Snoozle's were mirth and music, love 
and joy, going hand in hand, as if the whole earth had only been created 
for their especial purpose — ^in Marian's sad abode were suffering, and 
tears filling the lap of misery. 

Allen Bay did not return to his home on the night he left the Earl — 
nor did he venture there until he imagined Ida was away ; for the con- 
sciousness of intending to betray her upon a point to her almost vital, 
si^lowed his fears no moment of repose. He endeavoured to palliate in 
his mfn mind his treachery towards his wife, upon grounds of justice 
a2Ud feeling— " Why should he," he said, "bring a whole life's ruin 
Upon a poor inoffensive child, merely to satisfy the morbid cravings of a 
woman's vengeance ? It was brutal, and he would be no man if he 
longer lent himself to any scheme so diabolical. And then, again^ 
simppo$e he did — what would he gain by it ?<— nothing !" 

Now in this last line, I fear, lies more of the true cause which led 
Allai Eay to a determination so virtuous, than in all he had said before 
^n truth, there was but one argument that could in the slightest 
degree come up to this, but it was an argument that completely 
settled the whole affair. If, as he said, he could get nothing by joining 
in the plot, he knew he was sure to gain a great deal by opposing it ; 
kad in saving his own feelings from the horrors they were often com- 
pelled to endure, as . he witnessed the sufferings of poor Marian, and 
refiected upon the miserable future he was lending his aid to bring up- 
4»n her, he knew he was at the same time settling his own comfort, as 
fur as an ind^endence went ; so putting all these circumstances 

i2 
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together, he resolyed to become suddenly unaccoontably virtuous, and 
to do his duty to the letter, — ^if he were well paid for it. When Allen 
Ray believed the coast to be quite clear, he ventured home ; but what 
was his astonishment on arriving there, to find Ida still in the house, 
and weeping bitterly at the side of their child's bed ! 

^^ Heavens ! what has happened ?" exclaimed Allen, rushing to the cot. 

'^ Hush !" whispered Ida ; ^^ thank Heaven, it sleeps. " Oh ! Allen, 
Allen,'* she exclaimed, as she threw herself in an agony of grief upon 
his breast, '^ how true have your words become. Often have you told 
me that one day my violent passions would bring misery on all around 
me, and it has come to pass, it has come to pass !" and then again she 
went into a violent hysterical fit of weeping. It was some time before 
she could find power to relate all that had happened that day ; nor wUl 
we follow her in her own account, for, however truthfully any one 
may wish to speak when recounting some circumstance wherein they 
have been to blame, they cannot be brought to paint their .own conduct 
in the dark colours in which the world would view it, for they cannot 
see their own failings but through the deceptive medium of self-love. 

It appeared that at the very moment Allen Ray was with the Earl, 
Ida had, for some cause not necessary to relate, gone to her child's 
sleeping-room, but approaching which, her ear was startled by the 
sound of two innocent voices in happy converse. She checked her 
steps, and placing her ear close to the door, heard little Ida relating to 
Marian, that she had overheard her fiither and mother quarrelling about 
Marian, and that they had both said Marian was no relation at all of 
theirs, although she had been made to pass for their orphan niece. 
Ida stood transfixed, but her astonishment was greatly increased when, 
at the request of little Ida, Marian began to repeat whole passages from 
the Testament, and said, '^ No, Ida, I never complain ; for you know our 
Saviour says that little children are like the kingdom of heaven, and 
I am sure you and I shall go there, and we shall be so happy then, for 
the more we suffer here the greater will be our reward in heaven ! and 
I sufier, don't I, Ida ? " and she began to weep. Ida, as she listened 
to their words, almost doubted her own senses. Here was a child that 
she had, as she believed, brought up in hopeless ignorance, and one 
she meant to make the sacrifice to vice, teaching her own child lessons 
of Christian love and virtue. Her passions began to rise, the more so 
when she felt that even little Ida had deceived her; for now she 
guessed the truth, that every night after she and Allen were at rest 
Marian had crept stealthily from the miserable hole in which they 
believed she slept, and had passed the remsdnder of the night with their 
own child ; and from more expressions that fell from the two children, 
she clearly comprehended now that every lesson she, had been so 
carefully giving to her own child was, as it were, but intrusted to an 
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agent, for the more immediate profit and advantage of another. She 
flew into the room, and dragging both the children from the bed, " I 
could kill you both," she exclaimed. " Oh, mother, mother I" cried 
little Ida, << do not kill Marian, do not kill Marian ; I'll die too if you 
kill her ; it's all my fkult, indeed it is ; she only learnt her lessons to 
please me ; she only slept with me when I was afraid to sleep alone, 
after you and pa have frightened me by quarrelling so." " Go, wretch,*' 
said Ida, as she pushed Marian down the stairs ; '^ go to your kennel, 
and to-morrow we'll have a reckoning." <' You shan't ill-use Marian, 
you shan't," screamed little Ida, tearing herself away and following 
Marian down the stairs. The mother's rage was now wrought up to 
phrenzy. When she descended to the room below, she found little Ida 
closely encircling Marian in her arms, as if to guard her against every 
danger that might assail her. They both could scarcely stand, they 
trembled so. The mother said, <' Ida, leave go your hold ; 'twill be 
the worse for Marian if you do not." " I'll do anything, mother," 
said the child, ^' only forgive Marian." Saying this, she stood a step 
or two aside. " And now, wretch, fly to your kitchen, or I'll dash 
your brains out down the stairs." '^ Go, go," said the other child ; 
*^ do, dear Marian." "I will not go," replied Marian; "you have 
told me that to-night which shows she has no power over me, and she 
shan't ill-use me longer." If a fiend had appeared at the door, it would 
not have astonished Ida more than did these few words. " What !'* she 
screamed out ; " you dare to answer me ;" and she looked round wildly 
as if to find some implement of torture with which to chastise the 
child. ^ Run, Marian, run," cried little Ida; "mother will kill you ; I 
know she will." Marian appeared about to speak again ; which so 
ttiaddened Ida, that she seized the only thing within her reach, a caul- 
Vlron of boiling water from the fire, and dashed it at her. Oh I what 
a shriek of agony came then — ^bnt not from Marian ; no I The vessel 
had hit against the door, which screened her, and slanting ofi^ had 
fallen over Ida's own poor child. "Oh God! what have I done?'* 
exclaimed the no^ distracted mother, as she fell senseless on the floor 
by her child. Marian now lost all fears for herself, waited not a mo- 
ment, but tore ofi^ the night-clothes from the scalded child, and then 
hurried away to the nearest doctor's. When he came, Ida had recovered 
her senses, and was weeping over her suflbring child. Poor Marian 
would willingly have endured all to have relieved her only friend on 
earth ; but her presence so maddened Ida, that the Doctor, believing 
-her to have been the most likely cause of the accident, spoke harshly to 
the child, and desired her to go away. As Marian descended weeping 
towards her wretched kitchen, " Shall I," she said, " shall I nm away ? 
That cruel woman has no claim on me now ; but where shall I go ? 
what could I do ?— a poor little child, without a friend in the wide 
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world." Then the poor old cat came and purred against her, as though 
she would have said^ ^^ /love you." The child seemed to ioel that the 
old thing had actually said all this, for she continued, '^ Yes, yes, I 
know you love me, puss ; but you can do me no good, or I 'm sure you 
would." At this thereat purred louder than ever, and then lay dowu: 
across the child's feet, and continued for a long time making a mur- 
muring kind of noise, as if talking most intently to herself. ^^ No, no 
— ^I must remain ; it were cruel now to leave poor little Ida — she who 
would have died for me, and perhaps will." This last thought thmw 
her into a paroxysm of tears. When the Doctor had gone, and all 
was still, Marian started and trembled, for she heard the step of her 
who no longer disguised her hate, descending the stairs." " Oh I you 
are here," said Ida; '< still up ? what, this bed," and she pointed to a 
sort of dniwer under the dresser, ^^ is not dainty enough for such as 
you — but you shall have a worse one to-night, if it kill you." Saying 
this she took a key she had brought down with her, and opened the 
door of a vault. Seeing her do this, Marian screamed and fell on 
her knees. ^' Oh ! pray, pray, don't put me in there— beat me, kill 
me, but don't put me in there — the rats will eat me alive." ^' I h(^e 
they may," retorted the other ; ^' but could they eat you tw^ity times 
over, you shall in there to-night." She dn^ged the poor screaming child 
to the vault, and thrusting her in, closed and locked the door upon, 
her, then calling to her in derision, said, ^^ As you are so fond of lessons, 
this shall be one that you will not easily forget." The poor child was 
screaming herself into a fit, but Ida had no pity, and left her there. 

We will now i^ain take up the thread of our tale where Allen Bay 
had just returned and found Ida weeping by her child's bed. 

When Allen had been made fully sensible of the extent of. the 
accident, he said he had but one fear, it was for the child's eyes 
—he doubted much whether she would ever see again. This 
dreadful announcement threw Ida into a state of perfect pros- 
tration — she lost all power to think or act, and seemed as one suddenly 
&llen into idiocy ; whatever Allen advanced, she said, ^' Yes, yes ; you 
know best ; do what you will." In this lost state she remained for 
some hours ; the first thing which had the power to bring her to ber" 
self was Allen asking where Marian was. The moment she heard 
that name she burst into a flood of tears, and then addressing Allen, 
said, ^^I begin to fear there is a power on* this earth, invisible but 
resistless, which turns bad actions into a poisoned weapon with which 
the actor ever is compelled to wound himself. Had I not robbed 
another of his child, my own might now have not been sightless. Oh, 
why did I not leave Heaven to avenge my wrongs, and not with arro- 
gant presumption take into my own hands the justice I dared to donbt 
that Heaven would inflict." Allen was surprised to hear Ida talking 
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thus, and, thinking the time propitious, began to sound her as to her 
feelings with regard to getting rid of Marian, to whom, as he said, 
*^ they owed no good fortune yet. You know, Ida," he continued ; 
'< how miserably poor we are, and all this poverty may, with little 
difficulty, be traced back to one caii8e--«your thirst for revenge. I know 
your wrong was one most bitter to support, but I think stiU, more 
now than ever, that the course you took to right yourself was as 
false in theory as it has proved in practice. Up to this time we have 
both moved on impelled alone by passions, and I begin to find that he 
who does so never makes a friend ; and as the world now stands, so 
thoroughly dependent is every one upon his fellow-creatures, that^ 
without friends, e'en in the midst of plenty, a man may starve." 

^At what would you drive now?" said Ida; ^^for I see there's 
something ;^b not fear-*»speak out, I can bear anything you can say 
to-day ; my passions are all dead within me^ at least for a time ; therfr> 
fore speak plainly, or if you will not, Til speak out to you. jiYou 
would that I give back the child ? " Allen Bay almost trembled £or 
the effect his words might produce as he said, *^ I would ! but not for 
nothing.** 

** What I " exclaimed Ida, with a little of the fire of her usual tone, 
** What I sell my revenge ?-**no, if I rdinquish it, it is that I feel 
how Heaven is working against my plans, and bringing them to 
nought. Gracious Powers ! " she exclaimed, as if awakened suddenly 
to some new horror ; '^ I have allowed my passions to rob me so 
completely of my reason, that all my acts seem like the bewildering 
chaos of a dream. Allen, that child may now be dead 1 " 

" What mean you ? " replied Allen ; « dead ?— Where is she ? " 

Ida th^i told him all that had happened the night before, and that 
in anxiety for her own child she had never since bestowed a thought 
upon the ol^er. Allen took the key, and hurried to the vault ; he 
heard no sound— he opened the doors, and listened ; all was still as 
the grave ; he did not dare to enter the vault alone, for he felt sure the 
child was dead. He called aloud to Ida, who descending, procured a 
light, and then they entered together the gloomy cave. The place had 
fbrmeriy been extensive vaults belonging to some great wine- 
merchant, the whole of which was fitted up witti stone bins, resembling 
greatly the niches built in tombs for cofiins. They called upon the 
child by name, but no answer fell upon the ear ; they advaaeed still 
further, but as yet could find no traces of the child. Two or three 
dead rats were all they found i no comer of the dreary vaults did 
they leave unexplored, but all thdr search was firuitless. No child was 
there. 

*^ Ida," «aSd AUen Bay, turning to his wife, ^^ what mad foolery is 
this? What have you done with the girl? I am in no humour to be 
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made your laughing-stock, but for what purpose you liave played off 
this trick upon me, perhaps at your own good time you will explain.*' 

" As true as heaven is above us," replied Ida, " I have told no word 
that was not born of truth. I placed her here myself; the key of the 
lock has never been from my dght an instant; no other inmftte, 
worse luck for us, has been tenant of our house ; and see here," she 
continued, as she held up the flickering light towards the damp slimy- 
looking arches above their heads, and then ascended two or three 
mouldering steps that led up to a trap-door — '^ and see here, this is the 
only outlet from the vault, and this is fast secured by bolt and lock, 
here on the inside. You need not stand there, and shake your head, 
as though you thought me mad or lying ; all Z have said, I swear is 
true. Gret another light, ibr this is sinking in the socket, and let us 
once more examine every nook and cranny, and if we find her not, the 
devil himself must have been at work and have flown away with her, 
for no human power could have dragged her through brick walk like 
these." 

Another light was brought, and another close examination of the 
vault took place ; every piece of rotting timber that lay about was 
carefully removed, and then the light thrust down even into holes 
scarcely big enough to hold a rat, as if by some e:!Ltraordinary and 
inexplicable agency she might have been discovered thrust in there. 
Allen Ray found upon one of the stone shelves the shawl he knew to 
have been worn by Marian ; this, in a slight degree, removed from his 
mind the conviction that from the first Ida had been trumping up this 
absurd tale merely to deceive him, and hide the truth of her having 
disposed of the child in a way she dared not tell him. 

A frightful idea at one time crossed his mind, and he involuntarily 
held the light down as if examining the earth for a new-made grave, 
but no such sign was there, and the fearful thought of murder he 
banished from his mind. 

To Ida the mystery was almost awful, for she knew the truth of all 
she had asserted, but could find no clue by which she could satisfy her 
mind as to the mysterious disappearance of Marian ; a girl' of eight or 
nine years old could not pass through a crack or crevice -of a door, 
nor fly through key holes ; yet there she was not. When they became 
satisfied that Marian was no inhabitant of the vaults,' they left the 
melancholy place, and having carefully locked the door, re-ascended to 
their child's room in silence. 

Nothing that Ida could advance, when they did speak, could for a 
moment remove the impression that she had played off this trick upon 
him in one of her wild humours. He felt convinced that she was 
perfectly ignorant of his secret intention of restoring ' Marian to her 
fiither, or that would have at once accounted for her having placed the 
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child where he should never find It. They quarrelled desperately upon 
the subject, for he said, '' I suppose we may both starve for what you 
:Gare, so that you but get your fill of revenge. But, be careful ; revenge 
is a game, tl^t two can play at, as well as one ; and for this last ruin 
you have brought .upon us, mind you are not paid out in your own 
Aodn, and. by roe, too ! I aim tired of being made the tool and fool of 
your romantio nonsense. Will you or will you not divulge this 
mystery about the girl ? Where is she ? " 

" I know not — I swear I know not," replied Ida, 

'' 'Tis &Jse," said Allen, '< false as yourself! " 

" I was never fidse to you," she rejoined, " in thought, or word, or 
deed, and that you well know. Although I sometimes think you'd 
care but little if I were. Why do you for ever send me to that man 
for money? " 

^' Becfiuse/' replied Allen^ '^ he is a fool^ and willing to pay through 
the JQOse &r looking at a pretty &ce. / might go crawling on my 
bands and knees to ask him for even my just dues, and be refused ; 
but you — oh t the case is widely different. I had formed a plan within 
my bzian that would have relieved us for ever from following this 
degrading li&; but that's all knocked in the head now by your wise 
plots and .plap^pgsi." 

Allm by degrees worked himself up to a perfect fit of madness, for 
he well knew what he had lost by the mysterious disappearance of 
^Marian. Ida^ ever since the accident with her child, had become 
vonderjully subdued in mind, and now endeavoured by every means in 
her, power to allay the irritation of her husband's mind, and at last 
consented to go once more herself to borrow money from the man she 
loatb€)d, and who was really the gamester in whose employ Allen had 
till very lately been. She was principally tempted to go for she saw 
her child literally in want of the very necessaries upon which perhaps 
its life now rest^. It was a long distance she had to go, so that she 
would not be home again till late at night. 

When she was gone, Allen sat pondering over all that had just 
occurred; but although, he would not allow himself to believe that 
Ida had spoken the truth, yet he could not conceive why she should 
thus obstinately refuse to confess what she knew of the fiite of Marian 
"—the more so, because when he had first returned, Ida herself seemed 
•half inclined to do openly that which he was endeavouring by stratagem 
secretly to bring about. 
./* Five hundred pounds," he said, as he began talking to himself— 
'< yes, five hundred pounds would in an hour from this time have been 
mine, and then a provision for the remainder of my life. 'Tis hard to 
give up so much comfort, and all because an obstinate woman chooses 
to prefer the gratification of her own morbid fiend-like desire of 
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revenge. Is there no way of putting the Earl off for a time ? Gould 
I do that, I might yet have power to make Ida oonieas, and thu» bring 
all things straight again. I wish now I had told her all I had intended ; 
she might then perhaps have been tempted to have foregone her own 
mad scheme, and have joined me in devising some plan to beguile the 
Earl, and we not be the losers. In less than an hour they will be here. 
It almost drives me mad to find myself thus thwarted, and on the very 
brink, too, of fortune. Would it not be possible to deceive the Earl 
entirely, and palm another child upon him as his own ; it might be 
done, yet that requires time, for^'the child must be well schooled to play 
the part. No, no ; I fear the idea is £ir too wild, too visionary," and 
Allen sank into a profound reverie. Aflter a time, he suddenly stuted 
up, '' Good heavens, did I dare — " and pacing the room in giieat afj^** 
tation, continued '' Dare ? why not ? If Ida love her child, she should 
bless the hour that made that child the heiress of an Earl. It shall be 
done ; by heavens, it shall. No deceptive teaching will be required 
here; he knows I brought the child up as belonging 4o ourselves, and 
whether as a daughter or an orphan niece will matter little. Bat, oh, 
what a storm will burst upon my head when Ida shall return, and find 
her own child gone as well as Marian — shall I ever be ablei to aj^ease 
her ? to reconcile her to the scheme ? No matter, n^ fortune is des- 
perate, and desperate must be my acts. She shall find I can be as 
obstinate as she." 

<^ Marian,'* said little Ida, waking from a disturbed sleep, ^<<4i, 
Marian, I have had such a frightful dream— I wish it was morning, 
for this terrible darkness makes me tremble so, and I foel just as I did 
in the dream where all was on fire. Why, where are you, Marian ? — 
Oh, dear ! oh, dear I I now remember all that has past ; this bandage 
on my eyes, too, that makes me think it is dark night. Who'ls 
there? I hear some one breathing." 

" 'Tis I, child — are you in less pain now?" 

" Yes, father, much less. — Is mother there?" 

'* No, Ida ; she will be away some time — perhaps for a long time — 
but you wouldn't mind that, would you, Ida?" 

" No — ^I love mother very dearly, father ; for she's never angry wiUi 
m«, not very angry — but when she is at home I am always in fear lest 
she should keep her word.and^kill poor Marian.— *I wish she would love 
Marian as I do. Is it because you are so poor that mother is so cross ?•— 
Marian always makes that an excuse for her." 

" We have been poor, but are to be poor no more, Ida. — ^You are going 
to be a fine lady." 

•a, father?" 

*^ Yes, child ; I have discov^^ a rich relation who has promised to 
be a second &ther to you ; and if you will be a daughter to him, he 
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will make us all rieh and happy. Tou should have gone on a visit to 
his fine house this very night but for your accident.— Would you like 
to go ?" 

^ I would go anywhere to make you, and mother, and poor Marian 
happy.'' 

They continued talking for a long time, and Allen Bay so enchanted 
the child with the idea of going to the fine house, and seeing lords and 
ladies, and being rich and fine herself, that she now seemed to suffer 
from her accident not so much on account of the pain, as of the delay 
which she feared would intervene between her and her promised 
happiness. 

As the time approached for the arrival of the Earl's messenger, for it 
had been arranged that Delorme should not appear himself, so that there 
might be no chance of his encountering Ida, Allen Ray became more 
and more anxious. He eased his own conscience of the pain of giving 
up his child, by sophisticated arguments in his own mind unanswerable, 
for he argued that instead of his child having, as it appeared, alas I too 
cevtaiB k would have, to pass a life of penury and wretchedness, she 
wouid now have every care that wealth and station could bestow. The 
only drawback to tiie present enjoyment of a promised happiness was 
the dread that Ida, in iqrate of all his determination to the contrary, would 
expose the fraud rath» than give up the possession of her child. No 
matter what the end might be, he had embarked in the nefarious work, 
anjj he would complete it as £ur as his power went. As the clock 
struck the appointed hour he heard the expected knock — ^he hurried 
down to the door, upon opening which he beheld a very primly dressed 
little old man, who placed in his hand a letter from the Earl — it 
introduced to AJlen Bay our former esteemed and highly tal^ited 
fnendi Dr. Grubworthy. It was soon explained to the Doctor that no 
further authority would be required than that contained in the letter, as 
no one was in the house who could dispute the right the Earl had to 
claim his own child. ^< Then," said the Doctor, <^ our afiairs may soon 
be settled : you deliver to me her ladyship, and I, in return, am to 
deliver to you this letter containing the five hundred pounds." Now 
came a long explanation of the accident, in which Dr. Grubworthy 
seemed to take far more interest than in even the profoundly inte- 
resting circumstance of restoring to the arms of an expectant father his 
long-lost child. This interest no doubt arose mainly from a philan- 
thropic feeling on the part of the worthy Doctor, for he immediately 
informed Allen Ray that '^ in the whole list of professors of Pharma- 
cology there was not one whose knowledge of drugs, as they tended to 
alleviate pain, or act curatively upon a scalded patient, could for an 
instant come in comparison with his own.'' He said it was a most 
untoward circumstance, and in any other case he should certainly 
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advise quiet rest for the sufferer ; but " I might as well return without 
my head, sir, as go back to the Earl without his child ; besides her 
ladyship will have a thousand comforts in her Other's house that it 
would be impossible to procure elsewhere ; therefore, unless I find the 
case one of life or death, I must be permitted to insist upon removing 
her ladyship forthwith. Allen Kay ascended to Ida, whilst Dr. Grub- 
worthy ran to the carriage — he soon returned with a female attendant 
he had brought with him — sundry shawls for her little ladyship's com- 
fort on their journey— a tall stately footman brought up the rear, it 
being' night, all passed on without causing any observation. Little 
Ida, with the delight of a child, could scarcely contain herself; so grand 
and wonderful did it appear to her that she should be going to the 
house of a great person, and to ride there -in a beautiful carriage — 
notwithstanding all those exciting feelings, she could not hide from 
herself that the pain in her burning eyes became every minute more 
acute ; but this she kept secret to herself, fearing, were she to tell the 
truth, she might not be allowed to go. All was soon prepared ; and 
after kissing her father and leaving a thousand loves for her mother and 
poor Marian, she was carefully wrapped up with shawls and gently 
carried down by the female attendant, assisted by the kind-hearted 
Doctor. When at the door the tall footman took charge of his newly found 
mistress, and in a few minutes more Little Ida found herself hurrying 
along in the carriage of Delorme on her road to enact the principal 
part, although innocently as far as she was concerned, in a most vile 
and deceitful juggle. 

It was not until Allen Bay had lost sight of his child, that he felt 
In its full horror what he had done. It was now certain that he had 
given away for ever all claim upon his own ofispring. He stood for 
several minutes irresolutely at the door, half inclined to pursue the 
carriage, confess the fraud, and bring back his daughter. But would 
the Earl now believe him ? — no, he had been so circumstantial, so clear 
and explicit in his account, that Delorme was no longer in doubt that 
the child which had been in the possession of Allen Hay and his sworn 
enemy, Ida, was his own daughter, stolen from him so many years be- 
fore, — ^it was not likely he would again relinquish his belief and 
render up to poverty and wretchedness the being he had so long 
mourned for, and whose heart was beating with his own blood. When 
Allen returned to his child's room and looked upon the empty bed, 
and saw her little childish toys lying about, he felt choking, everything 
•his eye rested upon appeared to have a tongue upbraiding him for what 
he had just done. She was dead to him, ay, as dead as though the 
grave had already swallowed up its prey. All her now too well re- 
membered childish words of love seemed calling once again upon his 
heart, and every act of in&ntine affection, her little playful and en- 
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dealing wayis, memory now held up one by one to show how beautiftd 
they should have been to a fond lather's eye. As he thought this, hia 
hand clutched the money sent by Delorme. He dashed it on the table, 
exclaiming! ^^ And was it for this wretched piece of printed rag that I 
have bartered away my own child, sold my own blood— my very flesh. 
Have I been mad, or dreaming ! Mad I may have been, but it is 
no dream. There stands her bed now tenantless ; the pillow where her 
burning forehead lay is not yet cold." He sunk his head and kissed 
the spot. '^ Why is that fitce not here ? No, no, it will lie there no 
more. And why should it ?" he exclaimed, as if addressing some 
imaginary being, " why should it ? Shall the wretch whose cold and 
calculating heart made him see more loveliness in lucre than in his 
ofispring's smile, made music far more dulcet to his ear by tinkling 
gold, than could the sweetest half-lisped words of love breathed from 
his infant's lips ; shall he dare repine, and ask for pity ? No, let him 
be cursed, as I shall be and am !" He threw himself into a chair, thrust 
his hands forcibly into his pockets, and sat in a stubborn dogged mood, 
as if defying &te to do her worst — he was prepared I Notwithstanding 
this bravado he was endeavouring to work his mind up to, he could not 
think upon the return of Ida with indifference. Every ibot&ll that 
approached their dwelling made his heart beat quicker. She waa 
much later than he had calculated upon. What could have de^ 
tained her ? No matter, she would return quite soon enough for all 
the comfort she would find there. He now felt to the fullest extent 
the madness of the step he had taken. It was true, their child would 
now be cherished and preserved firom want ; but would Ida quietly 
acqtdesce ? Would she consent without a struggle to give up 
the only thing on earth she really loved — her child? But then, 
what power had he left them ? To attempt to convince the Earl now 
that little Ida was not his child, would be far more difficult than it 
was to prove that the child he mourned as dead still lived, and 
should be beneath his roof again. Allen Eay had acted upon a wild 
impulse, and now repented bitterly of what he had done, but repentance 
had come to late ; the die was cast. Als time wore on, and Ida not 
returned, a thousand vague and half-formed fears would crowd upon 
his mind. He wished that she was come, yet dreaded her coming — he 
had worked himself up to a pitch of absolute despair, when he was sud- 
denly aroused by a loud knock. It was not hers— he was sure of that ; 
so hurrying down, he opened the door, and there saw a poor woman 
standing. She was quite out of breath, for she had, she said, ^'been 
a weary way about, for she had lost her way, and had feared she must 
have returned without fulfilling her errand." ^' Don't be frightened, 
sir," she went on, ^^ although the news I bring is sad enough — your 
wife " 
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" What of her?" exclaimed Allen. " Speak, woman, speak I No 

aecident ?" 

♦ 

** Indeed, but there is, though," said the woman. ^^ Tour wile has 
brok^i I don't know how many limbs, and is now lying danger^ 
ously ill in Ann's Ward, St. Thomas's Hospital ; but she says you 
know the place, as you have walked there often ; if so, I hope you 
know your way to it better than I did coming here. I have promised to 
remain with your child, while you go over to her." 

^' Thank you, my good woman," said Allen, ^' but there is no ne- 
cessity for yoif remaining — the child has some one to take care of it 
already." Too many, alas ! thought Allen, with a sigh. << I will but 
fetch my hat, and then accompany you." Allen hurried up stairs, 
seized his hat, extinguished the light, and in a moment more was re- 
turning with the woman towards St. Thomas's Hospital, on the southern 
side of London Bridge. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



*< He smiles at sears who never felt a woimd." 

St. Thomas's Hospital is one out of the many hundreds of those 
glorious charities we owe to the virtue^ as well as to the wealth, of our 
merchant princes, the citizens of London. In a country like our own 
there should be no honour, no dignity too high, but that the hand of 
the British merchant should feel it bad the power to reach. An in- 
sult offered to them by any who can claim the honour of calling Old 
England ^' home," even were it by the crown itself, would be as bad as a 
child insulting its own ^ther, for it is to them that aU power and greatness 
of this land owe their birth. 'Tis true, the crown may dazzle the eye, 
and charm the sight by its diamond brightness— the throne may proudly 
uphold its head, vain of its plates of gold ; but who is it gives that 
brightness to the crown ? Who is it keeps the tiirone's pure gold froiik 
tarnishing ? Who but the merchants of this blessed land. The War- 
rior in the field, with thousands at his beck, and who at every step is 
plucking a new leaf to add to his laurel wreath — the Hero of the seas, 
with his floating castles of old English oak, whilst proudly keeping 
the navies of the whole world in check, must not forget, let his own 
power of mind or prowess of hand be what it may, it is still to the 
little desk in some dark comer of our great city, whereat a peaceful 
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lumd moved-^-by untiring industry and probity undeviatin^, is twining 
tiiat laurel wreath-^-is building up those castles of old oak ; in truth, 
it is to such hands that all the greatness, the glory of our mighty em- 
pire is owing. Yes, for all— all we are indebted to the merchants of 
our land. St. Thomas's Hospital was, as all such places were, originally 
founded for religious uses. The immediate purpose of this was for the 
reception of converts and poor children: its first foundation traces 
back beyond six hundred years in Old Time's Calendar; but in the six- 
teenth century the citizens of London purchased the hospital and con* 
verted it to its present use— a harbour of refuge for the sick and 
ailing. 

Allen Bay, as he approached the well-known pile, could not avoid 
reflecting upon the different feelings with which he had for the first 
time entered these gates when about to commence walking the wards. 
Then all was hope in his youthful mind ; he had pictured a life of 
honourable industry, through the long vista of which he cleariy dis- 
cerned FAME, enticing him on to receive the crown which she held 
forth in her hand ; but, alas I he had stepped aside out of the straight 
path, and Fame was no longer visible. 'Tis true, she still remained 
where he had left her, and the distance he had gone aside, as yet, was 
short, but it was all down hill, the which to re-ascend required double 
labour ; so to recruit his strength he laid down his head in the flowery 
lap of idleness, whose every rose is but a poppy in disguise, and dreamt 
away the hours, till, waking up, he found the day was passed. When 
Allen saw his wife, and understood the injuries she had sustained, 
he well knew that for some little time it would be impossible that she 
dionld be removed to their home, and he could not help feeling in- 
wardly relieved by that circumstance, for it enabled him to keep the 
tmth from Ida, as to his mad disposal of her child. '< It is impossible 
to tell what may happen during the next two or three weeks," said 
Allen to himself, '^ and so Til keep my secret as long as I can. It will 
be time enough to let her know all, when I can't keep it from her, and 
it might well nigh kill her were she told now." It appeared that the 
ii^uries she had sustained had been caused by three young gentlemen^ 
whose brains by accident had been omitted at their birth. These 
superior creatures, each with a cigar in his mouth — for this genus in- 
variably fflnoke cigars — ^had thought it the height of manliness and 
profundity of wit to reel along the pathway arm-in-arm, and, pretend- 
ing to be tipsy, elbow every inoffensive person into the kennel, then 
rush on bursting with roars of laughter. Th^ had amused themselves 
in this manner with several poor old men and women; and now 
coming up to a short man with a boy upon his shoulders, they gave a 
determined lurch against them ; but, oh I what a wofiil mistake they 
made this time, for the foremost hero of the three was thunder-struck 
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by finding that two of his teeth were fyingc in «tBle vpon hia tongae, 
and a third one sticking in his throat, and all this from a singie blow I 
Two other gentle taps from right and left had spread out flat upoH the 
pavement his dear companions. Their new-made friend turned out to 
be that poor inoffensiye creature Mr. Jobber GristlehingSi the retised 
pugilist, who was carrying home his little favourite Julian de GliflBard. 
The moment the three heroes discovered their mistake, tibey e^mr 
menced blustering about something, but seeing Mr. Gristlelungs put 
the child off his shoulders, they guessed his kind int^tions^-so took'ito 
their heels without another word : it was in this inglorious retreat that 
they had come in contact with Ida, and had thus caused all the mis- 
chief. When Gristlelungs heard a woman shriek, be flew to her 
assistance, and being both powerful and a man of sense, did not wait 
to ask what to do, but at once lifted her carefully in his arms and 
hastened with her to the hospital ; little Julian followed, and on their wi^ 
he found a hat belonging to one of the three fogitives, this Mr. Gristle*- 
lungs desired Julian to keep as an honourable trophy. The retired 
pugilist evinced a great deal of kindness and even gentleness towards 
Ida, and offered to go or send to her friends ; indeed, there was '^ nothing 
jbe wouldn't do, if she'd only tell him what." Poor Julian turned vesj 
pale when he entered the.ward and saw down the whole length of the 
room, and into other rooms through open doors, that on every side 
were little beds, whose inmates were, without exception,. sufferingxr^ 
]So ! — there was one bed in which no suffering was found ; it was 
Loosely covered over with a sheet, but still the outline was well enougli 
defined to show that a human form lay there. This form had beeu a 
mother, whom poverty and want had wrought up to such a. pitob c^ 
desperation, that, with her starving infant clasped tightly to her heact^ 
had flung herself headlong from the window of her wretched abodfi^ 
and then had lived but long enough to be brought there to die — the 
ehHd and mother now lay side by side, the first night they had ever 
passed together unsuffering and in peace. 

• As Mr. Gristlelungs and Julian returned home, Julian said, ^^ I am 
sure that if I live for a hundred years, I shall never get the »ght of 
that lady's face out of my mind ; how dreadfully she suffered when 
tiiey straightened her poor broken arm ! I shall never fcoget it-t^I 
know I shan't." • Whether it was Ida's beauty, for Mr. Gristlelungs 
had an eye for that pleasing article, or what it might be, cannot be told, 
but he certainly took a great interest in the unknown lady ; and it was 
settled, that as Julian was at home for his holidays, they would go to 
the hospital again the next day at the proper visiting hours, and see if 
they could be of any service : with this kind determination in 
minds, we must now leave them, and return to All^Q ^^ ^^ 
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*' Allen/' said Ida to her husband, ^^ the person who brought me here 
was very kind, and I am sorry the pain I was in made me forget to ask 
who he was, or where he might be found, for I should like you to call 
and thank him. He had a beautiful boy with him, whose fkce, though 
so young, reminded me strongly of my own father. I mean as re- 
garded a peculiar expression the old man used to put on when he 
would look with kindness upon me. I have been making myself most 
wretched since they went, by raking up every unhappy remembrance 
of our early love. How unfortunate is this accident, when poor little 
Ida requires all a mother's care ! Are you sure she is better, Allen ? — 
Is there any hope for her dear eyes ? I feel I shall never again be the 
violent wretch I have been ; but, oh ! it will be a heavy price to pay 
for the reformation, should it have cost my own child her sight." 

It was most unfortunate for Allen's present chance of comfort, that, 
during all their lives, Ida had never talked so much about her child, 
or seemed so properly fond of her, as at the very moment when he 
knew full well that that child had been torn from her for ever, and 
with his full consent and by his own contrivance. 

^^ They tell me, Allen," continued Ida, '^ that I must remain here for 
some weeks — that I cannot now be removed. Is it true, Allen ? Yon 
must know whether it is requisite or not; — well, I must submit, but 
'tis very dreadful to be here and picture to myself the painful wants 
of my poor child, with no one but yourself to watch over her.— I 
think the woman who fetched you would, for a very little, remain with 
her whilst I am here ; and then she could come over every day and tell 
me exactly what hope there was of Ida's sight being restored, and 
perhaps in a day or two she might bring her here to see me." The word 
see acted like mi^ic upon her own eyes, for she burst into tears, and 
exclaimed, ^' Oh ! God, I fear she will never see her mother's face^'again." 
Allen could not help feeling a pang at these words, for he knew 
how literally true they would in all probability prove, although not in . 
the manner feared by his wife. It was now intimated to All^i that 
he must leave the ward ; so, kissing his wife and cheering her spirits 
as well as he could, he was about to take his departure, when the nurse 
called him back, telling him he had forgotten his hat, but observing one 
on his head, she said, ^^ Oh, no ; I see, it 's the one the little boy brought 
in, and forgot to take with him when he and the person who cairried 
your wife here went away." ^^ Examine it, Allen," said Ida ; ^< sometimes 
people write their names and addresses within the lining." Allen did 
as he was desired^-the hat was much stained with blood and covered 
with mud ; but at last, by putting the light close to it, he made out a 
name, but there was no address-— the name was Edward Swangoose. It 
being a name perfectly unknown to them, the hat was left with the nurse, 
and Allen having taken his leave strolled slowly towards his homO) 
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with a heavy heart and amind but ill at ease. Aa day bj day flew on, it 
became more and more difiicult to find excuses to appease Ida's anxiety 
about their child ; and what i^ppeared very strange to her was^ tliat the 
subject was never commenced by him, and always passed over as quickly 
as possible. There was another circumstance which struck her as 
equally unaccountable, Allen now never talked about their want of 
money— every little comfort that could be required by an invalid was 
procured as a matter of course, and Allen's appearance too was greatly 
improved as regarded dress. It was true that the money she had bor-* 
rowed on the day of her accident would have sufficed for all this; but 
she knew perfectly well that the whole sum was required to prevent 
their being turned into the streets by their landlord, to whom tb^ 
owed a great deal. Whenever she had touched upon this subject, AlleQ 
always evaded any direct explanation, and invariably changed his reply 
into a question — a question that he found she in her turn could not or. 
would not answer : it was regarding the disappearance of Marian. All 
she said, or all the vows she offered to take, that about the fate of the 
child she was perfectly ignorant, made no impression upon Allen — he 
felt convinced that Ida had for some purpose of her own removed the 
girl out of hi9 reach, and this belief caused many an angry word ta 
pass between them. Julian De Clifford and his champion firiend had 
kept their words about calling to see the lady the next day, and Julian 
had been two pr three times since, and had formed quite a friends 
ship for Ida ; but his visits were now to be put a stop to, for his hoU-*, 
days being over, he returned to his musical duties, and so the coonexifs^/r 
ceased. 

We will now pay a visit to the apartments of a gentleman, 19 whie^ 
the said gentleman is reclining upon a so&, with lotions and potioqa,^ 
and other pharmaceutical delicacies, arranged in awful parade upon a 
small table by his side. He is attired in a rather showy twenty-fivA 
shilling chintz dressing-gown, a bright orange^coloured silk handkerr 
chief tied round his head, and a pair of real Turkish slippers o» him 
feet. 

Around him in every direction lie books innumerable ; somia ia 
choice and elegant bindings, others in cloth or boards : but all new 
and nearly all uncut ; whole portfolios filled with the most expensive 
engravings are standing upon almost every chair. The gentlemaA 
described as reclining upon the sq& was by no means an old man-^ 
just the reverse : therefore, it would not be expected his eye-sight 
could be greatly in want of any assistance further than an eye-glass ;. 
but, strange to say, there were at least five*and-twenty pairs of Harris's 
best spectacles to be found in that room ; surely the said gentleman 
roust have been Argus in disguise ; for, as if these were not sufficient, 
fpr his extensive vision, there was an equal number of the same gen-i» 
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tleman's variously constructed opera-glasses. The apartment was by 
no means a htge one, so that a couple of good wax-candles or a single 
camphine lamp would have lighted it admirably, yet here were to be 
found not less than a dozen lamps, all different in design, construction, 
and material ; these, like the books, appeared to be perf<^tly new, 
and as yet unused. The quantity of razor-strops and small articles of 
that description was prodigions, and only to be surpassed by the piles 
of the newest and most fiishlonable music — we need scarcely mention 
thai Rowland's Kalydor formed a conspicuous item. The looking-glass 
6ver the mantel-piece was nearly pushed out of its frame, so thickly 
werd admission cards for every imaginable exhibition stuck in. A 
^leniHd newly designed Opera paletdt from Nichols, in Regent-Street,. 
faung^ over the end of the sofa ; but what seemed most out of place in a 
haeheWs room was about half a dozen of Sangster's splendid sylphide 
parasols. Opposite to the gentleman reclining upon the so& sat 
SMthet young man most fkshionably attired ; he was about twenty- 
ihree years old, and handsome in the extreme. The latter was laugh- 
ing prodigiously at the gentleman on the sofa : who, ftom some cause 
or other, made a most woeful attempt to articulate his words, and it 
appeared to be the aim of his spiteful friend opposite to lead him on 
lUfto an attempt at a long speech ; the truth is, the gentleman in the 
^Howy chintz dressing-gown, the bright orange-coloured handkerchief 
f6xx'nd his head, and the real Turkish slippers, was no other than our 
^iret to be admired Swangoose, the other the young Lord Charles 
Melnioth. Poor Swangoose was the unfortunate victim of the en- 
eounter with the retired pugilist on the night of the terrible accident 
#h!ch befd Ida, and, like most unfortunates, he had really been 
tfib least deserving of punishment. Lord Charles had escaped with 
rf'lihock-down blow " that left no sting behind ; " as did his other friend. 
tt was most provoking for Swangoose ; for if he had one beauty in the 
wbtld to boast of, it had been his teeth, and now the three front ones 
ted !dt their native home for ever. His two eyes were somewhat of 
the colour of a mouldy biffin, and it was to remove thi§ unpleasant 
f>^cdrd of woes tkit he was now continually bathing his eyes with some 
ilevter-ikiling or never-succeeding lotion. Young Lord Charles's 
dfelfcacy towards Swangoose had by no means increased with his years, 
fbr he roared again at every attempt the other made at articulation. 
It may now be as well to acquaint the reader with the cause of Mr. 
SWangoose*s apartment so closely resembling the store-room of a 
pawnbroker's establishment. Be it known, then, that by the aid of a 
certain quantity of money advanced l^y the Dowager Lady Eveline 
Snoozle, Mr. Edward Swangoose had been enabled to establish a new 
periodical called the Record op Parnassus, which, although the sale 
was rcdher limited^ he made answer his purpose uncommonly well, for 

k2 
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the moment a new book, a new plate, a new coat, hat, parasol, or 
whatever it might be, made its appearance, there did Swangoose make 
his appearance too ; he examined the article — he admired the article, 
he declared it had but to be known to make the proprietor's fortune : 
then, when the said proprietor thought he had just caught a customer, 
Swangoose would inform him of the enormous power he possessed in 
the Press, and of bringing such articles into fiishion. - ^' Send it to 
me," he would say, '^ send it to me, and your fortune's made. Yes, sir, 
you shall be heard of in Parnassus." When he had made a collection, 
of books for instance, sufficient for his purpose, he declared ^^ the trash 
so accumulated in consequence of his unceasing endeavour to ser^e 
others, that he must get rid of them, that he must, for they left him no 
room to turn ; " then off went a whole cartload of new books to an 
auction, and Swangoose pocketed a good round sum. For such things 
as lamps, &c., &c., he found a ready repository at the house of his uncle, 
so that altogether Swangoose might now be called a thriving man. His 
unfortunate loss of the three principal beauties he had ever possessed 
came' most inopportunely, for never had he been in greater request at 
the houses of the various stars of the beau monde^ and a certain 
ambitious thought had now taken possession of his mind ; but of this 
we will not speak at present So swollen had his &ce become, that 
it had all the appearance of having been carved out of a pumpkin, with 
a piece of vegetable-marrow stuck on for a nose. Swangoose was now 
waiting for the young dentist he had honoured with his notice, and whom 
he had condescended to allow to make his three new teeth— ^/br nothing* 
Mr. Petitbois was a very talented young dentist, with handsome person 
and refined manners; and having only just started in life as a fashionable 
dentist, in the neighbourhood of Belgrave Square, he was exactly the 
person to be fostered by such a kind soul as Swangoose, and accord*- 
ingly he was patronised by him: ''Yes, young man," said he; /'do 
your best, no matter what they cost you ; show me what you can do, 
and you shall be heard of in Paknassus ! " This dental efibrt turned 
out to perfection, no fixing could be discovered ; the colour, form, and 
make, appeared identical with the real teeth near them ; the only part 
Swangoose objected to was the necessity for killing the nerve, which is 
certainly not a very agreeable sensation ; this is done by boring a hole 
up through the root of the broken tooth, and then passing a red-hot 
wire up to the nerve. 

As the process of fixing is a rather tedious one, we will for the 
present leave them to themselves ; and at once explain to the reader the 
canse of the mysterious disappearance of Marifui. 



^^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



** Lefs flee for meanfl: O, mischief! thou art swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men t" 

Shakspere. 

When Marian had from sheer exhaustion ceased screaming, the horrors 
of her situation became doubly frightful ; the utter darkness seemed to 
make the eyes ache with overstraining to find some object to fix their 
now useless powers upon, and the awful stillness, disturbed but at long 
intervals by a tremulous sound, more felt than heard, as some over- 
laden ponderous waggon crawled through the neighbouring streets and 
caused the earth to vibrate beneath its weight ; that stillness became 
almost unbearable. Who could really paint the sufferings of that 
child ? or who would say, that the most direful punishment this world 
could inflict would be too great for the wretch who willingly could 
cause a child to suffer thus ? How strangely constituted those mind^ 
must be that build their own enjoyment upon another's pain I yet such 
there are. But in condemning those, do not let us hug ourselves up 
too comfortably in our own good opinions, for if we analyze our inmost 
secret feelings, we shall all of us too surely find a little of the self- 
same poison, that will in spite of us occasionally drop into the heart's 
purest, kindest blood, and for a time cause it to flow on with bitterness. 
Who but THE ONE has ever visited this earth with mind so pure 
that he could say " / never felt revenge f " This craving for revenge 
inhaHts every breast, and seldom really quits it. The old man tottering 
on the grave will curse his child because it has transg^ressed ; the infant 
beats the chair against which it has hurt itself ; thesp are but grades, 
ihough wide apart, of the one same feeling of the human heart, — ^revenge. 
THien Marian, resting her head against the door of the vault, and 
straining the nerves of the ear almost to cracking, in the vain hope 
that she might still hear even the breathing of Ida on the other side, 
fbund that her unfeeling tormentor had really abandoned her in the 
dreary vault, she became almost mad with fear. All the horrors of a 
"dream arose before her imagination. Perhaps she was doomed to be 
starved to death? but even this appeared less frightful than the dread 
she had of being' attacked by the rats she knew were inhabitants of that 
dismal place. Often, as she had lain in her wretched bed on a winter's 
night, she had heard them fighting ; and now their well-remembered 
savage cries seemed sounding from every corner of the vaults. Where 
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could she fly to be out of their dreaded reach ? Bemembering the 
stone shelves that were built in the recesses, she felt her way round by the 
wet and clammy walls to find them. How differently do we regard 
things and places at different times I here were these miserably dirty 
holes that under other circumstances she would have loathed to 
touch, so damp and noisome had they become by long neglect, now 
were as welcome to her as is the harbour of sure refuge to the storm- 
afirighted mariner. With some difficulty the child succeeded in 
climbing into one, and crouching in a corner she tremblingly awaited 
her unknown fate. She had not been in the situation long before she 
heard the little patting of feet and low squeaking sounds that told her 
too plainly her dreaded enemies were upon the ground beneath. She 
lield her breath for very fear, and turning her head slowly Tonnd aa 
dreading yet expecting some frightful vision to arise, she uttered an 
involuntary scream, for, through the profound darkness that seemed to 
hang like a heavy pall upon her eyes, she behd^d two balls of fire — ife 
was but for an instant — they were again invisible. Her fear had 
reached the height of phrenzy, for more and more of the disgwting 
inhabitants of that place could she hear approaching. At this instant, 
when her feelings were nearly overpowered with dread, she heard & 
sudden dash of something, she knew not what, then succeeded a violent 
screeching of her enemies— a battle of life and death was being fought ; 
but a few minutes sufficed, and all was again still. Who could paint 
the feelings of rapture which flew through that child's breast wfaea 
presently she distinctly recognised, first the purring, and then the ciy^ 
of her poor old favourite cat. She now felt no longer deserted ; 
Heaven had sent her a friend, and one that in her present dreaiy 
circumstances could and would prove fidthiiil. It had so happened, 
that the moment Ida had opened the door of the vault, the old cat had 
darted in, led on by instinct, and had been locked up with the child^ 
The moment Marian called it to her, the cat sprang up, and there, from 
tiie lap of the delighted child, kept unceasing watch upon their foes^ 
Some hours had now elapsed ; Marian started, for a different sound ttf 
any she had expected fell upon her ear ; it seemed to proceed fitmi the 
most distant part of the vault, and had a heavy creaking tone a» if 
some weighty mass was turning filowly upon ils axis — ^in a moment 
more, a stream of dull light issued from behind a dark projecture, and 
then came forth a boy carrying a lantern. He was followed by two men, 
bearing something between them wrapped around by an old carpet* 
As they brought it into the vault, one of the men said, " Why could 
we not bury him here? we might procure a pick-axe 'and shovel with 
much less danger than we shall incur by carrying the body away." 
Saying this, they rested their burden upon the ground. 

'< I tell you, Graph," said the other, << I understand my own bumesa 
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better titan yim do ; it '6 not the first body I Ve put comfortably to rest 
m a damp bed« No^ no I a weight at his feet and a weight at his head, 
and the middle of the Tliames, for my money — or rather for yours, for 
remember, I don't do these things for nix, you know/'. 

'^ Oh/' said Graph ; for it was really he, the same Graph who had 
the mysterious intenriew with the Earl as related in the early part of 
thisromsnce, <' Ob, do not fear ; your reward shall be ample ^when once 
I can lay hands upon the prize. Eight years did that dog hold me 
at bay. I knew he had stolen it ; and had it not been for starving him 
kvto a confession of where he had hid the treasure, we might have 
whistled. I have not dared to see the Earl, for he would never have 
bdlleved I had really lost it, nor will I see him now, until I am sure 
^s carrion," and hd kicked the corpse that lay at his feet, << has for 
once t<^ truth. I know the spot, and the old tree, well, where he has 
sWom he buried it $ so I must away again once more to France, and 
tiien £»r respectability and ease. Come, boy ; unlock the cellar^door^ 
but do it quietly." 

^< Ha, ha," said the boy, <^ i» if I did not know bow to turn a lock 
without allowing it to speak. I 'd do it though every ward was a 
wonnui's tongue ; &ther^ there, has not taught me for nothing, I can 
tall yon." 

The appeamnoe of the boy went far to belie his parentage ; fer he 
Wli» a handsome youth, wkh fiiir and curling hair ; and had he been 
weIl*dresBed, would have made no bad representative of a reckless scion 
of souMi AoMe house. 

> The boy ascended the few steps before mentioned, and having 
leiBOved die bolt^ undid the padlock without a sound. Presently a 
tap was heard against the door, when the boy said, << Quick, quick, all 's 
rtiug ; the beaks are off the beat ; Bill 's there— quick." Marian, who* 
heard and saw all that passed, could scarcely prevent discovering 
lierself, so loudly did her teeth chatter with trembling. The cat was 
foftanately sleeping soundly in her lap — the two men again raised their 
load, which she now knew to be the dead body of some poor wretch, 
they had, by their own confession, starved to death to drive him to 
disclose a valued secret. The men soon diss^peared through the 
opening that led up to the street. The boy returned alone, and then 
comm^ced rebolting the trap*door ; but when he endeavoured to lock 
i^ he found he could not get the key in ; he opened the door of the 
lantern, and looked dovim the pipe of the key. " Damn the cherries," 
said he, ** this comes of Sail being so fond of cherrystone chains." 
Saying which, he took out a handful of cherrystones from his pocket, 
and* flung them with all his might against the side of the vault where 
Marian lay trembling ; a whole shower fell upon the cat, who starting 
up flw down just before the boy's ftce, and extinguished the light by 
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upsetting^ the kntern. '' Curse the mts," exckiined tbe ^n^i; i^if you 
come any of your fun with me, my boys, dam A me if I don ^ Jddk iyoa 
into a bhie moon ; fortunately, I 'm Hke a cat, and can «ee imy^itfay<-ki 
the dark.'^ Marian heard him retreating towards the part of die !?iMlt' 
by which he had made his entrance, as she rightly guessed to prdcure.a 
light, and to remove the obstacle from the key whieh had pDnreoied. 
him fastening the trap door. Not a moment was to be Josit ; 'ifvker 
could reach the bolt, and lift the trap, she might escape ; and anydfirte 
that should be&l her was preferable to remaining in that dread abodew^ 
She quickly descended from the stone^lab on which she had so longf "^ 
been crouching, and with but little difficulty foond the mouUettBg^ 
steps that she hoped might lead to liberty. She passed iier little hands 
despairingly over that part of the trap door, which was wiifaiD her 
reach ; but there no bolt was found. A ray of light already shot, 
through the distant gloom, and told too plainly that in another misnte' 
1^1 hope would be destroyed by the return of the boy ; she Mt cvomd- 
upon the steps to discover if possible some loose fragmeat. Bpoanvhich: 
she might raise herself sufficiently to reach the bolt ; one briek gaveway^ 
to her trembling hand, she placed it beneath her feet.< Ob^jey I^aber 
grasped .the bolt — it moved*— every nerve was now exerted to raise tfav-. 
(Kxyr-^-but, alas ! in vain. At this instant of despair, she heard tlie boyr 
a^roaching, and swearing horribly; she knew her fate tf lie dis* 
covered her, for she had seen and heard too much to be atioiMd to linar. 
if once within the power of the wretches inhabiting that dea of yioi» 
atld murder. i%e in vain essayed once more to Ibree up the tmp^ 
when just as she was sinking down in utter hopdessness the lecolleetiou 
flashed across her mind that the boy had not removed the fMaflook fittin 
out the hasp, and thus the door was still held &st. It was inrt the^wivfe 
of a moment to displace this last barrier to her freedom ; the door gave* 
way, and in a moment more Marian found herself alone, and at .mid* 
ni^t, friendless, homeless in the now deserted streets. She waited net' 
an instant to determine what road to take; why should she? all roada: 
were alike to her. No well-remembered way could lead poor Marian 
to a single friend ; she hurried along, knowing not where she went ^ 
her only anxiety was to get far, £ir away from the scene of her ImUt 
dreadful sufibrings. On and on she ran, until at last, her strength 
fiuling, she sank exhausted upon the steps of a noble mansicm in Stk> 
James's Square. Here feeling herself free from immediate danger^, 
she reviewed in her mind all the strange incidents of the last few 
hours. She wept when she thought of the sufferingd her only fieiend^ 
the little Ida, must at that moment be enduring, and for her— *£br she. 
felt that it was the pobr child's pity for herself that had been the real' 
eause of all the misdiief. 
<^ And shall I never, never see Ida again? Was it not wieked of 
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toft tOirtfn Mmfy and faare k«r tiow in her dreadful trouble 2 But what 
couliolJLdo? ' What am I to do?'' she exclaimed^ as a new train of 
ideas. (fiireediiaelf npon her mind ; ^^ Oh I heavenly Father I " she con- 
ti amgd ^Maiaiog her tear^Ued egres towards that heaven she was invok- 
ing^ >^ Ob I' htavenly Ealher, look down In pity upon a poor wretched 
ddld, and if.it be not impious to pray for death, oh, take me whilst 
y»f ttnsini^ag to your heavenly home. — " Dark and troubled olouds 
came rolling rapidly over the &ee of the heavens, which, to the 
chfldisfa iniod of Marian* seemed as though God were frowning on her 
f^ :her distmstfulness* If these dark clouds caused her heart to 
diBspfmd under the belief that her thoughts had been very, very wickedj 
bsr Innocent soul was lighted up with religious hope, scarcely a 
momenl aflberwards ; for just as she had finished a simple but sinc^ely 
penitential prayBr^ and was uttering the words-*^^ In Thbb X put ux 
Tmuttty' ihb ^ttds dispersed, and the resplendent moon shone down 
u|MMi^tiie very spot wh^*eon Marian ii^as resting, and thus, as it were^ 
tUsev'her/silvar matftle of protection over the poor friendless child, 
A^hm momsntl more, and heaven's sweetest anodyne for the. troubled 
mind, dsscctaded ufiD»> Marian ;— fill suffering was forgotten, for .that 
is]rstenons s|Mnt, with his poj^y crown, whose every nod throwa 
niillions into « living death--->wbose mandate is resistless — who comas 
amiijgoes at no^maot's biddii^) whose power to torture, or to bless is 
oBiBipotCBt/*^^4ixat ^irit had sighed in pity over Marian's woe^ and 
OS: his; sweet but opiate breath had borne away her soul up to his 
holiest shriaeof resl,^'«^here every couch is formed of a virtuous mind. 
Tim poor- ohiM was haf^y in the arms of Subbp. 
f jAferiaa bed BtiiBiained in this state of forgetfulness ibr about an houTy 
W9iim»:riie vmB suddenly aroused by the violent noise of a carriage 
dsWing rapidOy up to the door at which she was sleeping. The foot- 
men descended) and as one placed his grasp upon the handle of the 
eavnage^ the other seiased the massive knocker at the street door and 
crteted such an uproar with it that poor Marian started in affright. 
*^:GfB^ off the steps," said the footman, in a surly tone, addressing 
Maviaa ; '^ can 't you find any place to sleep but at our door every 

/i*M was never here before, sir," replied Marian ; " and I 'm very 
sotvy if I 've done wrong." ^^ Be off, then," rejoined the surly foot* 
n^an^ as he was just about to push -her off with his foot, when the 
window of the carriage was let down, and the sweet voice of a little girl 
ctttcked his inl^ded brutality. ^^ Jansen," said the young lady, '^ you 
nnist not iU use that poor little thing ; it is doing no harm there." ^' I 
begpycmr ladyship's pardon," replied the footman, '^ but these beggars, if 
they are encouraged, never leave the place for a miiAute — it was but 
last weak; one of theni4 popped down the area, >and his lordship lost two. 
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silver spoons. The Earl is alwa/y$ losing sometbing: " tMs wlur tme 
enough, but it was not by beggars going down tbeai«ft y ^^ and then we 
get blamed," he added* The door being ^^ned, the £fti?l Deh»nnayfiMr 
it was he, with his daughter, the yoong Lady Sebina, Just retmraied^ 
from the Opera, now descended. Marian wtB» moving «way wken siut 
was called back by the young Sebina. ^^Papa, dear,"" md siieT 
'' give me some money for that poor girl-rl am sure she iss 2« wsnty or 
she would never be out in the streets at this time of nig^t, w«old shct?" 
The earl gave his daughter what she reqiidredy and Sebina plaoing ii 
in Marian's hand, told her to take that and ^ home. ^^I haf^e 
no home," replied Marian. <<No home I" eacelaitted the otbef^ 
''Is that true, papa?— can people live and have no hmse? then 
where, ** she continued, again addressing Marian^ ^^ then whcve do 
your friends live? " '^ I have no friends, near hiMre I any rdatioa in 
the world." The earl had now entered the door of hfa^ mattslony and 
called anxiously to Sebina to follow him ; '^ Come, efaildy emam in^ 
you must not expose yourself thus to the night airy it is enough to kill 
you — come instantly." <' Yes, deaf papa," replied Se^inay^who, theft 
turning to the surly footman, continued, '^ and Jansen, tell ber to call 
here again to-morrow about eleven, that I may give her eone oM 
things to cover her ; and be sure yon inform nxe w^n she eomes/' 
'^ Certainly, my lady," answered Jansen, who, havkig in ad few wonto 
as possible acquainted Marian with hdr ladyship's wishes^ followed his 
young mistress in, and closed the door. 

Poor Marian stood gazing upon the retiring^ form of ber newif 
found protectress, until that light-hearted haippy giri having tiipped 
up the grand staircase was lost to view :^-*-the eleeing of tke door 
seemed to awaken Marian from the profound refv«rie into winch she. 
had fallen ever since the words of kindness had first struck npoD ber 
ear ; she looked around— all was chill and eold ; an involvntecry si|^ 
fiew up from the very depths of her inmost heart, as she thought upon 
the difference of her fate compared to that of the brighl being, the 
fiury-like spirit of joy and hope, which had bnt & moment befbre been 
smiling kindly upon her. 

The coachman had descended from his box to re-adjust some portiotf 
of his horses' harness and dmw up the d^d lights to the carriage win- 
dows, which having finished, he was about to mount again, when hi^ 
eye fell upon the beggar child. " Well, little *un," said he, " you "re 
in luck, I 'm thinking ; it isn 't often yon get a customer so latet Bt 
night, and in this square too ; they 're precious stingy hereabouts. i«' 
don't mean our people, lor they give away as much as tbe^rependv 
I 'm thinking ; oh, that 's an extravagant little puss that *s just gone in.^'' 
The coachman mounted, and began to whistle as heallowed his hotfses to 
saunter away towards their stable, but he had scarcely moved more 
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timo: a fsw yards* when it stmck Manan that perhaps the gentleman 
on the coaohbox who had spoken so kindly to her, would not be of- 
ftndeii'didsiie ask him if he knew of any comer in which she might 
remann all ^mghlt without the fear of being driven away. *^ I do not 
caie where it is, sir/' said Marian, in the sweetest, gentlest tone that 
emr-caauB from human lips, ^' if I can only get sheltered from the 
r«in that is beginning to fall." 

Tha coaefaman checked his horses the moment he heard her voice, 
fittr it fdU upon iiis ear as a well remembered sound ; the truth was the 
ceachman had not long b^ore lost his own child, about Marian's age, 
and that loss had left a tender spot in his heart, over which time had 
not yet fimod power to pass his homy hand. 

It iawonderlMl upon what trifles a whole life's weal or woe may 
turn. The chance^ the mere chance of Marian's voice being fancied by 
thaicoaohman as bearing some resemblance to that of his own lost child, 
turned the wbole current of her future &te. 

'^YoH^nota common beggar," said the coachman, '*are you? 
but I '11 swear yon 're not by the tone of your voice — there 's no gin 
and fog tiMsre, not a bit on 't ; it sounds almost as sweet and Is so Hke 
Hly poor Marntn's, that 



^Maidan I " said the child ; ** that 's very strange, sir, for I ani 
called Marian .'' 
' f* Yxm lanel" exdaimed the coachman, ^'then hang me if you 
shan 't have a roof over your little head this night, if it 's only in re- 
membvanoeof my poor girl; — I'll lay you down a famous tmss of 
straw; in ibe halrness-room, and there 's many a worse bed than that, 
I^msthkiking— *so jog on, little 'un, our stable is but a few steps further. 
I havera spare bed new, heigho ! but no one has slept in that since Marian 
died, and. I couldn't put you into that, for perhaps *my old woman 
wDitldB't say gee to it, I 'm thinking." 

littW Marian's heart bounded with delight as she poured forth her 
giatitude to her new friend ; the more the coachman heard her talk, 
foctonatdy for Marian, the more did he fimcy he again heard his own 
child. Ajs they turned into the mews the coachman pointed with his 
whip to a window from which a light issued. ** Ah," said he, ^< there 
she is, poor old girl, jivorking away. When I used to be out late, she 
always sat up for me, and made Marian's things ; she has no Marian 
now^ but she won't go to bed till I come home : she 's a good old soul, 
tbou§^ a little too fond of trying to get the whip-hand of her hus- 
bAnd,.I'nft thMikiug. I 'm obliged to put on the curb now and then, 
lUtie 'unf but that's only what a good husband ought to do, I'm 
thinking." 

li «tbe>old coaohraan was really thinking as often as he said he was, 
he must have. been a man of extensive thought. 
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By the time the carriage had reached the stable, the light had not only 
disappeared from the window, but the folding-gates of the coach-house 
were already opened, so that the carriage was backed into it in a very few 
minutes. " I thought you had run away, John," said the coachman's wife, 
as she lighted the lamp that hung down from the rafters in the stables.; 
*^ these long Thursdays at the Opera are terrible bores to poor coachmen's, 
wives; be as quick as you can, John, for it's vastly late, and the 
sausages won't take many minutes frying." The moment John heard 
the word ^' sausages," he knew that his old woman, as he called her^ 
was as right as nine-pence ; for it was a habit with Nelly Grigs never to 
cook sausages for John but when she felt inclined to use her own 
heart for a sauce-boat,, filled to the brim with the milk of human kind- 
ness, to be served up at the same time. John, under these favourable 
circumstances, made no bones about it, but at once told Nelly all that 
Ike intended to do for the child he had brought home, and nr hy he did 
it. When Nelly, advancing the candle close to the countenance of 
Marian, in order to see what sort of a stray creature John had brought 
home, she was quite struck by the very different face she beheld to that 
w)\ich she had expected to find. Marian's soft blue eyes and beautiful 
fixtures made a deep impression upon Nelly I and being herself the 
tery pink of cleanliness, she discovered with half an eye, that although 
Marian's hands and clothes were terribly dirty, and that her thlhgfr 
were little better than rags, yet under all these outward drawbacks^ 
tfhere was an inward feeling of neatness and humble self-respect. 
„ " Go, child," said Nelly ; " go to that pump, there — you 'IF. find 
John's bowl, and soap, and towel ; and as he has promised you a bed for 
ihe night, I '11 see if I can't add a little by way of board. Perhaps we 
ahan't sleep the less soundly, John, aye ? for having eaten a sausage or 
two the less, and this child one or two the more." 

Saying this, Nelly ascended the steps that led to rooms over the 
stable, and almost immediately was heard a sound most pleasing to the 
ear of hunger, but horrid to that of a dramatic author : it was a violent 
hissing, which, to the learned in unknown tongues, was easily under- 
standable as being a warm dispute between the sausages and the frying* 
pan, who, there is no doubt, was taking advantage of their simplicity^ 
and was roasting them soundly. 

John had very soon made his horses comfortable for the night, and, 
followed by Marian, ascended to the chambers above. 

The room in which Marian now found herself was the picture of 
neatness. The mantel-piece was decorated with several eggs, tliat 
looked like marble of all sorts of colours ; this effect had been produced 
by sewing pieces of various coloured cloths over the eggs and then 
boiling them for a long time, until the colour stained the shells. These 
were placed upright on the tops of old-fashioned ale-glasses, and looked 
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exceedingly spruce ; a splendid cat lay comfortably sleeping before the 
fire, which sight made poor Marian feel an inward pang, in remem- 
brance of the poor old thing she had lefl in the vault — perhaps it would 
be starved to death ! — The idea was horrible, and made her feel very 
wretched. — Over the fireplace was a beautiful engraving of a nobleman 
that Marian immediately recognised as the likeness of the father to the 
young lady who had relieved her that night. There was a stern me- 
lancholy upon the countenance, producing a lasting impression on all 
who looked upon that face. *' That 's master's picture," said the coach- 
man, seeing Marian attentively examining it. '^ It 's as like him as 
two peas. — He 's a very good master, but uncommon serious— -I don't 
think we 've heard him laugh these nine years, have we, Nelly ?" 

" No, John, I 'm sure we havn't, but then he has had enough to 
make him serious — he lost his wife, you know — ^" 

*^ Ha, 'ha, *' said John, *' that 's a thing that generally makes a man 
merry, I 'm thinking — at least I 've heard people say so, but I can't 
tell for certain, for I never tried it." 

*'And I hope you never may, John," replied his wife, and then inno- 
cently added, ^' and if you should be merry under such circumstances I 
trust I may not live to see it. — Come, child, sit down." Marian did as sfa^ 
was desired, and John Grigs served out the sausages all round — he 
was just about to introduce nearly a whole one into his already 6pe& 
mouth, when he suddenly arrested his hand — " Why, Nelly ! old girl ; 
^hy, you *re crying !" 

, *i I can*t help it, John," replied his wife ; " I can't help it ; that 
child has seated herself exactly where our own used to sit, and looked 
so like her that I thought my heart would break." 
' '" 1 can sit anywhere," said Marian ; " and pray don't cry, for 1 
would not for the world cause you pain — you have been so kind to me.** 

*' No, lio," replied Nelly ; " sit where you are, sit where you are ; 
if 18 very foolish of me, but ours was such a good child — God rest her 
innocent soul. We were better^ John, I think, when she was with us ; 
for we never, then, sat down to a meal without hearing grace, and now 
we never do." 

" Why, I never liked to say it, Nelly ; for I thought that the diflfer- 
ehce in the sound of the voice would grate upon your feelings, and 
ipake you think more about our girl than you would otherwise do— 1 
wish this child, here, could say one, for her voice is so like Marian's 
4Jiiat^ as I listen, I should almost believe she was again alive — ^but, poor 
^ul, I fear no one has taught her anything half so good." 
J " Oh, yes," said Marian ; " I can repeat more than one grace, if you 
wished it ; indeed I can — and I have already said one to myself before 
I touched a morsel ; I always do ; and had I forgotten it this night, 
it had been doubly wicked of me ; for on no other night of my life did 
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I erer owe more of gratitude to our HeaTenly Fkther than I do onr 
this." Marian now pronounced a simple pure prayer for a blessing on 
what they were about to take. As she repeated the words John and 
Nelly looked sorrowfully at each other, and then oommenoed tibeir 
suppers in profound silence. When the meal was ended Marian insisted 
upon putting everything in order, before she retired to her place of 
rest ; and so handily did she set about her work, that Nelly was of two 
minds whether or not to let her sleep in the bed of their lost child-^ 
but this, afler much debating within herself, she could not bring her 
mind to. So a bed was soon arranged upon some clean stniv in the 
harness room ; and there, whilst one sister lay happily Numbering upon 
a bed of down, the other daughter of the Earl was sleeping on some lit* 
tered straw, yet no less sound — no less happy was her repose ; for sleep 
had made them equals as long as they lay bound within his magic powers 

Marian rose with the lark ; and industriously set to work* to mend 
and arrange her clothes ; so that by the time she was to present herself 
as a supplicant for charity at her own Other's door, she appeared quite 
another being to that which she had been the night before. There 
was an intelligence of countenance and a natural eiegance of form 
and bearing, that made Nelly confess '^ she almost thought her even 
prettier and genteeler than their own dear girl." It being about the 
time for the coachman to go for orders, he took Marian by the hand; 
and off they trudged together, for, said he, *' that Jansen, little 'u», 
would keep you at the door half the day before he'd trouble his fat 
overgrown calves to trot up an extra flight of stairs to serve yoa or 
any living soul but himself: so you shall go down the area ^^h me ; 
and then Lady Sebina's maid can do the rest — that 's not a bad idee, 
I 'm thinking." 

John's excellent idea was carried out in full. The child was taken 
down by the coachman, and was very soon afterwards taken up by the 
lady's maid ; and great was the wonder and astonishment of Marian, 
when she found herself standing before her new protectress, surrouudecf 
as she was by every luxury and splendour that wealth and a doting 
£ither could obtain. The boudoir, in which Sebina and her guardian 
instructress Ellen then were, was a comparatively small but richly- 
$ulorned apartment, the windows of which opened into a conservatory 
crowded with the choicest exotic plants ; splendid vases of glass, sup'^ 
ported upon dwarf columns of white and gold, formed the four conli^rs 
of the centre pyramid of blooming flowers, and gave to view through 
their crystal walls, the glittering, ever silent, ever moving, inmates of 
the flood, decked in their gayest gold and silver scales. Suspended 
from the arched transparent roof was many a golden cage, whose 
tenants sent forth the sweetest sounds that ever nature's feathered choir 
warbled to enchant the ear of man. The Angolian cat, with his saucy 
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stare and impudent assumption, because he wore a splendid eoat, lay 
on a relvet cushiony scarcely deigning to bestow a glance upon the 
litde, loagteared, cringing spaniel that on another downj velvet bed 
rested' his s^dom^moviog almost useless limbs. At the moment 
Marian entered this earthly paradise, as it seemed to the poor girl, the 
African cat mised itself slowly up, and elevating its back until it 
aasamed the resemblance of a perfect arch, turned its head slightly 
round towards Marian, and then walked slowly off. 

*^ I had quite forgotten all about this little girl," said the beautiftil 
Sebina, addresung Ellen ; ^' but as she is here, I suppose I must do 
something for her. Tell me, Ellen, dear, what shall I give her ?" 

^' How often have I pointed out to you, Sebina," replied Ellen, 
^^ that >^harity mis-aj^li^ can scarcely be called charity. If you 
relieve the worthy and deserving, then charity brings forth heavenly 
frnit ; but merely throwing gold promiscuously away, is like casting 
ttoseed of com upon the w'illing earth, and equally upon stony places 1 
one«>half wHl rot, and may even, by corruption, lead to death, instead 
<rf fulfilling its real intent, that of supporting life." 

^< I 'm sdways wrong," said Sebina, mther pettishly, 

^* Charity is like the word of God," observed Ellen, without noticing 
Seibina's interruption, <'«s described in the parable of the sower. Do 
jOu leioember where that parable is to be found-^you know it was the 
sul^ect of the sermon you last heard ?'' , . 

Sebina'sface crimsoned over, as she reluctantly confessed her forget- 
fulness. 

'< It is in the eighth chapter of St. Luke," innocently observed Ma- 
rian ; when she, in turn, blushed deeply, fearing her boldness might 
offend — *' indeed I beg your pardon for speaking unasked, but I re- 
membered it so well, that the words came to my lips unbidden." 
Ellen appear perfectly astonished to hear Marian speak thus, but was 
still more so, when, upon closely questioning her, she found that 
Msonan could repeat chapter after chapter of the whole Testament 
*\ Jt is the only book I have ever read," she went on, '' and I loved it so 
dearly ; for it always befriended me when most in want of friends, and 
filled my heart with hope---^I do not mean the hope of this world, for 
X;have little here but in the world to come ; for it says, — ^ Come unto 
m^, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.' " 

Marian told Ellen all which the latter required to know, of how she 
had run away from her mistress in consequence of ill-usage, — and how 
willing she would be to work for her living, and that she did not want to 
beg about the streets, but would do anything for bread. She thought 
it better to avoid detailing all the horrors of the vault, because she 
feared her word would not be credited, and what she would have to 
tell might lead to mischief. So favourable an impression had Marian 
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mack upon both Ellen and the LadySeAmt^ that iihe praa thought to be 
a most proper object for their united interest in the charily 9clw>ol| over 
which they possessed great influence. With such e r«CDnunendaiion 
as that of the Earl Delorme's daughter, whose father's beoefiictions 
half supported the whole establishment, it is not to be wonde^ at tbi^t 
Marian in a very few hours found herself comfortably, settled , beneath 
the care of the worthy matron of the charity, and habited in the neat 
and comfortable apparel of the institution. The little plain whit#,efi|> 
bound roimd the head by a broad dark purple ribbon, seemed firom> its 
very simplicity formed purposely to set off to the greatest advantag0 
the mild and beautiful childish countenance beneath. The gown w/tfi 
of the same purple dye as the ribbon, and with the little snowrwl^te 
tippet covering the shoulders together completed a picture the very per- 
fection of simplicity and neatness. 

On the same afternoon, the young Lady Sebina, accompanied bgr 
Ellen, left London on a. visit, which was to last for several weeks, . 

How little did Marian imagine as she fell upon her knaes by the side 
of her bed to offer up prayers and thanks on this, her first night of 
sleeping in the newly ibund, but unexpected home^ that at the vejy 
laoment i^e was praying for the happiness and recovery of her little 
friend, Ida, that child was journeying swiftly, towards the earl's villa 
on the banks of the Thames, to take upon herself the birthright thut 
should have been Marian's own. ,. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
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" It doth appear you are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law, your exposition 
Hath heen most sound—" 

The Merchant of Venice. 

^^ 1 'ix not believe a word of it, and never would even if the boy ^ 
himself were to swear it, not I — what ! our own child, Julian, turn 
thief? a likely thing indeed — why I 'd just as soon believe you to be 
the Queen of England, James ; and there are not many more unlikely 
things than that." 

As William Grubbins uttered these words, he was vainly endeayoiu> 
ing to put on his coat by thrusting his arms into the pockets instead of 
the sleeves, so agitated and indignant was he at the news that had just 
been brought him. 

^< Why don't you help me on with my cpat ?" he continued ; ^^ but. 
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oh, no ; yoa Hnilon are delighted to see any one tearing bis clothes to 
piebcto, JQ8t in die hopes of another job — but you don't get your hands 
into my'pock:^, I can tell you." 

*< Don't you think," said Mr. Snu%, " that it would be as well to 
'tttUe'your own out of them, and put them into the sleeves ?•— there, 
ttier^; that's the way to put a coat on," saying which, he gave it a most 
detbrmined pull at the upper part of the skirts, to draw it down well 
ttfths waist and nearly drew poor William down with it. 

'* Wkat, you want to break my neck now,'* exclaimed Orubbins, as 
Uto recovered his footing ; " you needn't trouble yourself to do that — 
'itof, ho, only let this bad news turn out true, which it can't, and you '11 
^vooti get rid of me, you '11 get rid of me ; for my old heart, hard as 
yoa tbink it, will break, I know it will, and then, and then, — " he 
could no longer keep from crying, — '' i/ou 7/ be happy enough when 
T'iH dehd In my grave— dead, dead, dead !" 

James Snuffy' looked his sorrowful indignation at being thus accused. 
Bat did not deign to reply.—" Gome with me, come," said he ; " if we 
We to be of any service to Julian, it must be done at once or never^-^ 
tio^lr, young gentleman, we are ready." 

'^' l^his' last sentence was addressed to one of the singing^boys who 
IIM, been despatched to beg Julian's guardians to come and be present 
iBlt^hy ezttbination into this *^ unpleasant affair." The boy sent was 
Titus Grumples ; and from the time he had entered the roogi until he 
was now addressed by Mr. Snuffy, he had been lost ih profound me- 
ditation, with eyes intently riveted upon a small piece of rather thick 
leather : a lover never gazed upon his mistress's charms with more 
abandonment of self, more closing up of all the senses against external 
influences; no, his was an inward feeling of suddenly created admiration 
and delight— a love at first sight ; and one, too, that was all absorbing 
— at last his feelings found relief in words, as he exclaimed — " What 
a plummy sucker that would make 1" his eyes meeting those of Mr. 
Grubbins — the latter being too fiill of grief to speak, pointed pettishly 
towards the piece of leather, and nodded his head, as much as to say, 
*^ take it if you like." It was so understood by Titus Grumples, who, 
Mzihg upon the treasure, hurried away before the two old men, in a 
^fect ecstasy of delight. When they arrived at the residence of <te 
^yal Chapel Boys, things looked much blacker than had been ez- 
^pected ; for they found a policeman had been called in, and he, seeiag^ 
the affidr in a new light, that is a dark light, had thought it qnite 
fliiperative upon him as a guardian of public morals, to place the wliole 
^usfness in the .lumds of a Bownstreet magistrate. He iiad therefore 
HUffCfaed 6ff with Julian de Clifford in custody, foHowed by the « double 
row of odd-looking little old men," two of whom carried the box be- 
* longing to the culprit. 
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When William Gmbbios and James 8m^ enterod .the office^ ihtj 
beard the magistrate observing, ^^ I am i^ndd this ia a very elear ease 
— has the boy ever been here before?" The poHcemen aU looked in* 
quiringly at one another, and then, after some hesitation^ decktBd that 
'< they were not quite sure — but they did not think he had." ^^ Are 
there any other suspicious articles secreted in the lad's box ?" *^ Teei^" 
said the policeman who had brought the boy to the offiee*^^' yes, yowr 
worship, here 's an apple !" He handed one to the magistiate, who ex- 
amined it minutely — '^ It is a very small apple," obserred the magi- 
strate, *' the smallest, I think, I have ever seen of the sort — ^tt is a fine 
flavoured pippin, and one, that at certain times of the year, aore £bund 
in g^eat abundance, in the neighbouring market, h^re, of Covent Gar- 
den $ I do not mention this in aggravation of the boy's o^lenoe, but as 
a point of natural history — the apple in question, I do not think, upon 
mature consideration, goes very &r to prove either innocence or guiltrr^ 
it must therefore be detained, to be reproduced at the trial, for I feel 
it my duty to commit the boy." 

'^For what?" bawled out Old Snufiy — ^^ what has he doae^ fox- J, 
can make neither head nor tail of what I have heard? " > <' Who Is 
that man ? " exclaimed the magistrate, with a look of the piJ^foandes^ 
wifidom-^'^ I repeat, who is that man ? " .v* 

^'I beg your honour's pardon," replied the old maD*r<^'4Hit(<jMH^ 
poor dear innocent boy, there, is the very apple of my eyei the fKW 
of my very heart — he 's an orphan, your honour^ and )i4«,n(9t a ftiend 
on earth but myself" — 

" And me I" — joined in William Grubbins — 

" Yes, William, and you — ^we brought him up, your honouiffvaiidrl^ 
better boy — or a kinder boy, or a boy more like what a boy ^i^l^t to 
be, could never be, and a boy, that, as a boy " — .-ic,^ 

'< That's enough, that's enough," said the magistrate^ looking a^rhis 
clerk all the time, to see that what he himself wsjs saying was rjglit 
and lawful — " that's enough ; your evidence only goes to prove^ — '^tHlt 
I am willing to believe, and the lad shall have the benefit of itrrt^ 
say, your evidence only goes to prove that the boy is a boy. Beod 
over the evidence, Mr. Pilkins, and let the witnesses sign their de- 
positions." 

When Mr. Pilkins, the clerk, read over the evidence, the two old 
men heard for the first time the real nature of the crime laid to tbe 
charge of Julian. It appeared, that some time previously the evening 
schoolmaster, who instructed the singing boys and ate Uieir puddip^ 
had missed a sovereign. Now, as he had on the day he missed it^ beoa 
nowhere, this he swore, but to call upon two or three aoquaintai^eea 
who happened to keep public-houses, and then went on to give the 
boys their daily lesson, he naturally felt confident he oouM .haxre lost 
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the money otily At the residenoe of the Chapel Royal Boys — he made 
a great atir abeut it at the time, but ineffectiotlly. The loss preyed 
upon his imagination so acutely that he never ceased day or night to 
hate tiie subject pkoed vividly befbre his mind's eye. One night, 
iiaving supped on orab and cold pudding, he was astonished to find that 
Ikfter retiring to his couch, the goddess sleep was coy and fitful, and do 
irfaat he would he could not keep his brains from wandering into the 
most abstruse problems of arithmetic, all bearing upon the one sad 
point. *' Yes," he said in bis dream, '* as one pound divided into nine* 
peneea would be equal to twenty-five noggins of hot water, fifty 
lumps of sugar, and tw^ty-five bottoms of brandy —so is one pound 
divided into sixpences, equal to fifty goes of gin, hot, strong, and sweet, 
eomplete^-'deduet the whole fVom the would-have-been amount of the 
contents of my own chest, and the remainder will be less the loss I have 
sustained — ^to prove the sum, spend another pound in the manner above 
delbcdbed, and the result will be shown.'* Over and over; and over 
again did the puzzling calculation recur to his fevered brain, till sinking 
inAd a>deep^ sleep, hia vision took the form of an inspired dream — he 
taLOtiisfd he saw one of the boys' boxes suddenly open of its own accord, 
^tid- theinoe ascend, standing on each other's heads, every sovereign 
from William the Conqueror down to Victoria— they must have been 
•lfi<i^n|^ somevii^haft after the fashion of a jack-towel, for they continued 
%^ ^vei^<^diiig, always-beginning, ascending circle. When he awoke, 
to 'ddef^ aiy^i&presBion had the dream made, that nothing would satii^ 
the little schoolmaster but every box belonging to his pupils should be 
searched. This being done, sure enough, in poor Julian de Clifford's 
%oi%BS9'di^vered a sovereign. 

'^ Th^mdttrent William Grubbins heard this part of the evidence he 
burst out into a desperate, *' Hurray* hurray, hurray ! " — ^and almost 
tleuj<$ed with joy. Greatly was the court scandalized by this behaviour, 
bii^ so overpowering was William's joy that before they could catch 
%oM of* him to check such unbecoming hilarity, he had sprung into the 
^dookand was hugging his darling child — ^' It 's all right, it 's all right, 
^tiliie, boy — I can settle it, I can settle it. Please your worship's 
-1»k>rfthi|>, let me ask that little red-nosed schoolmaster one question* — 
Is he ready to swear that the identical sovereign found in Julian's box 
'^tl^*aff><the identical sovereign he lost ? if he cim't, the case is quashed-— 
% n^ that kw, your worship?" " Pilkinsf" said the magistrate, looking 
:SilqUitingly at his clerk — Pilkins nodded, the magistrate went on; 
^ Undoubtedly, that is law." 

'"I won't swear positively," replied the schoolmaster, "I won't 

'ifiKrter positively that that is the verp sovereign, but it 's like it, that I 

'irill s^ear." ** Yes, and you 're like a goose, but you 're not one," 

said William, with great contempt. " Now, though old birch, there, 

l2 
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your honour, can't swear to the sovereign found in Julian's box, I can. 
I remember all about it now. The fact is, I put it there myself; it 
was wrapped up in three pieces of whiteybrown paper, sealed with cob- 
ler's wax — is n't that true, your worship ? " " Pilkins ?" again ex- 
claimed the magistrate. Pilkins repeated the nod. ** My good man, it 
was so found." " Well, then," resumed William, " all I have to say 
is, that I placed it where it was discovered, and quite forgot to tell 
Julian about it. It was only given to him to look at, not to spend ; for 
I thought, having so much property, would make him feel like a gen- 
tleman. If it 's the same sovereign I wrapped up you'll find the Queen 
has had her eye picked out ; I did it in a fit of abstraction with my 
shoemaker's awl." " Pilkins," observed the magistrate, " warn the 
man of his danger in confessing this, — defkcing the Queen's coin, as a 
grave offence !" " Lord love your worship, I would not de&ce the 
Queen's pretty face, bless her, for all the world — God save the Queen !" 
William was going to give three cheers, but was checked by finding a 
policeman's staff placed across his mouth. 

The magistrate sat for some time in deep reflection, then nodding 
his head, as much as to say, " My mind 's made up," he observed, 
" Pilkins, the unexpected turn this case has taken renders it necessary 
that the boy be remand — " Pilkins shook his head ; the magistrate 
coloured deeply ; " Yes, as I was about to say, it is necessary that the 
boy be removed from the dock and at once discharged. Call on the 
next case. But, stay ; I must tell you, little boy, that you have had a 
very narrow escape, and that if ever you are brought again to this 
office it will go much against you, therefore be warned in time. Pilkins, 
call on the next case." 

Now, when an innocent person be discharged ftom a police office 
it appears to be the duty of the officials to use quite as little ceremony 
in turning him out as had been observed in dragging him in. ** Clear 
the court, clear the court, make room for the witnesses in the next 
case." Amidst this confusion, Julian de Clifford, now safe in t^e care 
of his humble but true friends, forced his way out of the office. iPhe 
last sound that fell upon his ear as the door closed behind him was the 
magistrate once more appealing to the second Solon, Pilkins. 

The two old men were so thoroughly indignant at the manner in 
which their darling boy had been treated, that no persuasions of the 
head-maater, no apologies of the evening schoolmaster, made the slig^^f- 
est impression ; " Nothing on earth," they declared, « should ever 
tempt them to allow Julian to set his foot again under tKeIr roof. No • 
no," said they, « we have prospered ever since he became our child' 
and quit us he shan't ever again." Poor old men, how little they th^n 
imagined what a painful separation a few years were doomed t6' hHiig 
about ! " We have now the wherewithal to get the best masters for 
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him» md pay for them too ; and he shall have 'em, that he shall." The 
evening schoplmaster hearing the word pap, immediately presented Mr. 
Grubbins with one of his cards, which he took out of a piece of paper, 
that answered the purpose of a card-case, observing that, '^ As his 
i^stem of instri^tion embraced every department of polite literature, 
the use of the globes included, he trusted Mr. Grubbins would not 
think his terms for five lessons per week, an hour each lesson, were out 
of the way — five shillings per month, being three-pence per diem — with 
a great reduction if taken by the quarter, and paid for in advance." 
This advantageous ofier being roughly declined, and the two old men 
undertaking to return the clothes Julian then wore, early in the evening, 
the double row of odd-looking little old men, in their red and gold 
coats, and their dingy cocked hats, trotted off towards the Strand, as 
William Grubbins (who carried Julian's box), and James Snuffy, each 
holding a hand of Julian de Clifford, filed off in an opposite direction 
towards their own abode. 

AlS they went along, the two old men talked upon a subject quite 
new to Jul^ : it was concerning their settled intention of removing 
from their present residence, giving up their double-stalled workshop, 
and taking a respectable house ', for, as they observed, they could 
make nearly the whole of their rent by letting the principal rooms of 
the upper part. Julian soon found that his good friends had already 
made great, progress in their arrangements ; for as they were going up 
a . street near Leicester Square, they suddenly stopped and minutely 
aurveyed. the exterior of a house on the opposite side of the way, 
against which was a bill that gave great satisfaction to enquiring minds, 
"for it lefl them no longer in doubt why the house was shut up y for it 
stated, as plainly m large letters could state it, that the place was ^ To 
BE Let.' 

^' It 's not gone yet," said James : '^ I 'm glad of that ; for the 
more I think of it, the more I am persuaded it would be a very 
j£>rudent thing to do. We could, you see, very easily divide the shop 
into two; and a tailor's shop and a bootmaker's, I think, seem born 
^tp go hand-in-hand together — don't you ? Besides, I must own that I 
am proud enoi]^h to wish that when I die I may be carried out of my 
pwn house, and see my own shutters respectably put up before my 
)8^indows, and not have no place to shut up but a miserable loft over a 
'gobbler's stall." 

" Don't be ungrateful, James," replied the other, evidently hurt at 
I^W contemptuous tone in which cobbler's stall had been uttered — '^ don't 
i>^ Qfig^^ateful ; for more than once. Jemmy, in your life, you would not 
l^xe. be^ix able to keep even that loft over your head, had it not been 
Y^^ jthet <2Qbbler's stall beneath it. I don't mean to brag of what I 
l^iv^doj^e for you9 or you for me ; but you know we were not always 
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as well off as we now are ; so don't be nngratefbl — don^t be migrate- 
fdl. As &r as I 'm concerned, I don*t expect to be half so happy 
when I keep a shop, and have people under me ; nor would I think lof 
it now, but as this boy grows up, it is our duty to put on as respectable 
an appearance as we can, for his sake ; for what with his voice, an4 
what with his t^ching, when he gets bigger, I feel certain he will oht 
day make a great figure/' 

« That I will," thought Julian to himself, « if it be but t6 ptef 
you the debt of gratitude I owe you two dear old men/' TMs was hot 
the first time the same thought had passed across Julian's mind : nd, it 
was never absent from his heart's desire. '^' 

That very night the two old friends made up their minds, paid tbe 
deposit, had an interview with the carpenter, bricklayer, paper-hang^^ 
and painter — ^a short time sufficed to put all things in order. The parti** 
tion between the shops had a door in it, so that, in truth, it was the sattte 
as being one shop still ; for this door was shut only upon very particu- 
lar occasions, and these occasions always had the same beginning 
and the same ending. It was a door that, when closed, was in- 
tended to shut out even Hope 1 for it was only used when one of the 
loving quarrellers had mounted up, step by step, to the very pinnacle 
of never-to-be-appeased wrath and dire resentment, he would seize tbe 
door, and, bitterly uttering that cruel sentence—" Oh ! you '11 be 
happy enough when I 'm dead and in my grave ! " — slam it to wil^ all 
his might. 

Not often did it remain closed, though, for more than about sizfeen 
seconds, when it was generally opened very gently, and only strffi-A 
ciently to allow a hand to be passed through, which, bobbing up and 
down as if shaking another hand belonging to some invisible fHend^ 
spoke with irresistible eloquence to the ofiended party, who never 
failed, after a little becoming coyness, to give it a real shake, and thus 
end the affecting scene. 

All went on well — the shops were stocked — W. Gktjbbtns, Boot- 
maker, and J. Snuffy, Tailor, appeared in white and silver lettei^ 
upon a ground of black and gold marble ; and the drawing-rooms and 
floor above were let to a highly respectable mantua-maker. 

Julian de Clifford was very soon after this articled to a first-ratte 
musician, the organist at the very church where the Earl Delimnej 
when in town, attended. Mr. Crawlfinger, for that was the name of 
the organist, took a great pride and indefatigable pains in the tuition 
of the charity-children under his care. In this department he ex.« 
pected to find Julian, who had already gone through such an excellent 
ground-work of musical study, as he had done by being a Chapel 
Royal Boy, would be of great assistance to him ; and he was not dii^'* 
appointed. Tbe first time he attended his master in the organ-loft, and 
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the senaon uras about ta commence, Mr, Crawlfioger'drew aside the 
curtain9f audi turning round with his £ice towards the clergyman, told 
Julian to do the some. It so happened that the Earl Delorme, with 
his daughter Sebina, was in his seat that morning, which being close 
t^ the organ«lo|it, Julian could not avoid obserying the extreme beauty 
^ the child. Hers was a &ce that would always linger upon the eye's 
memory, let the eye belong to whom it might. As they were leaving 
the cbuvoh the Earl spoke to Mr. Crawlfinger, which gave Julian an 
pppctttunity of observing the beautiful girl more minutely. 

Ue often, in after years, said that he should never forget, although 
then a mere boy, the pang he endured, and the ahnost angry feeling 
that axose in his breast, when his master informed him that the gentle* 
man he had been speaking to was an earl, and that the sweet girl with 
him was his only daughter, and sole heiress to the noble House of De- 
lorme. The poor boy heaved a sigh ; and thus ended his first intro* 
duction, if it could so be called, to one that was fated to give a bias to 
all the incidents of his future life. 

On the Collowing Sunday Julian's eye would stray towards the Earl's 
pew I but the pew was vacant, and so it remained for many weeks. But 
on this Sunday another incident occurred of no less moment, as it 
afterwards proved, to Julian's destiny, that had happened the week 
before. 

The moment the charity-children had commenced the morning hymn, 
which they sang very sweetly, for Mr. 'Crawlfinger only allowed a 
selected few of the best voices to be heard, and with those he had taken 
ii^nite pains, the young musician's perfect ear immediately singled out 
the tones of one voice more sweet than all the rest, — so sweet, indeed, 
was it, and so perfectly in tune, that Julian could not resist drawing 
his master's attention to it. As Julian and his master descended from 
the organ-loft, the charity-children were standing in a line all down the 
stairs. " That is the girl you heard," said Mr. Crawlfinger, pointing 
to one — it was Marian ; *' and her face is almost as sweet as her voicci 
She was placed in the school by the interest of the Earl Delorme, and 
13^ I believe, a sort of prot4g($e of his daughter, the Lady Sebina Lor- 
raine, Come, boy, we are late to-day." As they went down, all the 
<^ldren curtseyed to Mr. Crawlfinger ; and when Julian approached 
the girl that had been pointed out to him by his master, she started, 
and a look of horror flew over her countenance. As Julian followed 
his master, he thought within himself— <^ if that poor girl is the prot(^- 
g^ of the Earl's daughter, she shall lack no instruction that I can give 
her." The cause of Marian's afiright on seeing Julian arose from the 
itjpong .resemblance he bore to the boy she had seen in the vault ; the 
whole scene of horror she had witnessed there in a moment recmrred to 
her inmgination. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



*' That it should oome to this." 

^_^^_^^__^ Shakspere. 

EvEH in a hospital, that abode of suffisring and pain, Time yet jpg^ 
QA, It is trae his pace is there botii slow and hobbling ; and ever and 
anon he '11 lay his glass down sideways i4X>n the couch wherein the 
gl«atest. aogaish pines, and thus prevent the hours from ranning 
through. The old wretch here walks slowly upon crutches, pretending 
that he does so with a wish to please ; '' For ah I " says he, <f wlien 
ygu wjere in rode health, you were always upbraiding me for flying o^ 
too &st ; I '11 now grant the prayers you have so often craved before, 
and move on like a snail. . Do not scream out^ Oh I I '11 move on 
y^t slower and slower still, the more you suffer. What, are your tor- 
tor€«» past all bearing? Then Time shall at oace stand, still : witU 
thee he moves no more. Come, Death, the hourless watch is thine." 

Yes, Time moved slowly on ; but move he did — I mean .p9^ the 
eoueh on whieh Ida reclined, and on which she was rapidly recovering. 
AUen Kay had hitherto succeeded in keeping the truth coaceming their 
child from Ida, but it now became impossible to do so much longi^. 
The day was fixed upon which she was to leave the hospital and return 
tp her home. She counted every hour that was to bring her nearer to 
her child, and as every hour died, her anxiety increased, and with it 
the endless questions with which she assailed her husband at eveiy 
turn. 

As Ida's delight augmented with the hope of again embracing her 
chUd, Allen's trouble kept pace with it, for now he must brave the 
storm he had himself called up, and from which there was no escape. 
As most men do, when they have some unpleasant office to perform^ 
Allen had put oV and off the dreaded moment, until he now found 
himself actually seated by his wife, in the coach that was rapidly con* 
yeying them to their home, where the truth could no longer be cont 
eealed. 

Fifty different ways did he pass over in his mind, how he should 
commence the wording of the revelation he was compelled to make^ 
but before a word could pass his lips, it was driven back by fear and 
died. So abstracted had he become, that Ida could no longier avoid 
seeing there was something weighing heavily upon AUen's mind, 
which he evidently wished, but dared not to divulge. . She tiyrned her 
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gaze upon him, but he did not dare to meet her glance--he felt that 
her eyes were riveted upon him, which caused every drop of blood to 
recede from his &ce, and left his features ashy pale. 

" Allen," said his wife, " there has happened something dreadful ; 
I know there has — speak quickly, does it concern my child ? " Allen 
hesitated. " Gracious heaven, she *s dead I" " No, on my soul," ex- 
claimed Allen ; '* no, no, she lives, she lives." " Then she is blind,'' 
replied Ida, bursting into tears, " tell me, tell me the truth, Allen, — ^why 
have you kept the fatal secret so long ? — Oh, what a miserable, miser- 
able wretch am I, for it was my act tiiat has destroyed the sweetest 
eyes that ever smiled upon a doting mother." She buried her face 
upon Allen's breast and wept aloud. 

When she had somewhat recovered, Allen Ray, prefitoing his word* 
With a deq>-drawn breath, thus began : — 

<* Prepare your ears," he said, " to hear, and your heart to ML, 
fhat which will ' sting them both, as though an adder's tongue had 
pierced them. Ida, you know how poor we vrere ! " 

" Why all this preparation ?" enquired Ida ; <* speak plainly ; eoaie 
trouble I know I am to learn, but surely I have seen enough not to 
be frightened oat of my wits because the demon comes in a -new 
disguise.'' ' 

^< I know not how to tell you*— I have acted like a fbol, a madman, 
-M^ut my act was partly your own bringing out; had you told 
me where to find Marian, all would have been well, and our 
child—" 

• '< Oh, heavens ! " exclaimed Ida, ^< the thought has flashed Ifke 
lightning across my mind — you have sold our child ! I now remember 
all that parsed between us the last time we were at home t^ethen Do 
iM deny it, I see it all. In your mad thirst for gold, you have passed 
our Ida upon the Earl as his own lost child — and she is for ever to be 
dead to me — to me, her mother I " 

*^ Be more calm, Ida, and listen to all I have to say — " 

" Would you be calm," she exclaimed, " were your own eyes torn 
from out their sockets — ^your own heart dragged from out your breast, 
«— would you be calm were every nerve laid bare and seared with buru'^ 
ittg irons — were molten lead poured through your veins instead of 
blood ? Yet all this might be endured ; for what are the sufierings of 
eyes, heart, nerves, or veins, compared to that a mother feeb robbed 
of her only darling child ?" She threw herself on her knees, and 
raising her hands to heaven, she continued, << but here I call heaven 
to witness, that if my child be not restored, his own shall soon lie 
hiurdered before his eyes a loathsome mangled corse — this I swear." 

Allen, although folly prepared to endure much from Ida's violence, 
when ufae should know the truth, little expected the fiend-like turn 
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her despair now took. He shuddered m he he^rd hmi aMsr rupher 
roWf for he knew too well that what she once delenntoed open was 
never again relinquished until fulfilled. 

Allen made several attempts to place the whole B,§bht in as favour- 
able a light as he could ; but Ida deigned not a syllable in replj^^her 
scornful lip curled up with contempt and ragfe, as she heaord him 
endeavouring to exculpate himself, and shift the blame on hnr, for sdll 
continuing her, as he called it» obstinate silence regarding the &te of 
Marian. 

Finding he could not tprovoke her to r^ly^ or give the sUghiest 
eiplanation, he became, in his turn, silent. 

The rest of the journey was passed without a word. 

When they arrived at their dwelling, Alien opened the door with his 
own key, and Ida entering first scowled upon her hus^Mmd a» she passed 
by, with a look that plainly showed the devil was onee more reigoii^ 
triumphantly in her heart. Allen hesitated for a moment, dioobtfa^ 
whether he should follow her or not, his own feelingB now becoming 
rather savi^, for whilst he had been living quietly alone he had fovad 
H so agreeable, that he determined in hk mind to pu4 up with Ida's 
Tftolenoe no more ; and, being sure from what had already occurred^ 
that a desperate scene was to be expected, he thought he should b^ 
more ccHnfortable at a tavern with his reckless oompamonSy than at 
home tSte-a*tdte with an ill-tempered wife. As it turned out it waA 
fortunate he did not carry this half-formed resolution into effect. 

Allen Ray followed slowly in, and entering the parlour threw bim^ 
self carelessly into a large chair, and began to tUnk, as miiny « 
married man has thought before, who finds himself not quit^ comfort^ 
able at home. 

Ida had ascended to the room above — he heard her foot restlesfly: 
pacing the floor, for several minutes, then the sound becoming fainter 
as she receded from the spot just over his head, he could teU she waa 
entering their sleeping-room. 

<< Ah," thought Allen, ^^ a great deal of comfort there '11 be in that 
room toHQight." 

This feeling had scarcely crossed his mind, when he heard a mos( 

violent scream — and Ida's voice calling franticly lor him to come* to 

her. Allen Bay flew up the staira, dreading as he entered their room, 

to find his wifb in the agonies of death, for the ioaqpression on his mind 

was that she had laid violent hands upon her own life* Who coald 

paint the look of astonishment and wonder that seisoed upon AUen ae 

his eyes followed the direction indicated by the outstit^ched hand of 

Ida pointing to the child's bed — ^for in it there was lyii^ the child 

itself I 
Ida had been so taken by surprise that she dared not approach the 
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coiieh tnttll hSf liiuibfttid was by her side; her screaming had awakened 
the eMld, who»fveaihliag with fear, besought her to speak and tell 
her what had happened. 

Whett tho ivsit bturst of delight at discovering her child, as it were 
hy rairade restored to lier, had somewhat subsided, she began to 
upbraid iter husband for the unfeeling trick in having played thus 
upon a mother's love. 

^ It is ho trkk, dear mother," said the child ; '' did you not know 
that I had been to my new father's ? *' 

^ Id|/s mind had thus &r been so completely engrossed by conflicting 
sensations, that she had not, until now, remarked the strange exprea* 
aion that perva&ed her child's features when it addressed iier — ^there 
was that lifeless motion of the muscles-^that soul-lesa look, that, 
although the child's fece was turned toward its mother-^^its words 
leemed to pass by to some invisible listener near at hand ;— 4t was the 
6tiid expression peculiar to the blind. 

^* Ida, Ida," exclaimed her mother, <Uook at me— look in my feoe, 
and teQ me 4hat you see me." 

^^ I have seen nothing, mother," replied the ehild, << since I beheld 
you last $ but they tell me I shall in time-^do you think I shall ever 
have my eyes again, mother ? I hope I may ; for it is so black and 
dismal to be fer ever in the dark — and it is so heavenly to see kind 
people smile upon you 1 — I try to remember every trifling thing now 
that used to give pleasure to my eyes.^It is so strange to feel as I do, 
fyt when I try to see, my eyes no longer seem to be up in my head, 
Init as if they were flealsng about my hearts—and that ray heart ia 
cov^<dd all over with recollections and pictures ; but they are vmy 
dismal, for they seem painted in dull grey colour, and that all around 
ifrbkckr^ 

' << I am looking at your picture now, mother — and you are snuling 
dh, so sweetly." 

At these words Ida burst into a violent flood of tears, and throwing 
herself in agony upon her child's couch exclaimed,—^ 

'< Oh, wretched, wretched mother— -curse me, child, curse me-4t is 
all I deserve from you." 

- This so^e of maternal suflering lasted fer some tim^^fout, like 
iffl ether suflbring, that either kills itself or those that it has seised on, 
il'WClre out its own strength and subsided in deep melanchcdy. 
" 2da sat, with her child upon her lap; one of its Mttle arms was 
bkumI htfer waist, the other rested upon its mother's shoulder, and tiius^ 
|we»ing her child against her achii^ heart, she listened to Allen 
Biiy,:who i*ead the following letter which had been left with their 
child. 
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"MiaeraUe Wreteh I : . . . .^ 

^' Your attempted cruel imposture has been delbecM !**-H«ayea 
ooald not smile upon a deed so vile. Do n^t think that I am one 
tamely to be thus juggled with ! Your own ooiifeflMoaii» have pliMed 
you in my power — ^tremble I 

Allen Ray was totally at a loss to account in any way fyr the dia- 
coTery the Earl had made, for so well had he prepaored Delorme 
that, let the chUd have said whatever it might, still, it coidd foe oa 
more than he himself had led the Earl to expect from the tenfue of 
one brought up, as his own child. 

He at once saw all the dangers with which he had surrounded him* 
self. And he had heard enough of the EarVs character not to iseLcon- 
vinced that pity from him was not to be expected. 
' The only disuse of diBCovering the truth lay in questioning their 
child concerning all that had happened during her absence* 

She toid them, that soon after being taken into the cc^aia^i x>n the 
night ehe left her home, she fell asleep, and when she agaia a»wok& she 
found herself in a bed of down. The doctor who had 'Coma to fetch 
her, was standing near, and conversing with some gentleman whose 
yekksrahe had- never heard before. ^^ He appeared to. be in great grief,*' 
she isaid; ^^ and kept oaUing her his dear lost child, and kissed me, oh, 
so kindly, mother, and said I should soon see my sister, ^t I did no^ 
know what sister he meant, for I remembered thpit Marian .was» not 
my sister. • - • .: .^» 

r ^ I tliought it very strange, for do you know he never, like^-me to 
talk about 70U, mother. And everyone around me did the 9«inj9.-?TT 
My mew j&tfaer, for he told me I was to call him ^ther,. rea4 tq^n^ 
£3r hours every day, and when he was away, the doctor xead to 'me 
instead. .,.->■. 

^< I was told that all the walls were covered with sUk android, and 
that every thing was magnificent and splendid — ^how I longed for mj 
eyes, then, mother 1 

<^ No, no— I did not want them — don't cry, mother, I didn't rea% 
vVJsh to see the fine things. . ,^> 

^^ I was becoming very tired at being away, although they tried to 
make me as happy as a queen. I was taken out every day in an op^n 
carriage, but there is no pleasure in riding about in the diurk -nigjj^ 
^r it was night to me, although I could feel the sun was-.e^uqing 
brightly, and bringing joy to all who had power to look upon ^ttlf 
beautiful flowers Ms rays were filling up with life. , > r /^ 

^* This morning, for it is evening now, is it not,, motfofar?... li^eUi 
then, thk momiiig, I was told that my sister was coming k^me^rl 
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mean to my other father's home, and that she was so beautiful, and 
that we sfaotiid bie' forever happy in each other's lore. I longed so 
fat her eoming, for I never knew until I went there that I had a 
nst^qh^you had tt«ver told me I had. 

** Well, I heard several carriages drive up, and a gpreat stii«^— and the 
doctor then said my sister had arrived. My heart did beat so, and I 
could not keep from trembling. 

^ At last I heard a voice exclaiming. Where is she, where is my 
Rafter?' and in a moment after a little giii came to my couch, and 
Kisi^iig me, seemed so pleased that we both began to cry. 

*< I then heard another voice that sounded older, but quite as sweet, 
saying to the doctor — 

^^ ' This is a iitrange affidr, doctor, I am afraid too strange to be 
really true.' 

^^Tbe lady, they called Bllen, now come and took me fh>m the conch 
upon her own lap. 

<' ^ It is,' she saad, ' it is as I suspected ; said immediately for the 
Ekrl, — he^ must net for an instant longer be deceived. What wietohei 
f hey m^st lie to trifle thus with a fiither's dearest fbeUngs*" - • 

** In a moment more the Earl was in the room. 

%« «3()]^^ g^ r*. ^^ i^ l^yy ^ prepare your heart for anoiher sIkhbIb^** 
y^'MLve been crudly, miserably deceived — ^this child, my ILoed^is 
iM ^f6ni owti-^ee here,' she said, seizing ^my ^t, ^ you nittuf hot 
i^ihefnbet^ i€^ but I cannot fbrget, for I each mom and eve look upori 
the like picture. Nature, at times, my Lord, will take strat^ and 
ftn^tte' freaks, and here, as if foreseeing some wa3rwani frite dial was 
to b^fltf your child, stamped her as twin sister to Seblna, for at tfa^ 
Mfth, she placed her mark, a blood-red spot, upon the foot of eaeh;"* 
■Hiu:^ faeai^ fhe Earl breathe, oh, so violently, as she said these word»-*« 
* You are ill,* said the doctor. 

-"i^'No, no,' replied the Earl, * surprise, rage, indignation, have 
i^v^itcfome me for a moment.' 

^^ The lady then wanted the Earl to look upon the foot of his 
dfiitigTiter, saying — ' See, my Lord, it is as red as blood, and almost in 
the shape of a cross.' The Earl hurriedly left the room, and I was 
alniOBt immediately afterwards conveyed to a carriage and brought 
fyfte,-^! am glad my visit is over, for I would rather be with yon, 

disir ihoiher." 

::''Th^rest of the evening was passed in devising some plan by which 
they ^ight dude the threatened vengeance of the EarL Even were 
Allen to return the five hundred pounds, he felt convinced that De^ 
ii^t^ wotfl^, now he had evidence against them, as being the guilty 
pa^Sii^ wSh regard to bis child's abduction, and perfaafis murder, pur- 
sue them to utter ruin. 

Whilst they were debating upon their dangerous position^ and Ida 
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was o^Hiiig heairen to witness that she kneir no more of the cause for 
the disappearance of Marian than Allen Bieiy himself -did, a letter 
arrived, which at once determined the course they would pursue. 

There was a name mentioned in this letter, that acted like magic in 
reviving Ida's almost annihilated hopes of ever fhistrating the Eari 
Delorme's deeply laid schemes. ^^ Yes, yes," exclaimed Ida, her beau- 
tiful countenance lightened up, by a ray of the heart's brightest' of 
bright suns — Hope, '' yes, Allen, Australia must for a time be our 
home. If that old man should still be living, we may yet become the 
pursuers instead of the pursued. At all events it will be a land of 
refuge for us, and there, even should our search be unavailing, ' you 
may follow your own profession. Tour vile associates here will be lefl 
behind, and who knows but one day even Allen Bay may become $Xi 
ornament to society — ha, ha ! — ^'t is worth the trial — ^it is a chance that 
shall make or break us — if we fail in our great intent, we will never 
again set foot on this, to us, miserable land, but live and die in exile.*' - 

So fearful were they that the Earl Delorme should frustrate their 
plans if they remained where he might find them, that that very nigfht', 
when all around appeared buried in profbund slumber, they, witb their 
child, left their abode for ever. 

They passed the remainder of that night with the old hag^ofthe 
cellar, Ida's nurse, Meggy. 

Although many years had been bom and then had died since out first 
fntroduction to this wretched abode, there appeared but slight altcffa*> 
tions in the general features of the place, or of its inmates. *Tis true 
the young woman, the *^ white maid,'' as ^e might be called, with 
her sightless eyes, was somewhat older, but from the placid lif^ft of un- 
ruffled passions that her deplorable state had compelled her to endure 
patiently. Time passed her by unnoticed. The begging children ap- 
peared to have had the power of remaining children still ; but this was 
appearance only, for Meggy's plan was, after a certain time to turn 
them ifedrift, and supply their places with new victims of a more t^ider 
age. Arrangem^ftts were entered into between Ida and old Meggy, 
that the latter should employ her scouts unceasingly to watch the 
movements of the Earl, and from time to time forward an account of 
whatever might occur, tending to advance the interests of her darlm^ 
Ida. 



x» > > .• 



It was a beautiful morning in the middle of summer ; the suA^ 
although not yet high in the heavens, shone brightly, and foretblA 
the scorching day to be expected, when a youth and a little girl welt^ 
seen seated upon the very spot which years before had been oc^iipied 
by the fidse gipsy who stole the daughter of Delorme^ If was a 
strange coinoideiice that the little girl now sitting upon the dwarf 
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wall wbicb mn& slimg the mall, overlooking the winding Tbameei 
•bould. ha^e been the very child then stolen-*it was Marian. 

She waa dressed in her xieaiest^ and from her neck were suspended at 
least a dosen little medals, each one with its silent tongue telling of 
some worthiness possessed by its gentle owner. 

The youth. seated by her Bide was a handsome boy, rather older than 
herselfi with a countenance full of intelligence and kindness ; it wiU 
not be difficult to guess his name— it was Julian de Clifford. 

Now,. how these youthful companions came to be in such a place, so 
^r from their homes, may be thus explained, 

Nelly Grigs, the good-hearted wife of the Earl's coachman, had 
not ceased to take notice of Marian after she had become an inmate 
of the charity school ; and many were the happy hours Marian passed 
when of a Sunday she went to the rooms over the stable to take her 
tea with John and his q[K>use : she had become, as her dozen medals 
could bear witness, one of the leading, if not the very leader of the 
scholars^ and showing a great taste for her needle, that taste had been 
encouraged until the beauty of her work inspired Nelly with a grand 
thought. Nelly was a woman who knew enough of human nature to 
comprehend that no one is too exalted not to feel pleased at any atten* 
tion being shown them i nor, on the other side, is any one too humble 
to have it in their power to show such attention to those above 
Ijiem. It therefore struck her, as Lady Sebina's birthday was approach- 
ing, that some little mark of remembrance on the part of Marian 
would not be thrown any. Marian at first quite smiled at Nelly's 
/fimplicitj, as it A|q;»eared to her, in thinking that one so low as she 
was XiQiM dare to offer anything but thanks, to an earl's daughter. 
^, '^ Stuff, stuff, child," said Nelly, ",I 'm no great scholar, nor over 
wise, but I never yet found high or low who were not pleased at the 
%ttery of attention. Why, look here, there's that ragged boy at the 
i^ssi^g, that I sometimes give a scrap to ; he brought me a pin« 
l^ushion the other day that his poor lame old mother had made on 
purpose for me out of gratitude, as she said, for what I had done for 
}^er child. There was not much need of g^titude, I *m thinking, as 
iJohn says, but you don 't tell me that I was offended because they 
remembered what little I had done ? perhaps, because it was so very 
little, I felt the more pleased. My dear child, it is not one person's 
heart being covered up with silk and satins, and another's almost bare, 
that makes the difference of feeling — no, no, it 's the blood, my dear, 
Uk 'a the blood that God has put into them* It is true that some will 
pmn a little warmer than others, but in manner, it runs the same way 
i*.ajl," 

. . .It. having been settled by Nelly, with the approbation of John, that 
some- pijesent should be made by Marian to the Lady Sebina on her 
birthdayi the clifiicwlly was lo decide upon what it should be. Here 
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• 
Nelly's deep knowledge of human nature came again to their aid. She 

said, " There 's no method of creeping into the good graces of any 
body half so certain as that of paying marked respect to that for which 
they themselves have a great esteem ; now, there is nothing the Lady 
Sebina loves half so dearly as her little lazy spaniel, — if any one were 
to kick that dog, they would be kicked out themselves, before you 
could say bo to a goose ; — but if you were to kiss and caress the little 
monster, her ladyship would almost kiss and caress you in return ; 
therefore, Marian shall work a beautiful cushion for King Charles's 
bed,— the dog's name, my dear." And sure enough Marian did 
work the cushion, and Nelly and John found the money for the mate- 
rials. 

Julian had, in his official capacity, as pupil to Mr. Crawlfinger, 
the principal care of teaching the charity children to sing ; and finding 
Marian's love for music excessive, he took her under his especial 
patronage, so that it was not wonderful Julian should be fully 
aware of Marian's intention, and thinking the idea worthy emulation, 
the poor boy felt inspired with the ambition of becoming a what ? — a 
fool ? something of the sort, but the name he gave it was — Poet I 
Hour after hour did he lie awake twisting and twisting his youthful 
brain into all sorts of desperate shapes, but after enduring the headache 
for several successive days, he produced a poetical effiision, which, to 
his heated imagination, appeared worthy of Moore himself. It was in 
the hope of being allowed the honour of presenting this splendid effort 
of genius to Sebina, that he had accompanied Marian to the villa, and, 
like all over-anxious people, they had arrived there hours before the 
time it was likely they could be received. Great indeed was their 
disappointment when they heard that neither the Earl nor the Lady 
Sebina were at the villa, and that they were by that time as &r as Dover, 
at the least, on their way to the continent, where they were to remain 
for a long while. With heavy hearts did Julian and Marian retrace 
their now weary steps towards London. When they arrived at the 
stables, they discovered all they had heard at the villa to be correct. 
John Grigs had just returned from the Earl, with whom he had been 
away for more than a month ; and was busily employed packing up, as 
he was again to follow his master with the carriages and horses. 



As Allen Bay with his wife and child are now upon the stormy seas, 
ploughing their way towards the Australian shores, the Earl Delorme 
and his daughter, the young and fidr Sebina, journeying to the classic 
land of Italy, whilst Lady Snoozle and gallant Swangoose are grow- 
ing older but not wiser, and Graph is going on a visit to those whom 
he fears will keep him all his life, we will, for a time, give rest to our 
weary pen, and for the next few years leave all at peace. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Taibr, — ImpHmia^ a hoae-bodUd gown, 

Grumio, — * * * * if eyer I said loose-bodied gown, aew me up 

in the skirts of it. * * * * i gaid a gown. 
Petrucio, — ^Proceed. 
Tailor. — With a smaB compa$9ed cape, 
Grumio, — ^I confess the cape. 
Tailor, — With a trunk sleeve, 
Grumio, — ^I confess two sleeyes. 
Tailor, — The sleeves curiously cut. 
Petrucio. — ^Ay, there's the villany. 

Taming of the Shrew. 



"Miss Grubsby, Miss Grubsby," exclaimed the Dowager Lady 
Eveline Snoozle in undeniable displeasure, "it seems strange to 
me, that, although I ordered my dress to be made in every way 
resembling that of Lady Sebina Lorraine, yet when I essayed the 
wearing of it, I looked no more like that young and lovely girl, than 
a hawk looks like a hand saw when the wind is southerly, as 
Shakspere would have expressed it." 

Miss Grubsby, who felt her dignity a little hurt at having fault 
found with her handy work, endeavoured to prove that the dresses, 
as far as two dresses could be, were identical — ^the material was the 
same — ^the cut and fashion ditto--^ the trimmings, even to the single 
and double piping, scarcely varied in a stitch — it is true that the lace 
cape was some half inch wider, and Miss Grubsby felt constrained, 
like Grumio, tq " confess the cape,** which having done, she humbly 
appealed to Lady Snoozle to point out any other part in which a dif- 
ference could be detected. 

" Detected ! " ejaculated her ladyship, " look there " — and she stood 
pointing at her own figure in the glass, like another Siddons in her 
celebrated attitude, in which that wondrous actress electrified her 
hearers, with — " To you. Lord Cardinal, to you I speak." 

" The waist, Miss Grubsby — ^the waist, the waist I Is the waist 
you see in that glass at all like the Lady Sebina's ? Of what avail 
our features being cast by nature in the selfsame mould ? — ^it was the 
strong family likeness which exists between us that first inspired me 
with the thought of our attending the Earl's fancy ball as the sisters, 
Miranda and Dorinda, in the Tempest ; I really thought the Honora- 
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ble Edward Swangoose, who personated our papa, the Magician 
Prospero, would have fainted when my nephew asked him if he 
thought I was not admirably dressed for Mrs. Malaprop. Tou doubt- 
less know the character I mean, — a silly old woman in the RiYals." 

" Of course I do, my lady," replied Miss Grubsby, colouring up to 
the very eyes, and, by such an assertion, causing at least twenty 
needles suddenly to stand still, as ^ deprived of motion by an electric 
shock. Then twenty pretty pairs of eyes turned up in wonder, and 
twenty pretty faces looked at each other with inquiring gaze, as asking 
a solution of such wondrous words, as " Cy course J do, my lady J* 
Why these words appeared at that moment, to the twenty pretty 
pairs of ears which listened to them, as wondnous, shall presently be 
explained. The pretty eyes, and faces, and the ears just mentioned, 
pertained to twenty pretty work girls, who were busily engaged in 
the adjoining room, of which the large folding doors, being open, 
enabled them to see and hear all that passed in the audience apartment 
Although exactly twenty young women have been spoken of, there 
was in that room one more ; but she not heeding ought but the work 
she was upon, need not at present be noticed. 

" Not only did I not look like the sister of Lady Sebina," continued 
Lady Snoozle, '^ but, although you attended the Theatre, in a private 
box at my expense, to witness the performance of the Tempest, in 
order that the costume might be correct, I am informed it in no one 
particular was so — ^in short, Miss Grubsby, I am told I looked ridicu- 
lous ! Yes, Miss Grubsby, ridiculous, ridiculous ! I do not deny, 
that in les robes de la Cour you are admirable, but at a bal costume, 
no, no, that wiU never do again. Talking of my court dress, you 
must permit one of your young women to accompany me to my villa, 
to make an . alteration, suggested by that phoenix of fine taste, the 
Honorable Edward Swangoose ; I will call for her in an hour, and 
will send her home safely in the evening in my carriage." In an 
instant twenty little necks were stretched forward, as endeavouring 
to attract notice, in the hope of being singled out for such an honor as 
that of riding in a real carriage with a real lady ; but to the great 
disappointment of them all, Lady Snoozle, pointing to the only one 
who had attended to nothing but her own business, said, 

" la that young woman, yonder, clever ? if so, oblige me by allow- 
ing her to come ; she appears a very steady young creature, and is 
decidedly the prettiest girl I have seen for many a day." Twenty 
little noses were immediately cocked up, as much as to say, ^' different 
people have different opinions." 

Lady Snoozle having concluded her affairs with Miss Grubsby, 
and having paid her bill, in which the two guineas for the private box 
at the theatre were not forgotten, now took her leave, and during the 
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interim of her absence, we will endeavour fully to explain two or 
three particulars that have been at present but vaguely touched upon. 
This may perhaps be best accomplished by relating a conversation 
which ensued immediately upon the departure of Lady Snoozle. 

^* Ahy me ! ah, me I " exclaimed Miss Grubsby, sinking into a very 
easy high-backed chair, 'Hhese, my little innocents, are the cruel 
trials the elect must pass through in this sinful world— these are the 
thorns and briars laid in the footpaths of our too sensitive consciences, 
to prick us to the quick. Why has not Providence ordained that 
saints should work for saints alone ? But I'm ungrateful thus to rail 
at Providence, for if we did so we certainly should starve. No, no^ 
the vanities of the wicked are, as they ought to be, the profits of the 
good. You cannot think, my dear girls, the holy delight that thrills 
through my very core, as I destroy each year hundreds upon hundreds 
of yards of Mecklin lace, of tule, and blond, and other of the devil's 
fishing hooks ; for in my bills, I kfiow how justly I shall be able to 
punish the vanity of those who sinfully adorn their backs with such 
tempting gewgaws. O vanity, vanity, vanity ! you should be punished, 
and you shall, as far as I have power. Give me my ledger." 

Now, it was quite evident, by th6 smile of satisfaction that played 
upon her countenance, at every item she was booking against some 
poor sinner in the world of fashion, that, as far as in her lay, she was 
making every sin carry with it its own punishment in the shape of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 

" There, my lady Sebina," she exclaimed, throwing down her pen 
with an air of triumph, '^you will not soon forget your follies at the 
fancy ball — and I do hope that, by the time I retire from business, I 
shall find my poor endeavours at virtuous chastisement may then 
be .crowned by the fruits of your reformation. Sit upright. Miss 
Woldyboos, you're getting as round-backed as a cat that has just 
risen from her sleep. 

" If you spoil your figures thus, girls, of what use is it my lending 
you fashionable Sunday clothes, to show ofi* the beauty of our superior 
make, and thus tempt others to become customers ; one might as well 
dress up a sack of fiour, or Xiady Snoozle, for a card of recommendation 
as you. Look at Miss Spitly, how upright she sits. Poor child, you 
are getting thin — a little more wadding next Sunday, miss, remember 
that, or wear a full-trimmed pelerine. 

^^ Surely, I did not forget to charge for the private box I " Saying 
which, she immediately threw open her ledger, and then, with a smile, 
and a slight nodding of the head, continued, ^^ Oh, no, 'tis all right — 
private box, two guineas — I really, for the moment, feared I had 
omitted it." 

" But you didn't go, Miss Grubsby ! " said one of the young ladies, 
in evident alarm. m 2 
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'^ Gro ! ! ! ** exclaimed the other, ahnost petrified by having such a 
question put to her, **/ go ! /put my foot in the devil's house ? No, 
Miss Woldyboos, no, no. I trust I shall never commit such a sin as 
that. I placed the two guineas in the bill, as a proper retribution for 
Lady Snoozle's wicked attempt to lead a weak vessel like myself 
astray." 

*' But if, ma'am, you never went into a playhouse, how was it you 
knew so well about some lady, called Mrs. Malaprop ? " 

" I nev^ heard the name before," replied Miss Grubsby, " but said 
I did, from an over sensitive consideration for her ladyship. She is a 
good customer, child, and I did not like to wound her feelings by 
appearing so much better than herself. I acted, in that instance, 
upon the precept so beautifully laid down by that dear man, Mr. 
Buglevoice, in his last erudite discourse, wherein, for more than two 
hours and a quarter, he -showed the propriety and absolute necessity 
of doing a little wrong— don't look aghast, young ladies-^I repeat, of 
doing a little wrong to do a great deal of good ; it was, he said, a 
system followed by thewhiteliars,/rtar« I mean, ages ago, and is now 
carried on by many sects; but he sighed to think, that the firuit of all 
their virtuous endeavours generally turn out in the inverse ratio. 
Give me the dear man's last tract, my love, you* will find a thousand 
of them in the drawer of waste pieces. No, give me that one upon 
the table, there." 

The reader will, by this short introduction, easily guess that Miss 
Grubsby was one of those tract dispensing saints, who believe that all 
religion consists in outward show — ^that bore their friends incessantly 
for little sixpences, under the plea of charity, and then, with a virtu- 
ous pride, place the whole amount in print, as pVesented through 
Miss Piggs, Stiggs, Jiggs, or Wiggs, but who never by any accident 
are found guilty of placing even the smallest donation as from Miss 
^SS^9 Stiggs, Jiggs, or Wiggs' individual self. "Oh, no, that 
would look like ostentation, and real charity is humble." Miss 
Grubsby followed out the precept most strictly, of not even allowing 
her right hand to know what her left hand did ; and in this she 
shewed her sense, for it so happened with her, as with many we 
could* name, that frequently would she receive ahns for others with 
her right hand, and with her left would put them into her own pocket, 
ay, and even unconsciously pay her butcher's bill with them. 

Miss Woldyboos, who was thinking much more of something she 
had seen from the window than of any tract in the world, handed her 
mistress the first book that came within her reach ; it was one that 
had been laid down and forgotten by Lady Snoozle. 

The moment Miss Grubsby opened the volume, she dropped it as 
though it had been a toad ! Her shriek made all the young ladies 
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start up, and there they stood like a herd of frightened deer gazing 
upon the unconscious cause of this alarm. The book had fallen flat 
upon its back, and throwing, as it were, its arms open, revealed to sight 
the title page, on which appeared the mystic word— MACBETH ! 

" Heavens, my little innocents," exclaimed Miss Grubsby, ^< it is a 
play ! left here by that incarnation of worldly vanity, Lady Snoozle. 
I wish she was not so good a customer, and Fd bum that wicked 
book, yes that I would ; but as it is, give me the tongs, dear ; " and 
taking them from Miss Spitly, she lifted Macbeth with them from the 
floor, and placed him upon the table whence he had been taken. 

A long discourse here ensued upon the impropriety of dramatic per- 
formances ; and as Miss Grubsby had never witnessed one, nor even 
read a play, she felt herself fully qualifled to give an unbiassed 
opinion upon their sinful tendency. 

"I believe," she said, "that Mr. Shakspere was one of the best of 
these lost creatures, otherwise, I cannot account why he should, even 
by the bad, have ever been styled the Swan of Heaven." 

"Avon, ma'am, I believe they call it," interrupted Miss Woldyboos. 

" It matters little, child, what such people call it. I have heard of 

many a g-oose attempting to write a book," — and Miss Grubsby 

actually simpered at her own little attempt at being facetious, " but, I 

believe he is the first swan upon literary record." 

Here her simpering was so evident, that all the young ladies felt 
they might without offence enjoy an actual giggle. When this inno- 
cent hilarity had subsided, Miss Grubsby, pointing with her finger 
towards the door, said, " Just turn the key in the lock, and as nobody 
sees us, there cannot be much sin in just looking into that curioua 
book." 

Upon hearing this, all the young ladies evinced evident delight. 
" I should not venture upon such a hazardous step," continued Miss 
Grubsby, " but as the naughty man can quote Scripture for his pur- 
poses, so have I heard, that in these profane efiusions, elegant and 
virtuous precepts are at times inculcated. Miss Woldyboos, you have 
fine eyes." Miss Woldyboos modestly dropped them upon the ground, 
but when she thought she was not observed, she gave herself a side 
glance of satisfaction in the looking glass, as much as to say, "I think 
I have, rather." " Yes child, you have fine eyes for small print, and 
a sweet voice for loud declamation, — ^take up the book and read us a 
line or two. Fay great attention, young ladies, for I have heard that 
nothing can surpass Mr. Shakspere, either in beauty of imagery or 
delicacy of language. Proceed Miss Woldyboos." 

Miss Woldyboos took up the play, and by the manner and style in 
which she read the following lines, any one less innocent than Mis& 
Grubsby would have been quickly convinced, that Miss W. had been 
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far more fasiiliar with plajs, and perhaps with players, than her 
saintly mistress imagined. She threw herself, as if suddenly inspired, 
into a most theatrical attitude, and burst forth with these most gentle 
and delicate lines : — 

"" The devil damn thee black, thou cream faced loon ; 
Where gott'st thou that goose look ? " 

There was one cry of horror, and Miss Grubsby was in a swoon. 

Until the catastrophe of Miss Grubsby fainting, or pretending to 
do so, for we are amongst the number of those who are rather sceptical 
upon the point of ladies* faintings, as long as the roses remain upon 
their cheeks — ^and they certainly did remain upon the cheek of Miss 
Grubsby, but whether they flourished spontaneously horn nature, or 
had been planted there by art, we have not time to investigate — ^but 
until the faint, the silent and industrious girl pointed out by Lady 
Snoozle, had never for a moment appeared to take the slightest inte- 
rest in anything but the work upon which her fingers laboured, was 
now the foremost in endeavouring to revive her employer. 

This girl was Marian ! 

She was grown to be a beautiful young woman. 

The chaste expression of Diana, filled her eyes with that peculiar 
mild yet brilliant lustre, that seems not light itself, it is so soft, but 
rather the reflected rays of some pure star iUumining the heaven of a 
virtuous mind. Aglaia^ with her sisters twain, had doubtiess nursed 
her secretiy from her birth, and breathed into her soul their own 
angelic intuitive power of grace ;' for, as the poet sings, " her every 
motion was a thought." Had Venus called her daughter, the mater- 
nity had ne'er been doubted ; but Marian possessed one charm, that 
out-weighed every beauty Venus could bestow — ^the one that renders 
woman the link between this world and the angels — asNTLENBSS of 

THOUGHT AND WttL ! 

Marian had fulfilled the duties of the school with profit and honor 
to herself, and had in due time been, articled to her present employer. 
This apprenticeship arose from the recommendation of Julian, who 
had had so many opportunities of observing her worthiness; and 
believing in the great sanctity of Miss Grubsby, thought he could not 
serve his liumble but amiable pupil more, than by procuring her a 
home with so worthy a lady. The fact was. Miss Grubsby was the 
very milliner and mantua-maker who had many years before, and for 
a great many years since, occupied the principal part of the loving 
quarrellers' house, and had, like themselves, prospered so well, that 
now the front of the dwelling, just between the two drawing-room 
windows, was bedecked with a royal coat of arms, and under it, in 
golden letters, MISS GRUBSBY, by appointment ! It must be 
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oonfeeaed that Miss Grubsbjhad never in her life made a single thing 
for Her Mfyesty, and in all probability never would ; but a saintly 
customer, who attended the same meeting-house, and who wto high 
in the fashionable world, had, through her interest, prevailed upon the 
Lord Chamberlain to set his hand and seal to the little innocent false- 
hood, of saying Miss Grubsby was dress maker to the Queen. 

What an enormous appetite must any poor ignorant person believe 
Her Majesty to be blessed with, when he discovers that she requires, 
according to such appointments, not far short of five thousand butch- 
ers, and an equal number of bakers : and his pity will in all proba- 
bility be excited by the fact, that, notwithstanding the beauty and 
joulMulness of her eyes, she cannot do with less than five hundred 
spectacle makers. 

Now, as far as the little innocent falsehood of the Lord Chamber- 
lain's went, that was his affair, ancl so Miss Grubsby did not care a 
yard of piping about it ; all she knew was, that she was called Court 
Milliner, and charged accordingly. 

When Miss Grubsby had sufficiently recovered £rom the shock her 
nerves had experienced .by Shakspere's wicked words, she retired 
alone to her bed room, for she said she there had '^ an innocent cor- 
dial, that always restored her equilibrium." What she meant by the 
last Word is not exactly known. 

The moment her back was turned, the twenty '^ little innocents '' 
started up at once, and dividing themselves into two equal parts, they 
flew to the two windows. 

'^ There he is," said one. 

^' There he is," said another. 

'< I knew he'd be there," said a third, '^ bless his black whiskers." 

'* I don't mean him," said a fourth, '^ with the large whiskers, but 
his Mend with the fair and soft moustache." 

"The impudent fellows," said Miss Spitly, "they are actually 
kissing their hands to us. I wish Miss Grubsby could see them." 
Now, if Miss Spitly had searched through the whole of this world's 
endless list of falsehoods to find the biggest, she would not have found 
one greater than that she had just uttered ; the truth of this, her 
next speech will verify. " Marian, dear, just go and listen at old 
Grub's door, and tell us when she's coming." 

" I have something better to do," replied Marian, without raising 
her head from her work. 

" Oh ! Miss Prim," retorted Miss Spitly, " boo, boo, boo I I 'U be 
bound you're deep enough when you're by yourself." 

" Shall I go down," said Miss Woldyboos5 " and pretend I thought 
I heard some one knock?" 
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** Oh, do," said a dozen voices at once, '^and perhaps we may learn 
which of us they are smitten with." 

" I think they both look like marrying men, don't you ? " observed 
Miss Spitly. 

" Very," replied Miss "Woldyboos, and down stairs she flew. 

The moment she had opened the street door, the gentleman with the 
large black whiskers, and his friend with the fair and soft moustache, 
hurried across the road some distance up the street, and then came 
down towards the door. 

When the two gentlemen disappeared from the opposite side of the 
way, the twenty pretty heads at once disappeared from the windows. 
A great rush was made to the head of the staircase, in order to listen 
to whatever might pass at the street door. 

" Well, I could have declared I heard a knock," said Miss Woldy- 
boos ; and then she looked up the street, and then she looked down 
the street. 

" Hist, hist," said the gentleman with the large black whiskers, " do 
not be oflended, but tell me fair creature, have you not a young lady 
in your house called Marian ? " 

" Marian ! — ^perhaps we have, sir, and perhaps we have not. I beg 
youTl walk on. I don't answer questions about other people." 

The gentleman with the fair and soft moustache, felt in a moment 
how unlike a general of talent his friend had commenced the attack, 
and so at once sent forth a volley of flattery upon Miss Woldyboos* 
personal charms, and declared it was his friend's modesty and timidity 
that had made him flrst mention another, but that it was for her, and 
only her, that he had ventured to approach the place. "Oh, tell 
him I " he exclaimed, " in pity teU him, at what hour you go home 
to-night." 

" I am at home," replied Miss Woldyboos, " and we never go out 
except to meeting, and then Miss Grubsby, the old cat, always goes 
with us. I don't think shell go to-night, for I hope she is too 
unwell, and if she don't, we shall take a sly walk in the park, at 
seven." 

"And wiU Marian be with you?" enquired the gentleman with the 
fair and soft moustache. 

"Not to-night," replied Miss Woldyboos, "she's going presently 
with a grand lady in a carriage to a country house, to alter some things." 

" A grand lady ? " enquired both the sparks. 

" Yes," said Miss Woldyboos, " a real grand lady — ^the Dowager 
Lady Snoozle." 

The gentlemen gave a look at each other, full of meaning, and 
were again about to address the young lady, when the gentleman with 
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the large black whiskers was knocked nearly off the pavement, by the 
street door being suddenly and most violently slammed in his face. 

The truth was, that Miss Grubsby, instead of being up stairs, had 
been down stairs, and hearing a tittering upon the landing place above, 
and voices in a sort of whisper at the street door, had come up so 
gently, that, until the door flew to, not the slightest intimation of her 
presence had been conveyed to any of the offending parties. 

We will not attempt to describe the scene which followed. Miss 
Grubsby's wrath was great, but then great had been the provocation ; 
'Hhe old cat," stuck in her throat dreadfully, nothwithstanding her 
efforts to displace it, by repeatedly uttering those offensive words. 
The teArs that were shed must have been some gallons, for never 
were lachrymal powers brought into more determined requisition. 

Miss Grubsby would have made an admirable superior of a convent, 
for she was never at a loss for punishments ready made for all 
occasions, and punishments, too, that generally turned somewhat to 
her own advantage. 

In the present instance, she determined that not one of the young 
ladies should touch a bit of meat at their dinners. 

Now when Miss Grubsby's dinners are described, the reader will 
feel surprised at this lenient application of her corrective power. 

One hour, to a minute, was allowed for dinner, and it was thus 
divided. 

Imprimis. — The first half hour was consumed by Miss Grubsby 
reading an almost interminable grace, written expressly for the occa- 
sion by the dear Mr. Buglevoice ; then came the first course, for which 
one quarter of an hour was allotted. This course consisted of an 
enormous dish of Norfolk dumplings ; these are lumps of dough, made, 
with innocent simplicity, of flour and water, and then boiled hard 
without any cloth over them ; when done properly, they would make 
no bad substitutes for small six-pounder cannon balls, and in case of a 
siege, might be very efficaciously employed against the enemy. 

Not a dinner passed over without Miss Grubsby expatiating largely 
upon the nutritive virtues of- Norfolk dumplings. 

" How egregiously mistaken are those who think this simple aliment 
unwholesome; I have ever found by experience, that for young 
stomachs, not for mine, mine is too old, but for young things like 
you, there are few condiments so digestible as Norfolk dumplings ; 
and besides, they prevent the too injurious effects of large quantities 
of meat. The great Lord Byron was perfectly right, animal food 
renders human beings savage, and as gentleness. is the most charming 
attribute of woman, eat little meat, dears, very little meat." Now, in 
order that they should not become too * savage,' five minutes were 
about the time allowed for this course ; then thankfulness was offered 
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up in a speech of some ten minutes long, and thus the hour was con- 
sumed. 

Ahnost immediatelj after the dinner had been concluded, the 
Dowager Lady Eveline Snoozle was announced, and Marian, who was 
already prepu^ entered the carriage with her ladyship, and was 
soon approaching the environs of London. 

Not far behind Lady Snoozle's carriage, was to be perceived a 
handsome low phseton, drawn by two beautiful ponies, tracking its 
course ; the occupants of this phaeton, were the gentleman with the 
large black whiskers, and his Mend of the fair and soft moustache. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



*' One fieurer than my love I the all-seeing sun 
Ne'er saw her match, since first the world begun/* 

Borneo and Juliet 



O, YOUTH ! how beautiful thou art ! But how deceptive is thy every 
sense. Thine eyes see aU as through a tinted glass, that e'en to the 
dull and yeUow cheek of grief can lend its own peculiar colour of the 
rose. The deep and hollow soundings of despair in vain attempt an 
entrance to the youthful ear ; there only hope, with voice as sweet as 
false, is listened to. Though hope, in youth, may for a time drive back 
despair, believe me, she of the sable wings is stronger of the two, and 
more enduring. She waits her time, then aided by old age, who's strong 
in nothing else, becomes all powerful; like vampires both they suck the 
blood of hope, till nought is left her but her wings — ^she's gone. 

Julian De Clifford, now in the very bloom of youthful manhood, was 
basking in the delusive beams that shine, or seem to shine, for ever 
around the footsteps of the young. Hope had for him spread out her 
flying carpet, to bear him at command towards every bright oasis that 
appears in this life's desert waste. It is true that most of these, upom 
near approach, turned out to be no more than the cheating mirage of 
the sandy plains, that mocks the thirst-devoured traveller, and only 
makes despair more desperate when the delusion shaU be dispelled ; 
but Julian was too young yet to know, that disappointment's progeny, 
with every future year would bring a ten-fold increase, until the 
number should become so great, that then the newly-born one would 
scarcely cause remark. 
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At the top of the Moving quarreller's' house was a little room, 
most neatly famished, and in which the greater part of Julian's time 
was passed. 

Poor youth I his days and nights were spent in nurturing a phantom. 

This phantom, in his simplicity, he had christened fahe ! He 
made her the idol of hid thoughts, awake or sleeping ; not that he 
loved her for herself, but for a jewel he imagined he beheld shining 
from out her diadem. He fancied that could he but possess the one, 
the other, too, would then become his own. The jewel he thus 
hoped to gain through Fame, was one, without her aid, he had not 
dared to dream of — ^it was Sebina. 

The Earl and his beautiful daughter had for some time returned to 
England ; and, as if fate had ordained that Julian's ruin should be 
with as little delay as possible perfected, Delorme had, by the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Grawlfinger, almost immediately after their arrival, 
appointed Julian instructor to his daughter. Now, Julian's talent in 
his art was such,.that none could justly withhold the highest praise — 
and praised he was, and flattered too. Not alone by her, whose praise 
to him was more than all beside, but by some twenty others, as fair, 
and young, and high as she, that vied with each other in offering 
incense at the shrine of his undoubted talents. 

Surely Apollo is cruel and unjust, when he bestows upon his sons 
a spark of his own fire, not to petition Minerva to stand their god- 
mother, and bring as her christening present a Httle wisdom. Few 
know the hard battle the artist has to fight, when once within 
the vortex of fashion's bewildering idolatry, to keep his vanity from 
eating up his brains. 

There was that unobtrusive openness in Julian De Clifford's manner, 
which generally creates in those around a like demeanour ; so that, 
wheresoe'er he went, he no longer appeared the teacher, but the 
friend. So much at home did both the Earl and Sebina make him 
when at their mansion, that, taking into remembrance that his years 
scarce numbered twenty, some little excuse may surely be allowed for 
his boyish presumption, in having dared to raise his eyes to one so far 
above him. 

Sebina, too, not yet eighteen, had aU that sweet ingenuousness of 
youth, that makes the heart the prompter of the tongue, telling it 
word by word what it shaU say. Experience yet had not called 
memory's aid with wise old saws, and words deceptive, to jut real 
feelings in disguise, and make a woman seem what she is not. 
Sebina liked De Clifford, and she let him know it. 

A fatal knowledge for the youth, though not for her. Had De 
Clifford better known the world, he would have at once perceived, 
that in her openness lay the death blow to his hopes ; she liked— not 
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loved him. Love feeds itself, and thrives best, too, in secret ; it ban- 
quets badly in the public gaze, and worst of all on Uking, Ldking is 
too cold and indigestible for Cupid's taste ; it turns to nausea— rsickens 
him, and may be regarded as the first symptom of Love's incurable 
consumption. 

Oh, how incessantly did Julian labour at his art I His ears, eyes, 
every sense had memories of their own of some too flattering attention 
she had paid him ; a word — a look — a sigh — ^and on these memories 
his mad affection fed. Could he forget that it was she who first had 
lighted ambition's torch within his breast, by calling him the young 
Mozart ? — that it was she who, as he breathed out his whole soul in 
song, would let the tear fall when he told the fatal, too fatal truth, as 
if in fable, of how he loved, yet loved without a hope. 

Upon one of these occasions, when he had been more than ever 
inspired in his lay, Sebina, turning to her guardian instructress, said, 
" Do you think, Ellen, that any female heart could keep from loving, 
if once it felt that it was loved as truly as those words imply ? I trust 
I may never be so loved, unless it be allowed me to return a like 
affection. I wish I could sing that song as he does, but I 've so little 
voice." 

'^ Oh," replied Julian, his face becoming like a flame, ** it is not the 
voice alone that makes the hearer feel ; place but your heart within 
your lips, and a little voice will go a great way, believe me." 

" Yes, but how to do that is the difficulty," rejoined Sebina, " and 
yet, upon second thoughts, it must be but an art, for you never sing 
to me, without your very soul seeming to float on every breath. I 
suppose it is a gift, as actors have the power that enables them to har- 
row up our inmost feelings and deluge the eyes with tears, whilst they 
themselves remain as cold as stones. I fear I shall never make a singer. 
Now, for instance, in that duet we so often sing together, do what I 
will, I cannot give the same expression to the words, * / love thee^ 
that you do ; why is that ? " 

Julian could scarcely repress a sigh that endeavoured unbidden to 
fly up from his heart. Poor youth, his face became more suffused 
than ever, then as suddenly turning pale, he begged the Lady Sebina 
to essay once more that oft-repeated duet. When they did so, he was 
enraptured to find with how much more feeling she was singing than 
was her usual style, and he was inwardly climbing up to the seventh 
heaven of hope, when one of those trifling circumstances occurred, 
which, although mere nothings in themselves, have power at times 
to drag down the proudest heart. 

Sebina, stopping suddenly in the most tender portion of the duet, 
exclaimed, " Oh, Mr. De Clifford, in case I should forget it, as I did 
yesterday, let me at once discharge my debt to you for the last quar- 
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ter ; " saying this, she took from her work box, that stood near at 
hand, a sealed paper containing money, and placed it on the piano 
before Julian. 

If human being had ever been a real object of pity, it was Julian 
at that moment. What ! to receive wages — hire — reward, and in the 
shape of money too, £rom her you love ? Degrading act — annihilating 
horror— humiliating maddening moment ! It was useless to attempt 
any fitrther efforts in the vocal art that morning ; so, making a slight 
indisposition an excuse, he arose, and in a few minutes more was 
retiring towards the door. He was just making his last bow before 
leaving the apartment, when he was put aside by a gentleman enter- 
ing, and who, not taking the slightest notice of Julian, approached 
the Lady Sebina, who, blushing as he took her hand, seemed evi- 
dently pleased at his arrival. He was greatly Sebina's senior, but being 
very fair and slightly made, although above the ordinary height, had 
a very youthful look; but to those accustomed to observation, his 
general deportment and easy manner, which are the usual offspring of 
confidence, bespoke the man well versed in this world's ways. 

The new comer was Lord Charles Melmoth. 

'' Mr. De Clifford, Mr. De Clifford," exclaimed Sebina, as Julian 
was still lingering near the door ; for it is astonishing how slow a 
lover is in quitting a room wherein he is leaving his love with a rival; 
and Julian felt that the new comer was a rival, as indeed all love-sick 
swains for ever torture themselves, by transforming every human 
creature wearing coat and trousers into that hated character. ^' Mr. 
De Clifford, pray remain a few minutes longer, just to accompany us 
once through in that duet ; I am very ambitious that you should hear 
how much better I can sing it with his Lordship, than I do with you; 
your skill and taste frighten me, and take away what little power of 
expression I may possess." 

To this appeal there was no replying, further than by at once acqui- 
escing. Julian kicked about the pedals, and touched every key but 
those he ought to have touched, and indeed acted quite as foolishly as 
all jealous people usually do upon like occasions. 

The scene was now completely changed; Sebina sang with a degree 
of fervour that completely astonished Julian, and aU the coldness was 
on the part of the gentleman. When they had concluded the duet, 
Lord Charles, who did not know who De Clifford was, said, " It is a 
great pity, sir, you do not take a few lessons of a good player, for you 
really seem to have some notion of the instrument, but you can't 
accompany the voice at aU." 

This caused the Lady Sebina to smile, for she knew how wrong Lord 
Charles was, although she could not account then for Julian's bad 
playing. Julian was about to make some reply, when his powers of 
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utterance were completely stopped, by Lady Sebina reminding him that 
he had forgotten to take up the money; she placed it in his hand, and 
he immediately quitted the room. Never did poor youth feel more 
humbled or mortified than Julian, as he hurried down the grand 
staircase. In passing through the hall, the porter, a fat old fellow, 
fonder of his namesake than his prayers, touched De Clifford's shoul- 
der, which was a liberty he would not have taken, had he not quenched 
his thirst so frequently that morning, and said, '^ Musicianer, you 
must have a snug thing of it up stairs ; you've been here a long time, 
and would you believe it, I have never had the honor of drinking 
your health yet ? " 

Julian gave the man a look, that ought to have killed at least half a 
dozen menials, so contemptuous was it, as he flung the whole of the 
money from his hand into the easy chair by the porter. "Drink 
that," he said, " and were you my deadliest enemy, I could not wish 
you worse, than that it might bring you a pang as bitter as it has to 
me ; " saying this, he slanmied the door after him, and hurried along 
the streets. 

" I am glad I have not kept it ; I am very glad of that," he said. 
"No, no, I will never lower myself by receiving pay fromher hand ; 
one day, perhaps, she may know the truth, and then she must respect 
me the more." 

Could any one have listened to Julian when he was in these moods 
of talking to himself about the Lady Sebina, they must have felt con- 
vinced that, at the least, he was a favoured, if not an accepted suitor, 
and on perfect equality as to worldly station. It had never until this 
day once entered his head, even supposing she did not at present 
exactly love him^ that she could by possibility ever love any one 
else ; and that, although the whole world were to do him the same 
honour that she had done, namely, regard him as a second Mozart- 
yet the Earl,' her father, might still look a little higher with respect 
to birth, and decline the honor of his alliance. No I he had never 
before gone into these rather momentous questions, but, like a boy, 
thought all was conquerable by love, and so he loved. The occur- 
rences of the morning we have just spoken o£y had thrown his mind 
into a state of agitation, that he found very difficult either to account 
for or to allay. like most mortals, whose minds are harassed by 
painful thoughts, he could find no ease but in motion, so off he started, 
not caring much where he strolled, and never stopped until he found 
himself at Harrow-on-the-HilL 

Here he found a spot, as Lady Randolph did, which accorded 
" with his soul's sadness ; " it was not, as in her case, the " woods and 
wilds," but the churchyard. 

Had Julian sought through the whole world, he could not have 
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pitched upon a situation more likely to foster, and bring to perfection, 
any little romantic thought — and who was ever without a romantic 
thought at twenty? — ^than this churchyard. 

It was a scorching day; and although upon one occasion he had had 
a good lift on the top of a coach, and was moreover an acknowledged 
first-rate pedestrian, yet when he had gained the summit of the hill, 
and found himself beneath the widely spreading branches of the noble 
trees that shade this lovely spot, he could not but acknowledge that a 
little repose would now be as soothing, as exertion had promised to be, 
to his unsettled mind. *^ Ah! " said Julian to himself, as he walked 
slowly across the churchyard towards the little white gate on the further 
side, ^ Ah, this was the spot somuch beloved in early youth by Byron ! 
and doubtless this is the very grave stone upon which he used to pass 
so many hours, lying in rumination wild and wonderful, sowing the 
seeds of thought that were, in after days, to burst like a volcano and 
astound a world! ** 

No doubt Julian thought, that the idea of seeds bursting like a 
volcano was a splendid image — and perhaps it was. And who knows, 
but (me of these days, should Julian have a few loving conmientators, 
who for ever discover in the object of their literary adoration, some hid- 
den beauty, or subtle meaning, in every I-^^was — which — when — and 
where III that nobody else ever thought of looking for— who knows, I 
say, but this young man's meaning may be made quite aa clear as that 
Shakspere, according to Dr. Herman Ulrici, meant a vast deal more 
than simple people would imagine, in giving one of his comedies the 
name of Much ado about nothing; but, as we do not wish our readers 
to apply the same name to this digression, we will at once cut it short, 
and merely add, that, in our opinion, how many more beauties would 
be discovered, even in second-rate authors, were the critics to act 
more after the fashion of commentators, and only seek to bring to the 
banquet the sweeter parts of the plums of literature, instead of 
unceasingly laying bare the worthless stones. 

" Yes," repeated Julian, " doubtless this is the very grave stone on 
which he lay." Saying this, he placed one hand on the black marble 
slab that covers the mortal remains of John Peachey, and, thinking 
the tomb was much higher than it really was, gave such a spring, 
that when he descended again, it shook every/ bone in his body. 
Julian gazed round to see that nobody was nigh, for he felt that he 
looked a little foolish. "How very cold marble is," he observed; 
so tucking the skirts of his coat comfortably under him, he was soon 
lost in profound meditation. 

After having sat for some time, he exclaimed, " Poetical ! who, I 
should like to know, would not feel poetical in such a spot ? the very 
air breathes poetry. How enviable is the lot of those young aspirants. 
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who, in this seat of learning, can follow literally in the very footsteps 
of such inspired mortals as Peel or Byron. No grovelling thoughts, 
no common place expressions, find welcome here ; but listening ever 
to the pure sublimities of Horace or of Virgil, each youth can scarcely 
avoid feeling that pardonable vanity of endeavouring to become a 
young Demosthenes." He had scarcely uttered these words, when he 
heard a youthful voice exclaim, " Tuck in your tuppenny, blow you, 
or ni slap your head." He turned his gaze towards the point whence 
came these few euphonious words, and there beheld some half dozen 
of these children of eloquence, the Harrow boys, playing at leap frog. 
They jumped over each other's backs with such rapidity, that, fortun- 
ately for Julian's shocked feelings, they were soon lost to sight, and 
he was left once more alone to follow his own more refined imaginings. 
The check his rhapsody had just met with, rendered Julian silent for 
some time ; he threw himself at full length upon the tomb, and could 
not help discovering, what many a youth has fancied he has discovered 
before, that there was a great similarity between his own turn of mind 
and that of Byron. There was a creeping misanthropic feeling stealing 
into his breast — a sort of universal hatred to mankind, and a double 
hatred to womankind. '^ No," he said, ^' detestable race that they are, 
a man's a fool to care for them. FU be their dupe no longer ; m 
tear Sebina's image from my breast, and never fill the niche wherein 
it stood, no, not as long as I exist I know 'tis madness to think 
of her at all, and think of her Fll not. How beautiful she 
looked to-day ; and she certainly said that she could not help loving, 
if — ^but why should I repeat what she said, if I intend to remember her 
no longer ? " He was again silent Then starting up in a sitting 
position, he exclaimed, '^That's an excellent thought Yes, I'll 
write a song, called the 'Withered Heart;' in which, Fll tell her 
what a gem she has lost, and then never see her more. FU write it 
at once, this spot will fill my brain with poetry, and render my task 
doubly easy." Saying this, he took out his pocket book, and spreading 
its contents upon the tombstone, selected a piece of paper, and with, 
his pencil thus began : — 

' ThB withered HEAST I THE WITHEBED HEAST, 
Is LIKE — ' 

" Now, what is a withered heart like ? Let me see. It's like — ^yes, 
it's like — ^no, it is not like that, but it's like — ^not at all like it — 

" The withered heart 1 the withered heaxt, 
Is like-ifl like— 

" How very odd, I cannot think what a withered heart is like." 

Poor boy, let him but live a few years, and he will find the now 
riddle of his youth but too easily solved. 
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Not being able at the moment to discover what a withered heart 
was like, he once more threw himself upon his back and gazed amongst 
the clouds, at the same time repeating, again and again, 

** The withered heart ! the withered heart, 
Is like— is like—" 

*^ Dear me, how like that cloud is to Marian ! It is a perfect pro- 
file of her. What ti dear good girl that is ; what a wife she'll make 
whenever she marries. But I don't think she ever wiU marry; and 
I should be almost sorry if she did. How very few men are worthy 
of being husband to such a girl. I should feel that I had lost a sister, 
were she married ; and if her husband used her iU, I know I should 
murder him, that I should ! If ever I marry Sebina," and he wrote 
the name as he uttered it — "why it's going to rain!" He again 
looked up — the cloud just before so like Marian had turned to heat 
drops, and was falling in tears upon the earth ; one had descended 
exactly upon the word, Sebina ! 

"Were I wise — ^but no man is wise who is in love — were I wise, I say, 
I should think more about Marian, and less about Sebina ; but then, 
who would like to marry one that nobody knew at all about — she 
is not even aware who her father or her mother was ;" — ^he then began 
to collect his papers, in order to replace them in his pocket book^- 
^* No, no, it would not do to wed with a nobody ^^ His eye here fell 
upon two or three words written upon a piece of paper, that made 
every drop of blood in his body appear to be looking out from his face ; 
the words were these — ' My hatred towards the father of this ohild, 
has made me bequeath it to you ' — it was the letter found with Julian, 
when the old men first discovered him abandoned in the streets. 
Julian's eyes filled in a moment with tears, not only on account of his 
own deserted state, but for having been so unworthily led away by 
his pride ; he felt mortified with himself. 

It was quite hopeless now to attempt finishing the ^toithered hearty* 
there was a bHght within his own, at that moment, which made him 
think of no other. 

As he descended from the churchyard, he began to think he had 
thrown away a day, and not only a day, but a whole quarter's amount 
of tuition, rather foolishly. The truth was, that the re-perusal of that 
fatal letter, which he supposed must have been written by his 
unnatural mother, had greatly humbled him in his own conceit. But 
human conceit is like an eel, it is ever tenacious of existence ; you may 
cut it into ^itj pieces, but still each little piece will twirl and twist 
about, and show signs of life, long after it should, in all decency have 
been dead and buried. Thus it proved with poor Julian's conceit ; it 
had had a blow, which stunned it for a moment, but there it was, 

N 
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woonded, flcnelj wounded, bntnot killed. Heaaw in that letter moch 
which led him to bdieFe his mother, ^itlmngh nnnaion], was still supe- 
rior to the comnum cbss of women. ^ Hadriie been the wife or Tictim 
of some groom or scollion, she had never worded her hatred thus. 
Oh no, there was HttLe donbt hot that his mother was of some conse- 
qaence, and intended one of these dajs to reveal herself and plaee him 
in his proper station, otherwise, why take the precantion of marking 
the name of Julian upon his shoulder ?" Bj the time he had settled this 
knotty point entirely to his satis&ction, he found himself at the door 
of a tavern, the sign of which was a Crown, the name under il^ Buss. 
Seeing the tavern, reminded him, notwithstanding he was in love, that 
he had not tasted morsel since seven that morning. He looked up at 
the sign and at the name, and observed tha^ ''if this be the abode of 
bliss, the best thing I can do will be to enter; but, if all be true that 
I have heard, this must be a rare exception to the general rule, for 
here we find bliss beneath a crown." He walked in, and dare I state 
what he ordered? Do not, fair readers, blush for the hero of woman's 
love ; but it cannot be denied — jes, the truth shall be spoken— he 
ordered bread and cheese and porter ! And if anything could render 
such a collation more diagracefnl to him, it was that he ate inunode- 
ratelj. There was but one redeeming point in his conduct during 
this primitive repast ; and that was, his refusing, with evident indig- 
nation and a slight feeling of disgust, the kindly intended, but unwel- 
come importunities of a red-haired Hebe, who pressed upon his notice 
a large plate of onions. 

T^e sun now being on the decline, he finished his banquet as 
speedily as possible, and hurried away, intending to return to town by 
the railroad. He walked at a good pace down the hill, until he 
reached the turning where there is a sort of mysterious gentleman, 
with three arms sticking out, intended for a sign post. Nobody being 
by, Julian felt a little in doubt which road to follow, but seeing that 
one of the arms pointed directly through a thick hedge, he naturallj 
thought that that could not be the high road to anywhere, so he pre- 
ferred the one with the words to London. 

After a time he reached a turnpike, where he enquired of the 
woman, '^if that were the way to the railroad ?" " Lord bless you, no," 
she said*. ** Oh, those directors are funny dogs ; they've made a rail- 
road, and nobody knows how to get to it, that is, I mean strangers. 
Lord bless you, I have twenty fools come here of a di^, asking just 
the same question as you have done. If you want the railroad, you 
must go up there till you find it." Saying this, she turned into the 
toll-house, and Julian wended his way as directed. Now it happened 
to Julian, as it has happened to many hundreds of others, that in con- 
sequence of the directors belying their names, for they in this instance 
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gave no directions at aU, he found himself at the raikoad statiop 
exaqtlj five minutes after the train had passed. 

This circumstance, as might be expected, did not add much 
either to the comfort or good humour of Julian ; but there being no 
remedy, and having found upon enquiry that Edgware was not aboye 
three or four miles from that spot, and the name of Edgware or Edg- 
ware.Boad being very familiar to Ids ear, he took it into his head that 
the pl^ce itself must be very near town, so without more ado, off he 
started. When he reached the town of Edgware, he was prodigiously 
surprised and annoyed to find himself still eight or nine miles from 
London. 

His spirits being no longer buoyed up by the excitement of 
wounded pride, and beginning to feel himself somewhat fatigued, the 
colour of the rose was fading fast from all the day dreams of his 
youthful mind, and he began to ruminate very seriously upon his 
position in the world. The most painful reflection, and the one ever 
uppermost in his thoughts at all moments of despondency, was of 
feeling, that in the whole world he had not a soul who really cared 
for him. It was true that each of his uncles, as he was t9,ught to call 
them, was as kind as even a father could have been, and loved him 
.perhaps sifi much as any parent could have done, but still they were 
not relations ; and it became quite galling to him at times, when he 
remembered that it was out of charity, and charity alone, his mainte- 
.nance hitherto had sprung. With feelings thus depressed, overcome 
with thirst and fatigue, poor Julian, upon reaching the brow of the 
bill which looks towards the Eilbum gate, sat himself down by the 
road side, and in a few minutes his mind was flying through the fairy- 
like realms of sleep. We will here leave our hero for a time, and 
take a glance into the phaeton, which we left following the carriage of 
.Lady Snoozle. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



" If I can check my erring love, I will ; 
If not, to compass her Fll try my skilL" 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, 



The reader must now be made acquainted with who the two hopeful 
mortals were that had been watching before the house of Miss Grubsby. 
The one with the large black whiskers, was no other than our weU- 
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beloved, ever-to-be^dmired Swangoose. He had, as most people do 
who live long enough, grown much older than he was some ten years 
before, and like most persons too, who attain what is improperly 
called the prime of life, he exhibited a rotundity of person, which, in 
our humble mind, seldom improves the symmetry of the human figure. 
His face, like his back, was much broader; and having used some 
gallons of * Grimstone's Aromatic Regenerator of the Human Hair,' 
it was not at all to be wondered at that now his cheeks should boast a 
pair of ear-wigs (i.e. whiskers) of the most luxuriant growth. It is 
true that Time, had he been left to himself, would have given them a 
sprinkling of his detestable pepper and salt, but these, unromantic 
colours for the hair of a would-be beau, were set to flight by a shower 
of CoHey's inestimable black dye. Swangoose had started a " Swan- 
goose's Magazine," set up his phaeton, and drove two beautiful ponies, 
wore light kid gloves, and, in fact, became one of the leading literati 
of the fashionable world. 

The gentleman of the light and soft moustache waa Lord Charles 
Melmoth, one of the most determined rou6s on town. He was paying 
every attention in his power to win the good graces of Lady Sebina, 
for her fortune, as heiress of Delorme, was by far too great a tempta- 
tion for him to resist. He had made the female sex a study from 
his youth, and now brought forth his resistless experience against the 
proud beauty. He saw around her a throng of humble slaves, of 
flattering admirers — ^youths who fancied by adulation to move her 
pity. Not so did Melmoth. He knew her proud and haughiy mind, 
and he sought to subdue it by haughtiness still greater than her own. 
Whilst others praised her every word — ^being spell-bound as they gazed 
upon her beauty, or lost themselves enraptured by the sweet enchant- 
ment of her voice whene'er she sang — ^Lord Charles invariably found 
fault ; but this he did so cunningly, that her self-pride was never 
wounded. He knew too well that, wound a woman's pride, and the 
idol she has planted in her heart, and let grow there until it has become 
a portion of itself, she'll tear from out its sanctuary, and dash it upon 
the earth, although, in doing so, she know her own heart will be 
broken too. 

He soon discovered that the first most difl&cult step a lover has to 
make, was rendered smooth and easy by herself ; the step we mean, 
is that which takes man from out the common crowd surrounding the 
coveted fair, and places him within her secret mind. He felt that step 
was past; he knew, from a thousand little acts, that he was remembered 
in his absence, so now regarded the prize as won. It is true that the 
Lady Sebina had placed her affections upon Lord Charles, but this 
had never happened, had not a dukedom lay in his distant path. 
Sebina, like her mother, had the same ungovernable pride of birth. 
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She would have scorned even Melmoth, in spite of all his art, had he 
been bom without a title ; but being as he was, she no longer checked 
the growing feelings of her heart, and loved him. . 

It will easily be guessed, that on his part there was but little true 
affection, or he would not now be pursuing the carriage of his aunt, 
for the sake of the humble girl within it. 

When the carriage had arrived near Lady Snoozle's villa, the 
phseton turned off from the main road, but not before several signs 
had been passed between Lord Charles and his aunt's coachman. 

They put up the phaeton at a public house by the road side, and 
sauntered down the lane again towards the main road, found a conve- 
nient style upon which to seat themselves, and Swangoose taking from 
his pocket a large case of food for idleness, namely cigars, exclaimed, 
." Now, my boy, Til give you a treat, one of Amot's real Emperors, 
squeezed flat as a biffin." Out he took a couple of prodigious flat 
cigars — " smell it," said he, " smell it strongly — ^it's fine, sir, fine — 
make you sneeze like snuff." So charming did these flat Emperors 
prove, that the two friends were soon lost in smoke and their own 
reflections ; not a word was uttered until, after about half an hour's 
puffing, they perceived Lady Snoozle's coachman, a desperate thief- 
like looking young man, approaching their rural divan. 

" Well Jackson," said Lord Charles, " you've not hurried yourself^ 
how is it to be?" 

" All right, my lord," replied Jackson, " as right as a trivet ; Tm 
to take her back to town after dusk. But, my lord, you must manage 
this affair a little better than you did the last. I was preciously near 
losing my place, and that's no joke; we don't find a Lady Snoozle every 
day, do we Mr. Swangoose?" Saying which, he gave Swangoose a 
most significant wink. " Does she. know who you are, my lord ?" 

" No," replied Lord Charles, " nor shall she, if I can prevent it." 

"That's all right then," said Jackson. ** Well, I 've been thinking 
that the only way to manage the affair with safety to all parties, wiU 
be for me to knock you dovm and run over you." 

"The devil you do!" exclaimed Swangoose. "Well, for the life 
of me I cannot see where the safety lies in that." 

" Don't you," replied Jackson ; " then I'll set you fly in a giflfy. 
Lord Charles must disguise himself as well as he can, for you know I 
mustn't be awake to who he is ; well by the time I come to the hill 
it will be pretty near dark; he must get before the horses, kick up a 
precious row, calling out a thousand murders. Down I jump, picks 
up the poor gentleman I've run over — nobod3r's by — ^no help — the 
gentleman can't walk — ^the young lady in a great fright consents at 
once that we shall drive the poor gentleman where he likes, and I 
know where that will be, mum ! He's almost speechless, but I pre- 
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tend to understand where to take him, and pop him inside ; I mount 
my box, slap down the cross road, and then all I have to do, is to take 
whatever my lord 'l^es to give an' honest lad like myself, for the 
trouble Fve been at — and there you have it, and no mistake !*' 

Swangoose was in perfect ecstasy, at Jackson's astounding bril- 
liancy of invention, and declared that he deserved to be immortalized 
in Parnassus, did Swangoose but see how such an affidr could be 
introduced into its pure and classic pages. 

The afiair being thus satisfactorily begun, Jackson, after having 
bolted a glass or two of * summut short,* returned to Lady Snoozle's 
villa, Swangoose mounted his phaeton, and bidding Lord Charles 
adieu, and wishing him good fortune, returned to town, in hopes of 
getting a word or two with his charmer, Miss Woldyboos. Lord 
Charles strolled listiessly across the fields, murdering Time by suffo- 
cating him with the fumes of some dozen cigars ; and thus glorying, 
by anticipation, in his promised villany, we will for a time leave him 
to himself. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



** Because I love him, I must pity hnn.** 

Shakspere. 



Jvi^iAif De Clifford remained for a long time in profound sleep. 
As night came on, and the refreshing coolness of the air fanned his 
temples, the visions of sleep began to take fantastic but still agreeable 
forms. Four or five times had he gone over the marriage ceremony 
with Lady Sebina ; and what astonished him most, was to find that, 
although he knew it not himself, every one else seemed perfectly 
aware that he was a great Russian Prince in disguise, and that Lady 
Snoozle was his mother. He now" began to be very uneasy, for it 
appeared to him, that during the last time he was being married to 
Sebina, Lady Snoozle would insist upon singing a comic song, to the 
great scandal of the clergjman and all present ; and the more he 
wished her to desist, the louder would she sing. " Well, mother,** he 
said, " if you must sing, pray do not sing so out of tune, your voice 
sounds like a perfect scream — a scream, a scream, a scream," he 
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repeated, and as he did so he awoke. The night waEMdmost dark, 
but so forcibly had the latter part of his dream fixed itself in his imsr 
ginatioD, that he could not bat fancy he still heard Lady Snoozle 
screaming at the top of her voice. 

" Am I still sleeping ?** he exclaimed, as he rose to his feet, ** or is 
that sound now floating on the air real ? Heayens I ** he ejaculated, as 
he found he could no longer doubt his waking senses, ''it is the 
scream of some one in distress I " then at the very pitch of his voice 
he called aloud, '' Courage, courage, help is at hand I** and he rushed 
forward in the direction whence the scream came : he was soon made 
sensible of the rapid approach of horses. The evening was so dark, that 
he could only perceive the outline of a carriage as it came tearing 
along towards him. A female was screaming for help from one of the 
windows, but her cries were echoed only by the insulting laugh of the 
coachman. ''Stop, villain," exclaimed Julian, as he dashed at the 
horses' heads) dark as it was, so well had he aimed his grasp, that one 
hand caught the bridle, as his other fixed firmly on the mane of one 
of the horses ; in this manner was he dragged for many yards. 

"Leave go your hold,** cried the coachman, "or Til cut you into 
ribbons with my whip," and he slashed away at Julian with all his 
might. All this time the female's voice was heard in agonising sup- 
plication, mixed with the vilest oaths uttered by a man within the 
carriage, swearing at the coachman to drive on. " Fool," exclaimed 
Julian, " know that I never yet fixed upon man or beast, but I kept 
my hold until I conquered th^n:" as he said this, he gave the rein 
such a violent and sudden jerk, that the coachman was hurled from his 
box beneath the feet of the horses. From the door on the other side 
of the carriage, a man leaped out, and attacking Julian with violent 
determination, exclaimed, "Who and what are you — a robber,villain?" 

" Neither one nor the other," replied Julian, warding off the blows, 
"I am Julian De Clifford: dare you tell your own vile name?" To 
this no answer was returned, but a more desperate conflict ensued. 
If ever poor Julian blessed the name of Gristlelungs, it was at this 
particular moment, for he was soon made to feel that his antagonist was 
neither a stripling, a coward, nor unknowing in the noble art ; at last 
Julian planted one blow, that sent his opponent reeling to the other 
side of the road. " Come on," he said, " I fear you not, although from 
your style I think I could guess your master ; but Tve learnt in the 
same school too— come on." Not a soimd was heard ; the horses were 
now perfectly still, the female had for some time ceased her cries of 
fear ; and as the moon peeped through the clouds, Julian could scarcely 
refrain from smiling, as he now saw himself standing in a most deter- 
mined attitude of defence before an imaginary foe, for certainly no 
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real one appeared in view. He hurried to the carriage, the female 
had fainted; he looked beneath the horses feet, but no coachman 
lay there now ; he searched around in all directions, but no one could 
he discover. Had it not been for the carriage, and the senseless 
female within it, he would have found it difficult to persuade himself 
that he slept not still, or that he had not been the victim of enchant' 
ment ; the few blows he had received upon the chest, certainly spoke 
volumes in evidence of the reality of the encounter — ^but why did his 
enemies, who were two to one, fly thus cowardly, and leave him 
master of the field and spoils ? 

He remembered, that not far from the foot of the hill stood a tavern, 
where he eould obtain aid for the lady in the carriage ; so shutting up 
the carriage door, he took the horse& by the reins, and walking by 
their side, led them to the inn. 

The reader may easily imagine Julian's surprise, when, having 
arrived there, and a light being brought to the carriage door, he dis- 
covered that the afi&ighted girl within was Marian I 

When she began to recover her senses, she implored those around 
to save her ; and it was some time before ^e could be convinced that 
she had nothing further to dread ; and that the kindest of all her 
friends, Julian, was there to protect her. 

Jackson, it appeared, had taken the precaution not to bring Lady 
Snoozle's carriage, but had procured one from a distant part, so that 
when it was examined by the people of the inn^ no one knew to whom 
it belonged. At this instant another carriage arrived ; it was an open 
landau, the coachman of which, calling to the ostler, desired him to 
put hi& horses' noses into the pail, "whilst I," he said, "put my own 
into a glass of ale^ and that will do us both good, I'm thinking." 
Upon hearing these words, Marian turned towards the speaker, and 
at once recognised her humble but kind old friend, John Grigs. 

" Why Lord love you," said he, « is that you, little Marian ? Well 
who'd a thought of seeing you here, and at such a time ; but you're 
not alone, I'm thinking?" 

" No, John," replied Marian, " not now, thanks to Mr. Julian, to 
whom I owe my very Hfe." 

" Why sure enough it is Mr. De Clifford," said John, at the same 
time touching his hat; for Julian was too highly respected in the 
Earl's family, for John Grigs to be as familiar with him as he was 
with Marian. "But what has happened, Mr. De Clifford," asked 
John Grigs, " if I may be so bold as to enquire ?" 

"Not much," replied Julian, " not much, John ; Marian was return- 
ing from — ^where did you say, Marian ?" 
. " From Lady Snoozle'sc The horses run away, and that's all I can 
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tell you to-night, Johti," said Marian, not wishing to gratify a parcel 
of strangers who were standing about, by letting them know every 
particular of what had really happened, 

" But those are not her ladyship's horses," said John. " You might 
as well expect a sack of corn to run away as her horses ; not but a 
sack of corn runs away precious fast sometimes, I'm thinking." 

It was soon arranged that the carriage which had brought Marian 
was to be left at the inn, till owned ; and John Grigs was quite posi- 
tive that the Earl would never object to his driving Mr. De Clifford and 
Marian to town ; and if he did, he could soon get that all set to rights, 
by just telling Lady Sebina, that it was to oblige Mr. De Clifford he 
had taken the liberty. " For you must know, Marian, that Mr. De 
Clifford is a prodigious favorite at our house ; her ladyship's uncommon 
fond of him. It often strikes me, what a pity it is he isn't a gentle- 
man — ^begging his pardon for saying he's not — ^but those two would 
make a pretty pair, I'm thinking ; and wouldn't they run well together 
in Hymen's harness, neither, and wouldn't I be proud to drive 'em to 
church on their wedding day, I'm thinking? He, he, he! many 
funnier things than that have happened in this world, haven't they, 
Mr. De Clifford?" 

Marian heaved a sigh — ^and Julian called John a stupid fellow, for 
talking such nonsense; but it was evident, that he felt inwardly pie aed 
that any one should even imagine such a thing possible. 

The moon was now shining resplendently : and as they returned to- 

' wards town, how little did Marian imagine that she, the poor humble 

milliner, was at that very moment seated in her own father's carriage ! 

Honest John Grigs was very soon lost in the ecstatic bewilderment 
of a most original melody of his o\s n invention ; it resembled some- 
what the humming of a bee, with a knife-grinder's wheel accompani- 
ment : but all who have had anything to do with the denizens of the 
stable can easily understand the kind of composition. 

" Marian," said Julian, almost in a whisper, as if not wishing John 
Grigs to hear what he was about to say ; " Marian, now the alarm 
and excitement of your dangers are over, tell me, for I have been so 
long past almost like a brother to you, that I feel I have a right to 
ask an explanation of this night's incidents. If you are the good girl 
I have ever believed you to be, the explanation will cost you little 
trouble; for truth is always clear, always simple. There is some 
mystery connected with what has happened to-night, is there not ? 
But why do I ask, I know there is I" ^ 

" Whatever the mystery may be, Julian," replied Marian, in the 
same subdued voi3e, "believe me, I am as incapable of unravelling it 
as yourself ; I mean to its full extent. I will now tell you, what I 
have never before mentioned to anyone; for in the unprotected station 
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fate has placed me, a poor milliner's girl, such insults most be borne 
without a murmur, the degrading notice of the profl^ate must be 
submitted to without complaint $ knowing this, I have hitherto endured 
and still been silent. For a long time past, there has been a person, 
with all the outward bearing of one of superior birth, but low m mind, 
for he descends to lowness ; although, in his class, saeh actions are 
rather regarded with admiration, and even enyj. Who or what this 
person is I know not, for loathing the very sight of him, I have 
troubled myself no further on the subject than to avoid him. This 
person, go where I will, early or late, is sure to stand within my path ; 
even this very night — " 

" Good heavens ! it was not he within the caarriage," exclaimed 
Julian, with that bitter tone, so characteristic of the voice of jealousy. 

^^I will tell youj" replied Marian, and a thrill passed through her 
heart, that spoke of anything save displeasure, at seeing Julian thus 
moved. She then related to him how she had been to Lady Snoozle's, 
to aher some work ; that how she was to be sent home in her lady- 
ship's carriage ; then came a long description of the driver going, as 
she thought, out of his road ; and then of the darkness coming on, 
and how she began to be alarmed, although she knew not why. 
It was at this point, she said, she thought she should have died, on 
hearing that some one was beneath the horses' feet ; in fact, she 
detailed the whole scene, exactly as Jackson had promised the affair 
should be arrranged. 

She then acquainted Julian, that not long after the wounded man 
had been placed in the carriage in a state of insensibility, and which 
made her tremble with fear, thinking he ndght die by her side, he 
began to recover ; they were now in a lonely, dark, and dreary lane, 
not a habitation was near, when she was soon made fully aware, that 
he by her side was no other than her constant pursuer. 

<' The moment I was no longer in doubt, I screamed to the driver 
to let me descend ; but he, the villain, only laughed in scorn at my 
cries, and urged the horses faster. Whether he heard aid approaching, 
I know not, but suddenly turning out of the narrow path in which 
we then were, he dashed into the main road, and in a moment more 
you rescued me. Oh, Julian, shall I ever forget this night — shall I 
ever forget the debt of gratitude I owe to you ?" She took his hand 
and kissed it, then bathed it with her tears. 

Julian felt an unaccountable thrill pass through his very heart; 
but having for some years past regarded Marian as an adopted sister, 
he never thought of analyzing this new sensation. Toung as he was, 
he soon guessed that the whole affair had been a planned thing, for, 
from the manner in which his antagonist had attacked him, he was 
convinced that no injury had been sustained by his being run over. 
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« There is Ao necessity,** he said to MariAn, " to tell all' the parti- 
culars to the world, but if I live, I will discover who the villain is, and 
1 11 thrash him within ail inch of his life. I hate the scoundrel, per- 
fectly hate Mm ; he is a cowai^d, or he would not have run away as 
he did. There, there, dr^ your tears :" and he placed his arm gently 
round the weeping girl, who, resting her head against his shoulder, 
wept the naore. ** If you love your brother, you will cease this cryhig;" 
she raised her soft blue eyes to his, and smiling dried her tears at 
once. 

<^ Marian," said Julian, ^Mt often strikes me that there is a great 
similarity in our fates ; neither of us has a relation that we know of 
in the world— our both being found deserted in the streets — and our 
meeting together, and our liking each other from childhood, and, and 
— don't you think it very strange ?^ 

"I often think about it, Julian," replied Marian ; "indeed I seldom 
think of anything else. I sit at times for hours, picturing to myself 
your future fortune, and how you will be admired by the world, and 
courted and caressed by all who know you ; and then I wonder 
whether, when you are a great man, for that you are sure to be, I 
wonder whether you will ever think of your poor humble sister, 
Marian. I must not call you brother theti," and she again wept. 

" And why not," replied Julian, kissing away a tear 5 " why should 
you not call me brother ? Supposing I should become great, I say 
supposing, do you think I should ever forget those who had been kind 
to me, and loved me in my poverty? And besides, Marian, why 
should you not rise in the world, too ; you are a sweet girl, and I 
know you are a good girl, and why should you not one of these days 
marry." 

"Never!" she said, cutting his speech short at once, "I will 
never marry." 

"Well, perhaps you're right, Marian," replied Julilud, not noticing 
the vehemence of her words ; " and, in fact, I i^ould not like yoti to 
marry ; there are very few men worthy of you, at least very few that 
I have seen. I wonder if ever you will fall in love— do you think 
you could love?" 

Marian made no answer to this question, but her heart whispered 

to itself — ^DETOTBDLT ! 

" Shall I tell you a secret," continued Julian ; " I believe it is the 
only secret I have ever kept from you, and I feel a terrible want of 
some one to open my mind to, some one that could enter into my 
feelings. Marian, I am in love !" 

Marian gave a terrible start, not that she knew exactly why she did 
so ; and Julian taking her hand, and pressing it between his own, 
said, " Yes, Marian, I am in love !" 
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Whether poor Marian for a moment flattered herself that she was 
the object of his adoration or not, cannot be told ; but certain it was 
that she trembled, and took no steps to remove her hand firom his. 
'* Cannot jou guess with whom?" he added. This question made 
Marian tremble still more, as she faltered out, ^ How should I T 

*' Oh ! by a thousand little circumstances ; but you do know, jou 
must know — surely you are not blind. Look for instance at my study 
table ; is there scarcely a scrap of paper there, that has not a certain 
name written on it?" Marian, having often been into his study, 
rejnembered how frequently she had seen her own name lying in 
various parts of the apartment — ^but said nothing. '' I will not keep 
the secret longer — ^know, Marian, that I am in love with the Lady 
Sebina Lorraine ! " 

Marian completely lost her power of breathing, so thunderstricken 
was she by such an avowal. 

" Are you mad ?" at last she uttered. 

" Lideed I am," replied Julian, " very very mad ; but all people are 
mad, Marian, who are in love." 

" And have you ever reflected upon the end of this unfortunate 
passion — of the gulph placed between you by the difference of birth — of 
the hopeless ruin you are bringing upon yourself in mind and fortune ? 
Have you avowed your passion T 

" Oh, no ! " said Julian* ; " I have never dared do that yet ; not yet 
— and I shall be pretty sure of the reciprocal feelings of our hearts, 
before I do." 

" Wo-o-o-o ! " said John Griggs, as he drew up to the door of the 
gloving quarreller's,' and thus put an end to the interesting discourse 
of Julian and poor Marian. 

Miss Grubsby having retired early to bed, and it being Saturday 
night, all the other young ladies had gone home to their friends ; so 
William Grubbins and James Snuffy insisted upon Marian taking 
a bit of supper with them. Greatly was their indignation roused 
upon hearing the full account of all that had happened, for, to them, 
JuHan imagined it right to teU all. 

"What?" exclaimed Jobber Gristlelungs, who had been spending 
the evening with the old men ; " you don't mean to say he came my 
own kill-devil swinger? — ^what, my swinger? — ^this little teazer?" 
Saying which, the retired pugilist started up, and swinging his arm 
in a sort of circle, gave such an upward blow with his fist, that had a 
giant come in contact with it, he had certainly vanished through the 
ceiling. " If he came any of that fun, I'll swear he was a boy of my 
own, be he who he may ; and lucky was the day for you, Julie, that 
you were edicated in the same nest. Ha, ha, ha ! he'd a spilte your 
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pretty face, Julie, and Marian would have bad to give your head a 
plaister, that is, if he had left you any head to be plaistered." 

Marian quite shuddered at the escape Julian had had, for at the 
moment she forgot all about her own danger. 

"By the by," said old Grubbins, "Tm grieved to tell you, Julian, 
that your kind old friend up stairs, who has made you such a famous 
French scholar, has been much worse all day ; the doctor is with him 
now, and the poor old man has been enquiring unceasingly after you, 
for he should die easier, he said, if you were but by his bedside." 

Julian waited not an instant, but flew up to the attic. This room 
had been occupied for many years past by a poor French emigrant; a 
man who had been born to better fortune before the reign of terror, but 
who now lived upon little else but the bread of charity provided by 
the two good old quarrelling friends. Whilst his health lasted, he 
had been able to procure a scanty subsistence, by teaching his native 
language. Julian, whose heart was kind to all, was particularly 
attentive to the poor old Frenchman ; and in pleasing him, by learn- 
ing with avidity wjiatever tasks he chose to set him, he had, at the 
same time, been storing his own mind with invaluable knowledge. 

As Julian entered the room, the old man's face lighted up, as 
though the soul came to look out once more from the windows of the 
mind, his now closing eyes, and with a glance, not word, bless his 
youthful fidend. 

The old man turned slightly on his side, and fell into a deep but 
gentle sleep. The doctor having assured Julian, that the sleep he 
was then in would last for many hours, and that as his own room was 
close to the old man's, it was useless for him to watch through the 
night, as Julian had wished to do, so they descended together, and 
shortly after the whole party had retired to their various rooms. 

Poor Marian, the moment she was alone, threw herself upon her 
knees by her bedside, and wept aloud. She had never, until that day, 
confessed to herself how deeply, how despairingly she loved Julian. 
But the revelation he had made, had acted as a magician's wand, to 
dispel the fairy scene, that up to that moment had frequently risen 
before her imagination ; the flowers were now all withered by a single 
breath, and left her nought to gaze on save the thorns. 

" I had nearly betrayed myself," she said, " and told him the secret 
of my heart — ^nay, of my life ; for the one will never cease but with the 
other — ^with me my life and love are one. How weak and childish I 
have been to think I loved him as a brother. A sister never feels the 
canker worm of jealousy creep into her heart to poison its purest blood. 
Do I feel this ? I do, I do ! then am I no sister. And oh, jealousy, 
thou art the deadliest shape despair can take to madden the human 
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piind ; thou art a monster, that tears out o\ir eyes, and gives us thine 
own instead; the je^ous never see aught but with a false, a bor- 
rowed vision. 

** Oh ! how humbled, how degraded I feel ! to know that I am the 
poor beggar girl, picked up in charity, at the very door of her he 
loves. Will she love himf Not as I do; no, that is impossible. 
Would she sacrifice her life, her all for him ? Would she^ to make 
.him happy, give him up to me ? I woiild do that to her ! ^d that is 
why I feel I love him truly, purely — ^real love never thinks of self." 

Poor Marian, she $rmly believed she ha^L compj^ly conquered self 
for his sake ; so to prove how happy it would make her to see him so, 
she lay all that night upon the bed, stiU dressed, and wept till day- 
light. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



" Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, 
Thou wonld'st as soon go kindle fire with snow, 
As seek to quench the fire of lore with woids." 

Shahspere, 



Julian had during the night been several times into the bed room of 
the old French gentleman, but finding him still quiet and asleep, crept 
out again as silently as possible. As he came forth the last time, he 
heard James Snuffy, in his sleep, exclaiming, "Ah ! youll be happy 
enough when Pm dead in my grave :" and then came a violent snore. 

In the morning Julian, upon again visiting the room of sickness, 
drew the curtain slightly aside — ^there lay the old man, a sweet smile 
upon his lips ; his features were as void of passion as those of an 
infant in its sleep; he listened, but no breathing could he hear; he 
took the vnthered hand vnthin his own, 'twas cold — ^the poor old man 
was dead. 

Julian stood almost transfixed by surprise, for beneath the icy hand 
he had just raised, there lay a sealed paper, on which were these 
words — ^To MY SON, Julian Db Clifford ! 

There is a peculiar quietude which invariably pervades the house 
of death ; all speak in whispers, as though they feared the one who 
ne'er will hear again, should hear them. Even the twenty young 
ladies " assumed a virtue if they had it not," and were uncommonly 
still. Miss Grubsby, who seemed to have a most wonderful power of 
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turniBg every thing slightlj to her own advantage, took this oppor- 
tunity of reading before every meal a short lecture upon death, which 
occupied about ten minutes more of the allotted time. 

Miss Grubsby was by no means satisfied with the account given her 
by Marian, concerning her return from Lady Snoozle, and insisted upon 
her not daring to make the slightest complaiat against her ladyship's 
coachman. " Lady Snoozle is far too good a customer," said Mass 
Grubsby, " for me to permit her being annoyed for a moment^ about 
jsuch a chit as you ; and besides, miss, there are strange things, very 
strange things, said about you ;" and then, in a marked and measured 
tone, she went on — ''Did you ever see a gentleman with lajelqir 
BLACK WmSKEES I ! ! ?" 

" Several," replied Marian. 

" Several !" said Miss Grubsby ; " and have you the face to confess 
it?" 

" Confess what?" innocently enquired Marian. 

But not deigning an explanation, Miss jG^bsby turned towards 
Miss Woldyboos, and exclaimed, " Fve no doubt now, my dear, that 
you were right about the night cap." 

"What night cap ?" said Marian. 

"THE night cap, miss I Take warning, young lady, in time; 
and know, miss, that when a female so far forgets herself as to mark 
a young gentleman's night cap with -her hair, the sooner she goes to 
church with thftt young gentleman, the better ; not in service time, 
miss, but a little before, or a little afte& — ^you understand." 

Marian would have explained, that the unfortunate night cap was 
one of a half-dozen she had marked, not for a young gentleman, but 
for poor old Grubbins ; but Miss Grubsby was so indignant, that she 
should dare to " brazen it out," as she called it, that not another word 
would Miss .G. permit Marian to say upon the sulject. 

" But what could I expect, save frivolity and indecorum, from one 
who never could understand the sublimities of that dear man, Mr. 
Buglevoice ; and whose ears preferred listening to a profane organ 
made of wood,. played upon by that wild young man De Clifford, to 
.the sweet oi^ans of nature, as we chanted in celestial choir." 

Here Miss 'Grubsby struck off into a chant, and was immediately 
joined by all the young ladies. When they had concluded. Miss 
Grubsby observed, "How soothing is its effect — ^I now feel in charity 
with all the world. 'Marian," she exclaimed with bitter dignity, 
^^you must find a new home; these little innocents must not be con- 
taminated by a black sheep continuing in the fold ; had you attended 
church less and meeting more, things might have been different — ^but 
you are lost, lost, lost ! For the short time you will remain here, I 
can employ you only as errand girl, for I am determined these lambs 
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shall haye no wolf near them to devour their pore and simple minds. 
Yon will first go with this parcel to that poor benighted lump of 
▼anitjy the Lady Sebina Lorraine — shew her those lace vinies, and 
remember, you have no character finmn me, unless yon tempt her to 
purchase at least a couple of them." 

Marian felt too indignant and wretched to offer any reply. The 
nuHnent she was alone she burst into tears — ^*'Oh, what a misera- 
ble fate is mine," she exclaimed, ** again am I cast upon the unfeeling 
world, alone — firiendless — but perhaps it is better I leaye this roof— 
I now know the secret of my heart, and, alas, of his too ! I am to 
see the idol of his soul — they say she is Tery beautiful ; all else but 
Julian say the same of me — but that is false — ^it must be false — and 
were it true, what avails a woman's beau^ if the only one she loves 
love not her ? " In such a train of thought did Marian continue 
until she found herself now, after the lapse of many years, once more 
standing humbly before her own, but still unknown, sister. When 
she entered the room, Sebina was so elated at some circumstance of 
recent occurrence, that she took no notice of Marian, but continued 
her joyousness unchecked. '^Tou are right, Ellen, I see it plainly 
now," she said, ** ridiculous as it appears, it is so; the idiot — 
idiot ! the presumptuous fool ! — ^but his punishment shall be as great 
as his impertinence : a fiddler dare to love an Earl's daughter — ^ha, ha, 
'tis really too absurd for anger." 

Every drop of blood flew from Marian's face down into her heart, 
for she guessed in an instant that Julian was the subject of this 
contemptuous merriment. Had Marian required twenty characters 
from Miss Grubsby, she might have had them all, and of the very best 
kind too, so many things her ladyship retained. Of so little conse- 
quence did Sebina appear to think the subject of Julian's passion for 
her, that she kept talking, even before Marian, of its absurdity. 
"Yes, I am determined," she said, '^to lead him on, by sighs and 
looks, and a thousand little ways that women understand, until I have 
driven him nearly mad, and then Til laugh at him : dear me, if he 
should drown himself, that would be delightful — ^how charmingly it 
would read in the Morning Post — ^wouldn't it ? I had no idea till 
now, that common people could love — ^it must be a very unrefined, 
curious sort of thing. Do you know what it is?" she said, turning 
to Marian, who blushing replied, " I know what love is, madam." 

" Do you?" rejoined Sebina, "then tell me." 

" Love, madam," said Marian, " Love is the sweetest flower in the 
garden of the heart — ^it is a seed which falls from heaven, and there 
takes root ; each ray of hope that touches it, unfolds a new -bom leaf 
more brilliant than the former ; its soil is formed of virtue ; its fruit 
is never-dying kindness — ^that is love. 
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Ellen and Sebina looked at each other, and then at Marian, as 
doubting whether these words had really come from the lips of a poor 
working girl. Sebina at last said — 

*^ You express yourself so well, young woman, that it is evident you 
have had some advantage of education, is it not so ?" 

" Thanks to your ladyship," replied Marian, '^ and to a dear and 
valued friend," — ^Marian blushed deeply, for she thought of Julian, — 
« I have." 

'^ I dare say, madam, you have forgotten, when many years ago, a 
poor little child was found lying at your noble father's door, and was 
then, by your goodness, not only protected from immediate suffering, 
but was placed beneath a roof, upon which Heaven ever loves to smile, 
for it covered the abode of charity. And, oh, believe me, madam, 
there is no charity on this earth so great as that of giving educati<m 
to the poor, and otherwise benighted mind of infancy ; of opening 
childhood's eye and childhood's heart, to see and feel the words of 
Him, who thought no age too young to gather round Him and be in« 
structed by His heavenly precepts. In aiding such asylums, the 
benevolent hand does not bestow the charity of a moment, but the 
benefaction of a whole life. 

" The child thus found, and thus protected by you^ lady, now stands 
before you, to thank and bless you for your goodness." 

Sebina had to struggle hard to repress a rebellious tear, that flying 
from her heart, endeavoured to escape through the eye. Many and 
many were the questions she asked concerning Marian's present 
position and future hopes : and upon learning that Marian was again 
to be thrown upon the Vorld, a thought struck her, which had nearly 
brought the sisters to live together beneath the same roof, although in 
¥ndely different stations. The Lady Sebina had been for some time 
endeavouring to find a young person of superior turn of mind, to be a 
sort of lady's maid and humble companion, and here, she imagined, 
she had discovered the very being. Sebina made her proposal, and 
Marian felt, at that moment, far too friendless, and far too grateful, 
to offer the slightest objection ; thus was a compact made between the 
two sisters, the one to become the servant of the other. 

Lord Charles Melmoth being announced, the Lady Sebina requested 
Ell^i to take Marian to her own apartments, and explain more fully 
all she would be expected to perform in her new station. As they 
quitted the room by one door, Lord Charles entered by another. 
He came in, apparently in high spirits, but Lady Sebina was shocked, 
on p^ceiving a violent bruise upon his cheek ; this he accounted for, 
and laughed heartily at his own stupidity, as he called it, in running 
his head against something in the dark. This was perfectly true, but 
he thought it quite as well, not to explain that that something was 

o 
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Julian De Clifford's fist. Although he mentioned not the name, he 
thought ity and a malignant fi^own oyerspread his features. He had 
now taken a deadly hatred to Julian, although they had never met 
but twice before^ and he felt satisfied that Julian knew not who 
his antagonist had been. 

Had he not determined' upon marrying Lady Sebina, he would have 
cared little about the matter ; but, knowing her peculiar and haughty 
mind, he feared lest she should, by any chance, be made acquainted 
with his little amour with a milliner's girL Although he was not 
aware that Julian and Mrtis^^ti had been friends from childhood, he 
naturally imagined, that if ever she discovered who he himself was, 
that she might now teU De Clifford, and as they were likely to meet 
again at Delorme's, he felt that he would rather Julian should be dis- 
missed by Sebina ; and upon this point he had determined, and it was 
for this purpose he had now paid so early a visit. 

" Is not your musical instructor named De Clifford ?" he began-— 

Sebina assented. 

^' Ah, I thought he was!" he continued. ^'It struck me, at the 
moment you mentioned his name the other day, that I had heard 
something about him, but where, or what, I could not at the time 
recollect. But my love for you, dear Sebina, made me restless and 
anxious upon the subject, for there was a floating something in my 
mind, that connected the name of De Clifford with several vile trans- 
actions. Now, Sebina, dearest Sebina, far be it from me to injure 
Any young man by a public exposure, you must therefore, before I 
proceed further, give me your word, that you will never appear to 
know what I shall relate ; but when I have tdld you all, I am certain 
you will see the propriety, the absolute necessity, of immediately dis- 
charging him : but remember, it must be done quietly, for there is no 
knowing what scandal he might cause. I understand he is bad 
enough for anything." 

^'You quite alarm me," said Sebina. '^And only to think how 
cruelly we must have been deceived, for our opinion of him was high in 
the extreme. I had hoped he was more foolish than vicious ;" and she 
smiled as she continued, '' I did expect to have made you think so 
too, for I intended to have told you of a most ridiculous circumstance 
connected with him. Would you believe it — ^he is in love with me ! " 

" That's one of his villanies," exclaimed Lord Charles, catching at 
the idea ; for he had not quite made up his mind what rascalities to 
lay to poor Julian's charge. '' Yes, that's one, although the least, of 
his villanies. He pretends to be in love with every woman he cornea 
near ; no station is too exalted for his boasting ambition ; indeed, the 
more exalted the object, the more certain is she of having her name 
bandied about amidst his low associates. One of his most esteemed 
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friends, I am told, is a prizefighter, who keeps a disreputable low 
public house, the resort of thieves ; and it is h^re, I understand, that 
he generally regales his companions with his love tales." 

" Say no more. Lord Charles, I have heard enough ; and you are, 
indeed, right in advising his quiet dismissal, I will write an excuse 
for discontinuing his attendance without a moment's delay." She rang 
the bell — ^the servant opening the door, announced " Mr. De Clifford." 

Poor Julian entered, with lightsome step and smiling face, as was his 
wont, for hitherto he felt sure of a kind welcome. Now it so happened 
that, upon this day, he was more than usually in spirits, for he had at 
last discovered what a ^ withered heart ' was like, and having finished 
his song, it had been his intention to have enchanted his adored Sebina, 
and under the disguise of allegory, to have revealed his secret love. 

There was an evident restraint upon Sebina's manner, and Lord 
Charles Melmoth was taken a little aback by the sudden entrance of 
him he had so cruelly maligned. He found it impossible, at the 
moment, to muster efirontery sufficient to enable him to look Julian 
in the face, so taking up a book, he turned his back towards De Clif- 
ford, and pretended to read. 

Julian's mind was too full of the beauties of his new song to allow 
him to perceive Sebina's altered manner towards him, and a feeling of 
vanity seizing him at the moment, in a strong desire to prove to Lord 
Charles, that it was by no means necessary for him to " take a few 
lessons of some good player" — he, almost without preface, sat down to 
the instrument, and was soon lost in the charms of his really exquisite 
preludizing. His back being towards Sebina and Lord Charles, he 
was not aware that, during his performance, a plan was being laid 
for his annoyance* " Leave it to me," whispered Lord Charles, " his 
presumption richly deserves it." Poor Julian sang his ^withered 
hearty until his own seemed nearly withering within his breast ; with 
such exquisite feeling did he emphasize every word that breathed 
his secret affection, that his own eyes began to fill with tears. It was 
at this moment of his most excited feeling, that his ears were shocked 
by Lord Charles bursting into a loud laugh. ^ 

" Pardon me, dear Lady Sebina, and you Mr. y I forget your 

name," he said; ^^but were I to die for my transgression against 
politeness, I could not refrain from laughing— on my honour I could 
not. The words of that song remind me so strongly of an absurd 
story I heard, of a fiddler falling in love with one of his noble pupils. 
Oh, it's admirable — FU tell you all about it." 

Julian started up, and gazing first at one, then at the other, turned 
deadly pale. Lord Charles continued, — " Think, Lady Sebina, how 
proud y&u would feel to have a fiddler love — ha, ha ? it's delightful ! " 

o2 
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<' Is it not possible, my lord^" said Julian, in a falteonng Toice, << for a 
JldcUevy as jon contemptnously prononnce the word, to fed affection ?" 

'< Undoubtedlj," replied Lord Charles ; '' but the vain coxcomb I 
allude to^ Only played the lover, in order to amuse his low companions 
afterwards at a pot-house, called the < Friendly Fists!'" Julian 
started, — and Lord Charles whispered to Sebina, '^ you see, he knows 
the place— I was correct." 

Julian was about to make some reply, when they were all startled 
by a sudden scream ; they turned round, and who can picture the 
horror of Lord Charles, and the surprise of Julian, as they gazed on 
Marian. She had just entered, and unexpectedly seeing her detested 
persecutor there, uttered an involuntary shriek. 

It was now Lord Charles's turn to become pale, for he felt that, did 
he not silence the tongue of Marian, Sebina must know all; he 
frowned upon the girl, and placed his finger on his lips in token of. 
silence. Julian seeing Marian's terror, but little guessing the real 
cause, ran towards her, and supporting her against his breast, kindly 
entreated her to tell him what caused her fear. 

" It is he," she said, in a low voice ; *^ the wretch you saved me from." 

" What I " exclaimed JuHan ; « that the villain ?— impossible ! " 

"My lord, what mean these strange words?" enquired Sebina, as 
she gazed imploringly at Lord Charles ; who feeling that his only 
hope remaining lay in determined boldness, said, " How came that 
wretched creature here, Sebina ? she is a well-known vile impostor I " 

""lis false!" exclaimed Julian; "false as your own heart! I now 
know you, villain : and although you escaped me once, in the darkness 
of the night, beware our next meeting — ^beware I say, for high as you 
are, and humble as you think me, a speedy day of reckoning shall 
come for both." 

" Heavens !" ejaculated Sebina — "Mr. De Clifford, you are surely 
mad!" 

" No, lady," replied Julian, " my madness is past — ^I have regained 
my senses. I will not shock your ears, madam, with a recital of that 
villain's designs upon this poor girl ; but let him tremble, ere he 
pursue her further, for she has a protector now :" and Julian threw 
his arm round Marian, who was troubling violently. 

"Protector ! I guessed the connesion," said Lord Charles with a 
sheer. 

" Wretch," replied Julian ; " I am aware of the interpretation you, 
and such as you, give to that word, but I have been taught to read it 
differently. I will protect her while she's worth protecting ; not as 
your class are wont to do, first hunt down virtue, and then by fostering 
vice, insult our better feelings and our sense of right by calling it 
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pJX)tectioii. I crave your pardon, madam/ said Julian, turning 
towards Sebina, '^ for this seeming want of courtesy to you, and aft^ 
all l^t has this instant past, I know that this must be my last visit 
here: and by what has fallen, although in merest hints, from his 
lordship's lips, but which I could not but feel were meant at me, I— 
but I will not touch on that ; no, no, it may have been a just rebuke 
of vanity and foUy — ^but 'tis past. Come, Marian, come." 

Marian looked towards Sebina, who said, 

" Yes, go ; for although you had, I know not why, created in my 
mind a strong feeling of kindness towards you, your connexion with 
that unfortunate young man," — Julian looked astounded — ^^will en- 
tirely prevent our intended arrangement. And oh, young woman, if 
it be not too late, beware in time of your danger in associating with 
one, whose every step leads but to certain ruin." 

*' I cannot comprehend the meaning of your words, madam," replied 
Julian ; '< but time will show, perchance, that she is safer with her 
poor and humble friend, than others may be with their lordly suitors." 
Saying this, Julian, with the trembling Marian in his hand, left the 
room — and very nobly he looked, and very proudly he felt ; but poor 
fellow, he was almost driven to madness, for as he closed the door, he 
heard Lord Charles burst into a violent fit of laughter, and he just 
distinguished the word "./Wtfifer." 

How fortunate did Lord Charles regard himself, in having so 
opportunely paved the way by traducing Julian to Sebina ; her mind 
having been poisoned against him, it mattered little what vile accusa- 
tion he might utter regarding her lover — ^for who could believe so bad 
a person ? No one. 

•Lord Charles found it a very easy task to trump up a story about 
Marian, and so well did he accomplish this part of his villany, that 
Sebina looked upon him as the very impersonation of virtue, and 
blessed her stars for sending her such a guardian angel to protect her 
from the wickedness of the world. Lord Charles this day ventured 
to make his open declaration of unalterable love ; and having quietly 
dropped a tear, as he slightly mentioned the illness, as he feared fatal 
illness, of his relation the DUKE ! Sebina felt her heart open towards 
him, and after due coyness permitted him to HOPE ! 

Julian, as Marian clung closely to his arm, could not help feeling a 
peculiar sensation, which he found difficult clearly to account for ; he 
looked down at her, and as their eyes met, he plainly read in hers how 
grateful the poor girl felt for his defence of her. I think there is no 
power woman possesses over man so great as that of dependance ; his 
heart must be very adamantine indeed, who does not feel a thrill of 
kindness, of affection, for her who depends entirely on him ; it is there- 
fore not to be wondered at, that, at this precise moment, Julian felt more 
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than ever kindly towards the gentle Marian, for never did mdden'si 
silent eloquence more plainly tell a youth how dependent she was on 
him. As they returned home, Marian entreated, implored, that 
Julian would never take further notice of Lord Charles ; she trembled 
for what might happen, in consequence of having so bad and so power- 
ful an enemy. Julian allayed her fears, as far as he could do, without 
making a decided promise not to chastise his lordship upon the first 
fitting occasion; and as the fitting occasion would continue to flit 
before his imagination, he once more inwardly blessed the name of 
Gristlelungs. 

Julian was greatly perplexed in endeavouring to discover what the 
true meaning could have been of Lord Charles's words, and also of 
the contemptuous expression that played upon SebinaV features, as 
she listened to his lordship's insults ; for Julian was convinced that 
they were intended as insults to himself. Li propounding this subject 
^ to Marian, he was soon made fully aware that his conjectures were 
but too painfully correct. Marian related to him all she had heard 
fall from the lips of Sebina. 

Oh, pride ! oh, wounded pride ! what an alchymist thou art to 
human feelings ! Hope, by thy transmutation, in a moment changes 
to despair, joy into sorrow, love into hate. 

Julian felt as if his face had been on fire, as he heard of the deri- 
sion to which his love had given birth. 

"Laughed at me, did she I" said poor Julian, bitterly. "It only 
proves how heartless she must be herself; for to my thinking, an 
honest man's love, however humble he may be, is a subject better 
fitted for respect, than for contempt or laughter — ^but she shall find 
that others can laugh as well as she. Oh, Marian, what would I liot 
give at this moment," said Julian, with unbelievable simplicity, *' were 
you but of noble birth ; were you so, I'd marry you to-morrow, and 
then whose would the laugh be, Eh ! " 

Marian smiling sweetly, said, " Not mine, I fear, Julian, for few 
marriages end in happiness, that begin in spite." 

" I don't mean that, dear Marian," replied Julian, who blushed for 
the awkward compliment he had paid the poor girl ; ** I don't mean 
that — I don't on my soul : and upon my soul I don't know what I 
mean — ^I wish I did. Ah, Marian, you told me I was mad to think 
about her, and so I was, but I felt it was a madness that would never 
end but in death — death!" Marian loqked afinghted. "Yes," he 
went on, " in the death of Love ; it is gone — she has killed it. Ridi- 
cule is Love's sexton — she has employed him, and has buried it for 
ever." 

Julian felt double mortification ; for he was terribly annoyed that 
Marian, in whose eyes he ever wished to appear at least worthy o^ 
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respect, should have been the bearer of his doom : but so sweetlj, so 
kindlj, did she give into every little whim arising from his then 
excited feelings, that he began to hold up his head again, and to 
believe that he had not made quite the contemptible figure, before 
Marian, that he at first feared. She had bj nature, the peculiar 
power of making those who approached her, feel a degree of satisfaction 
with themselves, which, we suspect, is the principal charm that 
engenders friendship. No man ever likes another, who is alw^js 
making him feel little within himself. Marian had so completely 
allayed all Julian's painful feelings by the time they reached their 
abode, that he began to fancy he had not felt so comfortable, and even 
happy, for a great length of time, as he then did. 

We must now revert to the sealed paper left by the old French 
emigrant, and so strangely addressed, <' To my son, Julian De 
Clifford ! " 

It appeared, from the contents of this document, that the family of 
the poor old man had formerly been of consequence in his native land, 
but brought to ruin by the French Revolution. The guillotine had 
done its bloody work amongst his relations, until, as he said, he 
believed he had no tie of blood, or that blood had left him, upon 
earth : he had therefore adopted Julian De Clifford as his son and 
heir, in consequence of Julian's unceasing care for age and poverty. 
" My poor boy," the contents read, "I leave you all I possess in this 
world-^a chance ! There are estates I believe should be mine, if 
right were rendered rightfully ; but the poor in France are, like the 
poor in your own country, not rich enough to buy justice. My name 
is not that by which you have known me, Montaign, but Eduard de 
Savigne. I changed it, for it was too weak a pride for a man bom to 
adversity, as I was, to encourage, — ^I mean, that of being looked upon 
as a noble beggar : but know that I am by right the Marquis de 
Savigne. The title goes with the estates, and one day, if Heaven 
80 will it, that title may be yours." 

William Grubbins and James Snuffy felt a little mortified to think, 
that Julian should have found anybody in the world as willing as 
themselves to be&iend their boy, therefore, took the greatest pains to 
convince Julian that there was nothing in it at all. '' Thousands and 
thousands," they said, "of such cases occurred every day, but nothing 
ever came of 'em." 

Julian inwardly thought very differently, and the title of Mabquis 
now had a double charm to his ear. "Perhaps Sebina," thought 
he, "may one day find that she has laughed at a Marquis." Now, 
though he felt this^ it was not with the most distant idea of ever 
loving her again — ^no, no, ridicule is not so easily forgotten, and is 

N£V£B FORGIVEN I 
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Not long after Jafian had returned, and was sitting between the 
two beds of his uncles, who were both laid up with the gout, and, in 
spite of all his efibrts to amuse them and beguile them of their pains, 
was sinking into a very mdancholj mood, he was aroused hj the 
sudden entrance of Mr. Jobber Gristleinngs. 

''Lord bless us, what a thing it is to be a scholard," said Gristle- 
lungs, seating himself right upon the goutj leg of Grubbins, who 
uttering a cry of pain, caused Jobber to start across to the other 
couch, where he inflicted a like wrong upon the foot of poor Snuify. 
When the two old men had somewhat recovered from the excruciating 
effects of Jobber*s friendly visits — ^his friendship proved yery unlike 
Moore's, for the latter asserts '<it leaves no sting behind," which was 
just the reverse of what they found it — ^Mr. Gristlelungs explained the 
reason of his popping in. 

'' Lord bless us, what a thing it is to be a scholard," he repeated ; 
'' now had I been a French scholard, I needn't a come bothering here 
to get Julian to read this advertisement, but perhaps his trouble may 
not be altogether thrown away. Day after day have I seen this 
foreign lingo in the paper, but it never before occurred to me to read 
it, because I couldn't ; but my gall coming in from school — SaM, said 
I, come tip us a bit of your French laming, for it's no use paying 
fourpence a week extra for polite litternmture, unless you can make a 
use on't. Well Sail couldn't make any great fist at it, but she says 
it is certainly all about something, and Tve no doubt she's right ; and 
she sartainly pronounced the name, and unc<»nmon well she did pro- 
nounce it, of the Mar-quiss-dee-Savig-ny, — and isn't that the name of 
your old dead Frenchman, who left Julian such lots of m<Miey, over 
the left ? There boy, read it yourself, and let us into the r^htsnabouts 
of it." Saying this, he placed a newspaper in Julian's hand. 

The advertisement was long, and in the French language ; it went 
on to state, that, the Marquis de Savigne having died without heirs, 
the long pending difficulties, which prevented the Grovemknent from 
restoring the estates to the representatives of the original holders, 
were removed ; and should the former claimant, Eduard de Savigne^ 
be still living, or his representative, heir, or assign, be ft>rtiicoming, 
the estates and title would be forthwith rendered up. Applicati(m was 
to be made to Jules Renard, Avocat, Rue de la Paix, h, Paris. 

The reader may easily imagine the bustle that instantly ^isned. ' 
Both the old quarrelling friends suddenly sat bolt upright kk their 
beds, and, but for the gout, would have undoubtedly danced about the 
room in their shirts, so delighted were they, at even the distant 
prospect of a chance of fortune for their dear boy. And it was set 
dpwn as a most remarkable thing, and one worthy of bdng recorded, 
that during the whole of that evening, although they several times 
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quarrelled, neither one nor the other ever uttered those heart-rending 
words, "Ah, you'll be happy enough when I'm dead in my grave." 
This omission appeared to Julian as «o unnatural, that he could iio4 
but regard it as a bad omen— * we shall see I 

Julian, in the midst of all his delight at the promised good fortune^ 
did not forget poor Biarian. " Bless her dear gentle heart," said he, 
to himself: ''what shall I do for her, poor girl? Ill settle a rieh 
dower upon her, get her a noble husband, and — ^no, I think she would 
be much happier unmarried ; and besides, there's plenly of time to 
settle what I will do for her when I am really the Marquis." 

He sought out Marian, and found her alone. 

At first she believed he was slightly deranged, so elated was he, and 
so ridiculously did he go on, for he kept from her the truth fi)r some 
time, that he might enhance the pleasure she must feel^ when he 
revealed his promised hope of greatness. When he did tell her, he 
was thunderstricken by her reception of the news ; she. fixed her eyes 
upon him, but uttered not a word, then suddenly burst into a flood of 
tears. 

The truth was, Hiat Marian had never felt real despair till now. 

Wh3st Julian remained poor as herself, Love ever beguiled h^, 
leading her on by the beaecm light of hope ; but now, she £eAi at onee, 
that should he become great, the poor work girl, Marian, had nought 
to do but die — unloved, unpitied. 

Julian, litde eomprefaending her true feelings, upbraided her with . 
want of affection towards him, not to rejoice at his bright^iing pros* 
pects. ** You should not be envious, Marian," he said ; "for if good 
fortune come not to ourselves, we should never feel angry because she 
has preferred calMng upon our friends. You may depend upon it, I 
am not so selfish, as to let my litte sister, Marian, go without a shares 
if good should come of it." 

" Oh, Julian," exclaimed Marian, " how deeply, how crueUy you 
wrong my feeMngs ; feelings, alas, that you will never know — ^I meui, 
will never understand — ^they are a woman's feelings. J£ my whole 
life's sa<»>ifice could bring you happiness, that sacrifice were yours — 
at least, it should have been, whilst you could be poor Marian's 
brother ; but when high station, fame, and fortime, contend to claim 
you for their own, the mockery of our pretended tie of love must 
straight be broken— liie humble with the humble may in honour 
friendship find, but not the ^eat and lowly. 'Tis this, and only this, 
that made me weep. For oh, how truly do I feel, that as you more 
and more shall gain the power to be my friend, the more and more 
youHl lose the power of being such. No, Julian, no— the day tiiat 
joins you to your grealaiess, ue^er^ you for ever from poor Maxaan." ^ 
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This speecby so unexpected by Julian, was a terrible blow to bis 
anticipated J07. It had never struck him, until he now as plainly 
saw, as did Marian herself, that his change of position must also 
change the relationship between himself and his early friend. He 
was not quite so sure now that happiness lay in exalted station. 
What might have happened, in his present excited state, who could 
tell, had not the sweet voice of Miss Grrubsby reminded them, that 
Marian was not yet quite released from the holy thraldom of her 
saintly mistress. 

Miss Grubsby, being determined to make a deep impression upon 
Marian, ere she left her, by letting her know what enormous power 
the dear Mr. Buglevoice had over the female mind, insisted that, for 
this night, her workwoman should attend with her and the little inno- 
cents at a certain chapel : for be it known, that Marian had hitherto 
almost invariably offered up her prayers at the Church, where she 
had formerly been heard singing as a charity girl. Great glee was 
in the workroom this evening, for, to the twenty little girls, there 
were twenty little holidays. Any freak of this sort, was hailed with 
delight by the workgirls of Miss Grubsby. " No work ! and weren't 
they dressed out I I should think so, a little bit." What lady, I mean 
saintly lady, could resist becoming a customer of Miss Grubsby, when 
she saw more than twenty instances of such devotion, and such 
FASHION I ! I There was one more reason for ^Hhe little innocents" 
being delighted with these occasional evening meetings, and it was 
this. Miss Grubsby invariably became so excited by the beauty and 
exquisitely chastising eloquence of that dear man, Mr. Buglevoice, 
.that she always felt called upon to faint away ; and in order that she 
migbt fully recover herself before she returned home, she was pre- 
vailed upon by that ** dear man," to remain until after tea at his 
private domicile, and then he himself protected her to her residence ; 
so that the little innocents returned alone, or were supposed to do so, 
— ^but of their little innocent ways, unfortunately, no correct record 
has been kept. 

It had been our intention to have given a full and particular 
account of the Buglevoice lecture ; for in truth, this night, it was a 
lecturcy and read to one of his congregation, whom he had discovered 
to be a poor widowed actress. At least a hundred of his saint-like 
female auditors (some with rouge upon their cheeks), had been duly 
prepared for this charitable exhibition, and therefore placed themselves 
in the most delightful situations, where they might stare the intended 
victim out of countenance, as she listened to the denunciations against 
her class, in this condemned sermon : but such indecent ravings of 
these unchristian men — ^for no man can be christian without mercy*— 
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are too disgusting to dwell upon. It were better for such canting 
hypocrites, did they read more playB, and there they might learn, that 

** Mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from Heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless'd ; 
It blesses him that gires, and him that takes." 

We will merely add, that the lecture was wonderfully admired — ^that 
the actress felt the insult acutely — that Miss Grubsby waited until 
the very last word before she fainted, in order that she might not lose 
a glimpse of the pain that was being endured. The ^' little innocents" 
all enjoyed themselves in their own peculiar ways, as they returned 
without their mistress ; but Marian was retained by Miss Grubsby, 
because Mr. Buglevoice having a young man of the same stamp as 
himself upon a visit, it was requisite this good young man should 
have some one to communicate with, and Miss Grubsby was one of 
those who very properly understand that ^^ three are always bad 
company." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



" 0, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now shews all the beauty of the sun. 
And by and by a cloud takes all away." 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 



A CLOUD had most assuredly taken all away from the bright sun of 
Julian's SpsiNaof love — ^but, fortunately for us poor mortals, there is 
a SuHMBR in the heart's affections too. Ah, would Uiat we could 
stay our pen at that sweet word, and never have to write down it3 
Winter's chill ! 

So thoroughly Jiad the breath of ridicule nipped the first rosebud 
on Julian's .tree of love, which he had planted in his boyish hearty 
than he felt, could he ever hope to see a full-blown fiower there, he 
must at once tear up the present useless root, and thus leave room for 
new affections' growth. 

In what a different light did he now view his past fancies; h% 
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almost blushed it his ownoonoeit andfoUj: but» althoiigh he flattered 
himself it was his wisdom which enabled him so easily to forget one, 
he had so long imagined it would be impossible ever to forget, believe 
me, it was the laugh — ^the sneer — the determination not to be longer 
an objeet of contempt^ that acted far more powerfully than twenty- 
times his better sense ooold have done, to make him relinquish his 
hopeless passion. Fortunately, too, for his present happiness, had the 
unexx>ected apparition of riches, and even greatness, burst upon his 
view exactly at this moment, and thus filled up at once the void, that 
otherwise had doubtless been left in his mind. He was now all 
activity, all preparation for a journey to Paris — not a moment was 
to be lost. Oh, what a peculiar thrill of delight flew through his 
hearty as he received his passport, that was to protect him in a foreign 
land. It is an epoch in a youth's mind, that of going abroad for the 
first time, not easily to be forgotten ; and then to be going too upon 
such an errand ! 

"Perhaps," — ^he kept repeating the word ^^ perhaps/* for he was 
afraid, even young as he was, to feel quite certain that such good 
fortune was in store for him^ — " Yes, perhaps, to be ennobled ! " Oh, 
it was enough to turn his bndn. ** Marquis! Marquis!" said he, as he 
lay in the dead of the night ruminating upon his coming journey ; 
"why that's next to a Duke I" and he sat bolt upright in his bed as 
he said it. " It is a most extraordinary thing," he went on, " that human 
beings always sigh for that which is forbidden them : here, now I am 
to be— I mean perhaps to be — a nobleman, Marian appears a thousand 
times more amiable, more indi^>ensable to me, than ever. What a 
diflierent turn of mind she must possess to that of Sebina — Ladt^ Sebina 
— rfor I do not remember that Marian ever laughed at me in her life : 
how I am honourably to provide for her, poor girl, Fm sure I don't 
know. My uncles, they are easily settled. I shall build them a beau- 
tiful double cottage in the Swiss style, yes, it shall be in the Swiss 
style, dose to my own chateau ; indeed so close, that every morning, 
as I look from my bedroom window, I shall be able to see their dear 
old faces smiling upon me from theirs ! But this does not provide for 
Marian, and she must certainly not be forgotten ; let me s ee - l et me 
see — ^I have it I yes, that will do. If uncles can have n^hews with- 
out any relationship, why, I should Mke to know, may they not have 
nieces too. As I have been their nephew, she can be their niece ; I 
can settle a fortune upon them, and they shall provide for her — that 
will do capitally. And then — and then " — ^he b^an to doze — ^"Pll 
build a castle— yes Fll build a castle " — " In the air," siukI the voice 
of Sleep, as she flew through his brain on her dreamy wings : and 
thus ended, for the time, Julian's wonderful plans for the fotnre. 

On the evening of the next day, Julian, having csffeMly tied up 
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with red tape eyery little piece of paper that had belonged to the late 
heir to the house of Savigne — ^the will, the letter to himself— the 
necessary documents to prove the death of the old man, and others to 
prove that the bearer, Julian De Clifford, was the party meant in the 
said will — and indeed everything he thought requisite to ensure his 
success, he placed them in a new carpet bag» and with very little else, 
including a pocket diary-*for no youth ever went abroad for the first 
time without a diary,-— he took his farewell of his early friends. 

Never did youth start upon a journey, bearing with him more good 
wishes, nor had ever more siqoere prayers offered up for his safety, 
than didJulian De Clifford. The two loving quarrellers would have 
danced again, but for the gout, so delighted had they now taught 
themselves to feel at their boy's new prospects. The only really sad 
heart was Marian's — she saw all through a different medium ; and Bfi 
he turned the comer of the street, and thus was hidden from her sight, 
she felt as though she had for ever bidden farewell to hope. 

^^Bemember^" said Jobber Gristlelungs, for he had insisted upon 
carrying Julian's carpet bag as far as the mail coach office — for there 
was a mail then to Dover,— ^^ Bemember, my dear boy, if any of 
those Mounseers comes any of their fun with you, don't you forget 
the UitHe teazer,* — promise me that, boy, and then I shall think 
you're safe." 

Julian made the required promise, and was soon mounted upon the 
coach, for the weather being warm, he had preferred riding outside, 
and having had his fingers nearly gelatinized, by what was intended 
for a friendly squeeze from the hand of Jobber Gristklungs, he found 
himself fiying along towards Dover. 

We will now leave Julian for awhile^ and shift the scene to the 
coffee-room of one of the inns at Canterbury. It was very late, but 
from an adjoining rocon there issued such a sound ai boisterous mer- 
riment, that it would have required a very powerful imagination 
indeed to have persuaded one's self that all tiie inmates were at rest. 
Bing, ring, ring — ^bravo, bravo, bravo— clatter, clatter, clatter— were 
heard in rapid succession ; and then, a rather unsteady clerkish-look- 
ing man, coming from the inner room, most vehemently demanded 
where tbe waiter was. 

" Waiter ! waiter I whe];e the devil are you ?" he bawled out The 
waiter appearing, the clerkish-looking man shook a piece of bell rope 
in his face, and went on, '^ this is a pretty inn, isn't it, where the bell 
pulls are so rotten, that one night's carouse wears them out, and 
compels a gentleman to make a bell of his own mouth. Where's the 
other bowl of punch?" he roared out. 

"Why, lor sir,", replied the waiter; "I didn't know you wanted 
another ; you've had six half-guinea bowls already I" 
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*^ Six ! ** said the derkish-lookiiig man, — ^^ Six ! Do jou know, sir, 
who 70a are trealiiig with this disrespect ? do 70a know who are in 
the other room ?" 

^' Certainly, sir," said the waiter. ** They are a jmrty of County 
Magistrates, who have heen sapping together, to bid good bye to one 
of their parly, whom they are going to send to Botany Bay." 

** Sydney, sir ! " said the clerkish-looking man, with an anthoritatiye 
frown. " Sydney, in New South Wales, not Botany Bay, if you 
please. And in case you don't know who I am, Fll tell you. My 
name, sir, is Filkins I head clerk, that is, derk who finds the head, 
for the aforesaid magistrate, now going to Sydney, in New South 
Wales : and mind we don't catch you there, or — Oh, here is the other 
bowl of punch !" Saying this, he followed the bowl of punch into 
the next room, and closed the door. 

He had scarcely been gone a minute, before a new comer arrived. 
He was a tall young man, with very handsome features ; he wore a 
great coat of a rather peculiar make — ^it was a heavy brown loose 
driving coat, with pearl buttons, whose size nearly resembled small 
saucers, on each of which was engraved a sporting subject ; he wore 
a large red handkerchief carelessly around his neck ; his hair was 
bhick as jet, as was his rather large moustache ; and in his hand he car- 
ried a carpet bag. 

" When will the mail be up ?" he said, in a tone intended to be that 
evincing perfect ease, but, to a discriminating ear, it sounded like 
anxiety, if not fear. 

*^ Ahnost directly," replied the waiter. 
'' Secure me a place, and let me know the instant it arrives." 
'' Yes, sir," said the waiter, and the stranger was left alone. 
'^ Thus far, I have eluded pursuit," said he, as he disencumbered 
himself of the large kerchief and great coat, and throwing them across 
the back of a chair, he continued : '^ If I can but once get the chan- 
nel between us, they may go whistle for G-rindley, the smasher, 
the renowned forger^ as the papers love to call me. If Fm caught, 
it's true they can't scrag me, I mean for what they know against me, 
but transportation for life does not suit very well with the feelings of 
a gentleman." He looked at himself in the glass, and smiling, said, 
** Fools, they had me once, and let me go, because my hair was black 
instead of brown, and because they found me with this pair of lady 
catchers on;" saying which, he removed his moustaches, but fancying 
he heard an approach, immediately replaced them. He listened for a 
moment, and then went on, — *^ I wish I could have dyed my eyes, but 
that's impossible; light blue eyes and jet black hair seldom go together — 
no matter, my eyes must look out for themselves. Hark ! yes it is— it 
is the mail coach horn; now then for France, and a new world to live in.'' 
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He seized up his carpet bag, and was just taking hold of his great 
coat and kerchief, when a loud crash was heard without, as the coach 
rattled up to the^door. 

" The devil 1" he exclaimed, " no accident I trust to the coach ; an 
hour's delay now may fix me for life." He was ahnost immediately 
made aware that his worst fears were correct : the coach had met with 
an accident at the very door, and would delay it from starting again 
for at least half an hour, if not for much longer. 

He was muttering an oath between his teeth, when the waiter 
showed in Julian De Clifford. 

Julian was shivering terribly, for he not having calculated that a 
warm day is frequently followed by a cold night, had not prepared 
himself, as a more experienced traveller would have done, against the 
chilling effects of journeying all night. 

The stranger eyed Julian most minutely ; and, like all who have 
seen much of the world, could read at a glance, that De Clifford was 
but a tyro in regard to knowledge of this world's villanies. Perhaps, 
two young men never before came in contact, nvore alike in age, in 
figure, cast of features, or general bearing, or more unlike in mind, 
than these two. The one all openness, all candour, all kindness ; the 
other, closeness, duplicity, and want of heart. But the reader will 
not wonder so greatly at this difference, when we state that the first, 
as he already knows, was educated beneath the kindly watchful care 
of dear old Snufiy and Cobler Bill (humble, indeed, but good and 
honest) ; the other had imbibed his every turn of thought in the dank 
vaults, the secret abode of vice, wherein, Marian had, now many years 
before, seen him holding the lantern to light the murderers' steps, as 
Graph and his companion carried the body away for burial beneath 
the waters of the Thames. 

It is perhaps not forgotten by the reader, that when Marian first 
beheld Julian De Clifford on the staircase of the church, she starting, 
shuddered; for he so closely resembled the fair-haired boy in the vaults, 
that at first sight they appeared to be one and the same. The likeness 
had continued with continuing years, we mean in outward form ; and 
had it not been that the one still had the light flowing locks which 
nature had bestowed, and the other black hair and black moustaches, 
the offspring of art, there would have been little difficulty in mistaking 
the one for the other. 

^* You seem cold, sir," said Grindley, addressing Julian. *^ Pm an 
old traveller, although perhaps as young in years as yourself, and if 
you would follow the advice of experience, you wx)uld at once restore 
the circulation of your blood by a little brandy." 

"Perfect wisdom," said the waiter. "Ill bring you some di- 
rectly." 
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''Do wo^ said Julian; ''and ako sometbing to eat^ for the night 
air has made me aa hungry aa it has made me cold.'* 

'' An excellent idea," observed Grrindlej ; and surrejing Julian <moe 
more from head to foot, he appeared to have settled in his mind, that, 
as the delay was inevitable, he might as well, if it were only to keep 
his hand in, practise a little in his usual calling, and make his new 
companion his victim, were it but to the extent of a trifling pound or 
two. 

" An excellent idea," he repeated ; " and as we must remain here 
for a time, if this gentleman will permit me, we will take a little 
snack of supper together." 

" With all my heart," replied Julian ; " and believe me, sir, it will 
be quite a treat to converse with a human being, for during the 
whole of the night I have not spoken a word ; for the coachman, my 
only companion, seemed inclined to talk of nothing but what in no 
way interests me — smoking, and horses." 

"How very odd," rejoined Grindley, "that you should dislike 
smoking, and take no interest in horse-flesh; why that is exactly my 
case, I detest smoking" — the lying rascal, for at that moment his 
pocket was half filled with cigars ; — ^" and as to the stable, it is as out 
of my way as is a nunnery. Oh, here's the brandy ; now take a fool's 
advice, ha, ha, which is the same as saying take mine, and swallow a 
good draught, it will do no harm such a cold night." 

As he said this, he half filled a tumbler for hiinself, but as he put 
it to his lips, he turned away, and the contents of the glass were under 
the grate in an instant; but this was not seen by Julian, who filling 
a wine glass nearly to the brim, swallowed it off. 

In a few minutes more, Julian found himself sitting, quite in a 
chatty mood, opposite Grindley, eating a hearty supper, and perfectly 
delighted with the conversation of his new companion. 

Julian De Clifford was at once prepossessed in favour of his friend, 
on account of his not allowing the covers to be removed, until he had 
stood up, and with hands placed reverently together, had murmured, 
what Julian had no doubt was a grace ; it is true he did not catch a 
single word, but at the end said Amen^ and set down Grindley, in his 
own mind, as a very superior young man. 

"I hope," said Grindley, "that what I have just dcme, coincidefi 
with your sentiments ? Young men of our ages, in the present day, 
are rather too fond of neglecting proper observances, but a good deal 
depends upon the way people have been brought up : perhaps, sir, you 
may not have had the advantage of having a clergyman for a father, 
as I have had, and may therefore view these things in a different 
light. I have more than once wished I had followed the church, 
instead of entering the army — ^heigho I but it's too late now. The 
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Bev. MB. — ^would hare sounded pleasanter to my ears, than CAP- 
TAIN— Johnson." 

Julian was more and more charmed with Grindlej, alias Captain 
Johnson, at every speech. Not a sentiment uttered bj Julian, but 
was echoed by Captain Johnson ; never, indeed, were two mind% 
appai^ntly, as Lady Snoozle would have believed she had origi- 
nally expressed it, — "so justly formed to meet by nature." It 
was by no means difficult, .aided by the effects of the brandy, 
sundry draughts o^ strong ale, and rather more wine than Julian was 
accustomed to, for Grindley to worm out of him who he was, what he 
was, where he was going, and what for. 

"Dare I take a liberty with you, Mr. De Clifford? Yes I will, 
although I may even offend you by so doing. You are very young ia 
this world's ways. Be more guarded, my dear sir — fortunately, I am 
an open hearted plain-spoken young soldier, and although not perhaps 
a year older than yourself, have, from my different position in life, 
learned much. Be particularly guarded against strangers : now, for 
instance, you don't know me; I may be a rogue — perhaps I am, perhaps 
I am — but to set your mind easy as to my respectability, there is my 
card;" then taking an Army List from his pocket, " liiere," said he, 
"that is my name, Alfred Johnson — ^you see I have just obtained my 
company; Major Johnson, there, of the 43rd, that's my uncle, and the 
old Colonel of the Blues, you see, that's my grandfather. I have not 
mentioaed these circumstances out of ostentation, but just to make you 
feel satisfied that you have not confided in a worthless person. Are 
you fond of Champagne ? " 

" Not a drop for me," replied Julian, who began to feel a little un- 
steady in the head, so quickly had Grindley filled glass after glass, and, 
upon one pretext or another, had tempted Julian to drink them. 

Grindley, considering Julian's good looks and youth, made up his 
min$l that he must be in love, so said, " Yes, w.e will just have a 
pint between us. There is one health I never drink but in Cham- 
pagne; we won't mention names," — and then he smiled at Julian — 
"no^ no^ but we will drink this glass — ^to her we love bestP^^ Then 
standing up> and looking with a smile at the ceiling, he placed his 
left hand upon his heart, and swallowed off a bumper at a draught. 

Julian attempted to do the same, but, at the moment, he could not 
make up his mind who it was he did love best. He thought of Sebina 
—•but she had ridiculed his love : and then he thought of Marian-^ 
she, dear girl, had never laughed at him, so he felt convinced it must 
be Marian he loved better than any one else, and therefore drank her 
health with delight. 

Captain Johnson was charmed to find that their roads lay exactly 
in-the same direction, for he was on his way to Paris, and was in quite 
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as great a hnny as Julian to get there. He declared be was peffectly 
acqaainted with the Advocate, Benard, whom Jolian was to seek in 
Paris ; and told De Cliffiivd, that this was the onljone of the name to be 
trusted; ''there are bmidreds of Benards in Parisy" said be, ''and sly 
ones, indeed, they are. 

" So an jonr hppes lie within that carpet bag ? I most own I 
think jon are over caieJcss ; suppose^ now, that bag were lost?" 

"Then I shoold be lost too," replied Jolian ; "at least aU mj hopes 
— and money, by the by, for there are all my savings, a fifty-pound 
note. I was silly not to get it changed in London ; I shall find some 
difficulty here, I have no doubt, and I almost fear without it I have 
hardly enough to pay for this supper ; we have spent more than I 
expected. I wish I had not drunk so much, I can scarcely stand. 

Julian b^an to feel in his pockets for what money he had there, 
when Grindley observed, 

" Make youPBclf easy upon the score of money, my purse is yours 
until we get to Paris : or, if you'd rather, why give me your note, and 
m change it at once for you, I always travel well provided." 

" My dear friend," said Julian, going across to Grii|dley, and taking 
his hand between his own most affectionately, for he felt all the loving 
brotherhood of drink upon him ; "you are indeed a friend. I shall be 
greatly obliged by the ch-a-n-ge." 

He took out his keys, and unlocking the carpet bag, produced the 
fifty-pound note from a pocket book, and returning, rather unsteadily 
towards the table, handed it to Grindley. " And there," said Grind- 
ley, counting out some notes, " there is a ten, and eight ^ves," 

At this moment a great hurra-ing was heard in the next room, and 
the door opening, Pilkins' head was just seen/ as he bawled out — 
"Waiter! where is that other bowl of punch?" A waiter hurried 
across the room with one, and the door was again closed. When the 
waiter returned, Grindley enquired who the jolly party were in the 
adjoining apartment, and was rather staggered on being informed it 
was a number of magistrates. 

Grindley began to be very uneasy at the delay the repairs of the 
coach occasioned, and Julian, feeling very uncomfortable on account 
of the wine he had taken, said he would go and enquire about the 
coach, as the fresh air would do him good,* and at the same time he 
would pay their bill. " Do so," said Grindley, " and we can settle 
with one another afterwards." 

The moment Julian's back was turned, Grindley said, " That's a 
fine young chap, but sappy, damned sappy. I've got his note, which 
is better than nothing ; but I ought to do more with such a tool." He 
sat across his chair, with his face towards the back, and began to rock 
himself, as he appeared to be turning over a number of schemes in 
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his mind. " ]E)gady if that could be accomplished," at laat he exclaimed, 
starting up, as if some bright thought had flashed suddenly across his 
mind. " And why not ? They know him no more than they know 
me. The whole affair appears to depend upon documental evidence 
alone, and he who has that has alL By heavens, he has left the bag 
unlocked i and there lie the keys too I K I succeed in this, what will 
the lads of the village say then ? ha, ha. — ^Where are your Sheppards 
and your Claude du Yals ? — ^let them, when my name shall be men- 
tioned after this, hide their diminished heads i but not a moment must 
be lost — not an instant." 

So nimble fingered was Grindley, from long habit of picking 
pockets, and such innocent amusements, that ere the glibest tongue of 
a scolding wife could have numbered up a hundred, the whole contents 
of the two carpet bags had changed their places. De Clifford's note 
he placed carefully in the pocket book he ha^ taken from Julian's bag, 
and then deposited it in his own waistcoat pocket. He carefully locked 
both the carpet bags, and taking the key of his own from^off his steel 
ring, exchanged it £>r the key of Julian's ; then throwing Julian's 
keys upon the ground where they had been lying, seated himself 
Gooly to write down memoranda of every little circumstance that 
Julian had unwittingly disclosed to him. '' Now Mercury, god of 
thieves, befriend me this time," said Grindley, with mock solemnity, 
^' and then we are quits for alL" 

At this moment Julian returned, with the agreeable information of the 
coach being again ready to start, but said .the night was uncommonly 
cold. Here Captain Johnson's kindness came into play again. ^* I 
insist upon your wearing my great coat," said he, '' and this warm 
kerchief too ; my place, it appears, must be an inside one, so that I 
shall be obliged to you to take charge of them for me." 

Julian was soon equipped in the coat, and all being ready, the 
boots came for the carpet bags, and the two young men left the inn 
together. As they quitted* the room, Pilkins' head was again seen 
from the inner room, and again was he bawling, " Waiter ! where is 
4;hat other bowl of punch ?" 

Scarcely five minutes had elapsed, before the loud smacking of a 
whip, and the rumbling' of a post-chaise, were heard at the inn door. 
The occupants of this'- chaise, were a Bow Street officer, and an 
elderly gentleman in black, carefully muffled up against the night air. 
While the ostlers were changing the horses, the officer and the elderly 
gentleman in black entered the coffee room ; the one for a glass of 
' lamb's wool,' to keep the cold from out his chest — the other, for a 
biscuit and a little anniseed. While the old gentleman in black was 
sipping his cordial, the officer, taking a large printed bill out of his 
pockety stuck it up with four wafers against the wainscot, $.t the same 
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time enquiring of the waiter if he had seen any one on that road 
answering the description. 

The bill was headed £100. rewabd ! and purpOTted to promise the 
said reward to any one who would apprehend, or cause to be appre- 
hended, a person, sometimes going by the name of Grindley — alias 
Blockey, and half a dozen other aliases. It described him as being 
about ^ve feet eleven inches in height, fair complexion, blue eyes, 
light brown hair, gentleman-like exterior, and about twenty or two 
and twenty years of age. "It was," the bill said, "believed, that 
when he left town, he wore a heavy brown great coat, with very 
peculiar pearl buttons, of an enormous size." 

« And if I were to find the fellow," said boots, who had just come 
to announce the chaise being ready, "should I have all that tin ?" 

" Certainly you would," replied the officer ! " and that gentleman, 
Mr. Dumps, from the bank, will guarantee it, won't you Mr. Dumps." 

The old gentleman in black nodded his head assentingly, as he 
swallowed off the last drop of his anniseed. 

" Then blow me if my fortune isn't made," exclaimed boots. " Not 
ten minutes ago I assisted him upon the mail, for he was, I think, 
rather lushy ; if we pop into the chaise, we shall knab him in a jiffey, 
for the mail stays a few minutes at the end of the town for the bags." 

" Go it, then, my tulip," said the officer, hurrying the old gentleman 
in black out of the room ; " and well show the smashing neddy, that 
the rummy beak. Jack PoUcat, is not to be queered with impoonyoon- 
ity, dammy I" 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



** It doth appear you are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law, your exposition 
Hath be^i most sound." 

MerchafU qf Venice. 



"Bravo, bravo, bravo !" roared out some dozen magisterial voices, as 
one of their party concluded a beautifully turned period ; when silence 
was again restored, the speaker resumed — 
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" Yes, gentlemen, I repeat it — ^I am sure you will all be transported 
<— jesy transported to hear that government has discovered mj 
merits, and I am at last to meet with mj deserts, for I am to be sent 
to Botany Bay — ^ 

" Bravo ! bravo ! bravo ! " 

<< And in conclusion — and in conclusion — and in conclusion, I will 
finish—'* 

"Bravo ! bravo ! ! bravol 1 1 bravo III!" 

" Finish by saying — by sayings — " 

" I beg your pardon," exclaimed the master of the inn, as he came 
bustling into the room, his face beaming with wonderful importance. 
"Beg your pardon, gentlemen, beg your pardon, but an extraordinary 
thing has just occurred ; Mr. FoUcat, the active officer from Bow 
Street, and Mr. Dumps from the Bank, have caught a notorious 
swindler, and would be much obliged for your warrant to remove him 
at once to London." 

" Now, brother magistrates," said the chairman, " we may indeed 
regard ourselves with pride, I may say just pride, for here are we, 
in the very dead of the night, assembled ready, at a moment's notice, 
yes ready and -willing to do justice to all that comes before us. Get 
me a glass of punch, and bring the rascal in. . Filkins be good enough 
to act as derk of the court." 

Filkins, not having his proper books with him, made an impromptu 
one out of a half qUire of foolscap paper, and pretending to nib his 
pen — for he, like the rest, was not over clear sighted at that moment 
— sat with becoming dignity at a side table and awaited the arrival of 
the delinquent. 

"What is the meaning of this insult? Unhand me, scoundrel," 
exclaimed Julian, as he was forced into the room by FoUcat and the 
boots. Grindley followed, with the old gentleman in black and the 
landlord — ^the waiters and chambermaids filled up the door way. 

"Silence in 4he court!" bawled out Filkins; "and do you, Mr. 
Pollcat, state to their worships the charge you have to make against 
the prisoner." 

Follcat, making a bow, and after smoothing down his hair, advanced 
towards the table, and*handed a printed bill, like the one he had 
stuck up in the coffee room, to the gentleman who presided over the 
meeting. 

" You will see by this bill, your worships," said Follcat, " as how 
this young man answers to that there description exactly; but we 
have other evidence agen him than that." 

The magistrates desired Filkins to read the bill aloud, and, after 
eyeing Julian, they all agreed that the description was most fully 
borne out by Julian's appearance. 
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"In the name of Heaven, what does all this mean?" interrupted 
Julian, in a very unsteady voice, for he felt more than ever con- 
fused ; and the bewilderment of his brain was now greatly augmented 
by the intoxicating and sickly fumes of the punch, which made the 
atmosphere of the room almost unbearable. 

**What is your name?" demanded the magistrate. 

" JuUan De CUfford." 

** Perhaps," said the magistrate, with a smile, "it's Paul Clifford;" 
—this caused a general laugh — "go on with the evidence." 

" It appears, your worship, he has paid his bill at this inn with a 
forged note." 

" Forged note ! " ejaculated Julian ; " forged note ! My brain is so 
bewildered, I cannot comprehend their meaning. But if the note I 
gave^** he said, addressing himself to the chairman, " be a forgery, I 
had it from that gentleman, there," and he pointed towai*ds Grindley. 

" From me ! " said the latter ; " from me ! absurd ! If you are 
magistrates, gentlemen, I claim your protection against that unfortu- 
nate young man's slander. It is true he had 'a note from me, but not 
a forged one, it was a Ten pound note, for which he gave me two fives 
in exchange, which now I fear will prove forgeries. These are the 
notes I " Here Grindley, in the coolest manner imaginable, placed 
two notes upon the table. They were shown to Mr. Dumps of the 
Bank, who at once pronounced them spurious. 

" What villany is at work ?" Julian murmured to himself. " I must 
be dreaming. Why did I drink so much ?** 

" For the sake of my own character and respectability," observed 
Grindley, drawing himself up proudly, " I must beg that we are both 
immediately searched ; for I will not be subject to such an imputation 
as he would cast upon me, no, not for an instant. What I have told 
you about the ten pound note, you will find correct." 

" Come, sir," said Pilkins to Julian, " let me see what money you 
have about you;" and he was just going to introduce his hand into 
De Clifford's waistcoat, when the other exclaimed — " I will not be 
examined like a felon; and if you dare to lay a finger upon me, Pll 
fell you to the earth." 

" Stuff!" said Pilkins, advancing with an air of determination-*in 
another moment he was sprawling on the fioor. 

" Seize him ! seize him I " roared out Pilkins ; " assault and bat- 
tery! You've done for yourself, my fine fellow," he muttered 
between his teeth, but loud enough for Julian to hear him, and again 
took up his pen. 

" I will not be searched — there is all the money I have;" and he 
threw the money upon the table." 
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*' There's the ten pound, sure enough," said one of the party ; it 
was pronounced a good one, the others counterfeits. 

" What luggage has he?" enquired the principal magistrate. 

" One of these carpet bags, sir," said the boots, who had the two in 
his charge. 

Julian was desired to claim his own, which he did immediately ; 
and upon being requested to give up his keys, he did that also. 

"Ah !" said he, with exultation, "you will find nothing there that 
I need be ashamed of;" — but who can picture his wonder — ^horror — 
consternation, when the first thing the ofiicer produced from his bag 
was a large ring of picklocks ! He stood aghast ! 

Pilkins, with a malignant grin, observed, " Oh no, certainly, these 
are pretty little things for a gentleman's travelling bag — ^you needn't 
be ashamed of theses I'm sure ; nor of that neither," as the officer pro- 
duced a * little jemmy,' namely, a small crow bar ; " nor of that," as a 
coiner's mould was produced; "nor of this pretty little bundle of 
notes ! There's nothing to be ashamed of, is there?" 

" The case is clear," said tte magistrate. " Officer, you can have 
the warrant." 

" But hear me," said Julian, almost sinking with despair. 

** Not a word now — take him away, take him away ! " 

" Not, then," exclaimed Julian, driven nearly mad. " Not, then, 
until I have had my revenge upon that villain, there. I, know not 
how he has accomplished my ruin — ^but 'tis he, and he alone." 

" The poor fellow is deranged, or drunk," interrupted Grindley : 
" but I suppose, gentlemen, I may pursue my journey. I shall be 
ready, and most willing, at any moment, to give the little evidence 
for which I may be called upon in this unpleasant affair — ^there is my 
card." And Grindley handed a card to the principal magistrate, 
who reading it, said, " Captain Johnson — Johnson ! not of the Wake- 
field family, surely?" Grindley made a modest bow. "Dear me," 
continued the magistrate, " do you know, sir, that in my magisterial 
capacity, I have had a good deal to do with your father." 

" I shouldn't wonder at all," said Grindley, again bowing. 

" Yourhand, Captain Johnson," said the magistrate ; " and when 
you see your respected father, pray assure him of the high considera- 
tion I hold him in," 

" To hear you speak so of my parent is indeed flattering, and more 
than I could have hoped for. Gentlemen, good evening — ^Boots, my 
carpet bag." 

" For mercy's sake detain that man," exclaimed Julian ; " he has. 
robbed me ! " 

"Ha, ha! absurd!" said Grindley; "you might as well accuse 
me of robbing you of this fifty pound note ! " 
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<^ Ob» I shall go mad," exclaimed Julian^ driven perfectly frantic. 
''But joUf villain, shall not escape thus harmless ;" and he flew upon 
Grindlej like a tiger. 

''Part them! part them!" called out twenty voices at once; 
" there will be murder ! " 

JuHan was immediately overpowered ; and Grindley, with as much 
sang-froid as he could muster, bowed to the magistrates ; and as he 
passed Julian, he said, " And as for you, miserable young man, to 
whose arts I might have fallen a victim, by being found in your 
company, but for the profound wisdom of these gentlemen," — ^here a 
general lK)wing took place — '' I really pity you. And as we part, I 
hope for ever, a word or two in your ear;" — and he whispered, 
"remember my advice — ^be always on your guard, particularly against 
strangers. I may be a rogue^>perhaps I am ! ha, ha ! — ^but at all 
events, I shall ever consider myself your debtor." In a few minutes 
afterwards, Grindley, with all Julian's papers, was tearing along 
towards Dover, as fast as post-horses and double fees,, could bear him. 

Julian was committed to prison — ^the magistrates desired Pilkins.to 
enquire where that 'other bowl of punch was ;' and thus ended poor 
Julian's first dream of greatness. 



CHAPTER XXVIir. 



** Ha ! banishment ? Be merciful, say— death. 
For exile hath more terror in his look, 
Much more than death : do not say — ^banishment. 

JRomeo and JuUet 



Not only did Julian De Clifford find himself involved in most un- 
looked for, but unaccountable difficulties, on this inauspicious night, 
but others, near and dear to his heart, were by circimistances made to 
share in his misfortunes. 

Scarcely had Jobber Gristlelungs gelatinized Julian's fingers by 
the squeeze of his hand at parting, as before mentioned, than he was 
accosted by two police officers, who had been watching him for some 
time. One of them, touching him on the shoulder, said, " You're 
wanted — ^you understand." 
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'< Wanted I'' replied GrisileluiigB ; '^and praj what am I wanted 
for?" 

** That jou had better ask the magistrate, hell soon open your eyes, 
old 'un — so come along." 

Jobber appeared to be particularly indignant ; but feeling reallj 
innocent of having cheated the Excise— that is, more than is usually 
done in the way of his trade — he at once, and with a bold face, 
accompanied the officers, not at all dreading the result of the inter- 
Tiew with his worship. Great indeed was his surprise, though, when 
he found himself accused, not of infringing the Excise laws, but of 
being connected with a gang of coiners. The fact was, that the 
secret of the vaults, in which Marian had been confined many years 
before, had at last been discovered; and it was found that these 
vaults, for years past, had been the resort of a gang of desperate villains, 
who there had carried on every species of unlawful trade. How it 
was that Gristlelungs became involved in the affair, was on account of 
the cellars beneath his public-house, but unknown to him, having 
connexion with these subterranean caves, in the same way as they 
had with Allen Ray's former residence; and a private still being 
one of the innocent toys found there, that was at once put 
down as poor Jobber's share in the property. Grindley, who had 
grown up from childhood in this nest of vice, had luckily for himself 
escaped just before the discovery had occurred, and had completely 
eluded the officers of justice, and lefb poor Julian in his place. 
Jackson, Lady Snoozle's coachman, had formerly been one of this 
gang, and had now turned Queen's evidence against his former com- 
panions, partly for the sake of the reward, and partly out of revenge. 

It appeared that nearly all the members of this worthy fraternity 
had been in the habit of using the < FRIENDLY FISTS,' as their 
house of call, so that Jobber was unable to deny his knowledge of 
them, when interrogated upon that point; and his having been a prize- 
fighter, did not, in the eyes of many, add much to his own respectability. 

But who can paint the surprize, the indignation, the overwhelming 
grief of William Grubbins, and his second self, James Snuffy, when 
they were informed that Julian was not only accused of being one of 
the wretches, but that the evidence against him was so strong, that 
nothing short of a miracle could save him from being transported for. 
life. If anything could have added to their despair, it was their 
inability to fly to their poor boy in his hour of adversity ; but this they 
found impossible, for the gout had so completely taken possession of 
their limbs, that to move even a finger was excruciating torture, — ^no, 
there were these two poor kind old men, tied, as it were, hand and foot, 
and compelled to lie, day after day, racked both in body and mind, with 
no power but to bewail their ndserable lot. 
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Bat was there not one friend to be found to console the cruelljy 
falselj perseented yoath, Julian De CHIford? Was there not one 
heart to throb in pity for him? 

There was. That friend was Marian, — that heart was hers. 

After the first shock was past> Marian threw aside the dearest con- 
solation to the female heart in sad a£9iction — her tears. .She was no 
longer a girl ; an hour had changed her to a woman. She felt at once, 
that wonid she serve her childhood's friend, it most be done bj other 
means than weeping. She knew full well all that the world might 
say against her ; but all the world to her now was Julian, and if he 
but said she had done well, what mattered that which others said or 
thought ? 

Being now freed from Miss Grubsbj's control, she dedicated her 
whole time to the two old quarrelling friends, and was their messen- 
ger upon every occasion, where either of them believed they could 
procure assistance for their poor boy, Julian. 

They little knew with what sincerity and devotion Marian flew 
upon such errands. All that could be done in the way of legal 
advice, was done ; for poor old Grubbins, and Snu£^ too, declared, 
that not a stick should remain to them, if by selling it they could but 
cleartheir ill-used boy. 

It struck Marian, and she consulted the old men upon it, that if the 
Earl Delorme would come forward, and speak in Julian's favour, that 
his good word might cftrry great weight with it. 

"Bless your dear heart," said Grubbins, when Marian broached 
the subject ; "bless your dear heart, you've got aU Solomon's wisdom, 
and only want the wings to be an angel. Why it's the very thiug, 
my love, the very thing ! and ought to have been thought of long ago 
by that situpid fellow there in the other bed ; but he never thinks of 
anything but snoring and sleeping," 

"That's right, William, that's right," said the other; "but you 
ought to know better : a pretty figure for a sleeping beauty, indeed, 
a poor devil like me, with the gout in his arms, and his legs, and 
in his heart! — do you hear that, in his heart 1 for it must be that which 
has pretty nearly broken it — ^it will soon be over, that's one comfort^ 
and then you'll be happy enough, when I'm dead in my grave — ^won't 
he, Marian?" 

"Yes!" she said, "about as happy as you will be, when he is 
there." 

"Bless her ! she has always something clever to say, hasn't she?'' 
observed Snuffy, quite forgetting that he believed himself, at that 
moment, to be quarrelling. " There girl, go, go, without a moments 
delay to the Earl, and Heaven prosper you in your good work." 

Marian obtained access to the Earl Delorme, and greatly moved him 
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by lier eloquent appeal in behalf of De Clifford* " But alas,"* said 
the Early *' I fear that all we could advance in hie favour would avail 
him little; for although I, and manj of my friends, would have 
hastened to assist him, some little time ago, we have lately heard such 
things against that young man, the truth of which cannot be doubted, 
-^for Lord Charles Melmoth, with his usual alacrity in trying to 
serve the unfortunate, has been already making strict enquiries into 
the affair, and all he has been able to gather appears to be against, not 
in favour of De Clifford---therefore, it would be useless to call us: 
no, no, my poor child, you had better seek witnesses, as to character, 
amongst those who do not know him so well as we now unfortunately 
do. And be advised by me — ^it ill becomes one so young and fair as 
you are, to take so strong an interest in a wild and reckless youth ; 
I fear you are more likely to do your own fame harm, than good to 
him." 

Marian blushed deeply, for she could not but feel the truth of 
Delorme's surmise, and knew how impossible it was to convince the 
world of the purity .of her own intentions. She left the Earl with a 
heavy heart ; but, no less determined still to exert her every thought to 
serve her early friend, she sought out Titus Grumples, who was now 
chorus-master at one of the theatres ;• but here again she suffered 
another disappointment, for Titus declared, that the only thing he 
could remember about De Clifford was, that, many years before^ he 
had been taken up for stealing a sovereign, but if that would be of 
the slightest service to him, he did not mind giving evidence to that 
fact. 

As the day of trial arrived, poor old Snuffy and William Grubbins 
became worse and worse, and quite incapable of being moved from 
their beds, so that Julian was deprived even of the little aid and com- 
fort that might have been derived from their testimony in his favour, 
or their smiles in his affliction. 

As if fate had suddenly turned her back completely upon Julian, 
and was determined that his ruin should be put beyond a doubt, the 
counsel, who had received a large fee, and upon whose eloquence and 
legal knowledge all depended, was unable to be in Court for the 
defence ; so that at the last moment, the brief was placed in the hands 
of an inexperienced junior counsel, who, really believing Julian to be 
guilty, caiight at all the little tricky quibbles of the law, as the only 
chance of getting his client off, and thus led the jury to doubt even 
those parts that were really in his favour, and so made bad far worse. 

K ev^ Julian De Clifford suffered ^the pang of ' pride humiliated,' 
it was, as he entered the dock on the day of trial, to observe, sitting 
on the Judges' bench, Lord Charles Melmoth, who seemed to be there 
for no other purpose but to triumph in his fall. 
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There was no setting aside Jackson's evidence^ -— for he swore 
positively, that Grindlej and Julian were one and the same : and the 
likeness between them was really so strong, that many of the wit- 
nesses, who would not for the world have injured an innocent man, 
stated, upon oath, that they believed liim to be the person who had 
robbed or cheated them, in almo^ all imaginable ways, that were ever 
read of in the annals of crime. 

There was little doubt, but that to Lord Charles Melmoth, poor 
Julian owed his greatest chance of ruin. Swangoose had been un- 
ceasingly active, making all sorts of enquiries about Julian's early 
career ; he had ferretted up Titus Grumples, who, in the hope of one 
day being heard of in • Parnassus,' would have sworn to anything 
Swangoose might propose. His evidence, with that of Pilkins', 
about the little affair of the sovereign, went very much against De 
Clifford; as did his intimacy with Jobber Gristielungs, of the 
* Friendly Fists.' 

But as it was said before, nothing could get over Jackson's oath, nor 
could it be denied that all the evidences of housebreaking, coining, 
and forgery, were detected in Julian's own carpet bag. 

At last the awful moment came, for the jury to speak the voice of 
fate. They turned round in their box, for not more than a minute — 
and when asked the question, respecting Julian De Clifford, as the 
foreman pronounced the word GUILTY I there was a violent shriek 
heard from the gallery above — ^Marian had fallen senseless on the 
ground. 

The Judge having some doubt concerning the case of Gristlelunga, 
his sentence was deferred; but that of Julian De Clifford, alias 
Grindley, alias half-a-dozen other names, which poor Julian had never 
heard of before, his doom was Tbansportation for Life I 

It is impossible to attempt to paint the utter despair that now seized 
upon Julian — ^all sense of seeing, hearing, feeling, appeared to leave 
him at once ; he had no knowledge of anything that passed around, 
and ini this state of almost idiocy, he was conveyed to his prison. 

So thoroughly wretched had Julian's dreadful reverse of fortune 
made his inmost heart, that even religion, and Julian was naturally 
religious, seemed to bring him no ray of hope. All he sighed for 
now was death ! Death was the only door by which he saw a way 
from out his present misery. 

" Why not die ? " he exclaimed, as he lay on his prison bed. " Why 
not die, and thus end my agony ? ' I want not courage, when courage 
should be mine ; nor do I fear to die — ^then why not die at once ? 
If I but weary out my allotted span, and let devouring nature eat 
up by grains the remnant of my life, will she be kinder at the last 
because I have endured so long, and take my breath with less of pain 
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than I should have inflicted upon myself? I doubt it! Oh, I am 
mad to hesitate ! Surely, it must be better than lingering on from 
day to day, allowing every hour to bring its own peculiar sorrow — 
to feel the juice of its little life creeping from out each hair — to 
see them turn pale, like ghosts, till frightened of each other, drop 
dead — ^to let old Time scratch furrows in our cheeks, tear out our 
teeth, blot out our eyes, and rob us even of the strength to totter to 
our graves — ^yet this is what we pray to live for ! and which we 
know, should we but gain our prayer, will, and must be our 
inevitable lot. And then the fools tell us, a man is mad because he 
throws away his life : far madder, in my mind, is he who keeps it. 
No, no, m die ! and to myself will prove my sense, let others call it 
what they will." Having made up his mind to destroy himself, Julian 
felt, for the moment, more easy in his mind, and fell into a deep sleep. 

Thousands and thousands of strange images flitted through his 
brain, until his dream at last took a defined shape. He dreamt that 
he was already dead— that he had killed himself — ^not where he then 
was, in prison, but in his own little once-happy room, at the top of 
his dear old friends' house. He fancied that, as he lay dead in a pool 
of his own blood, he was yet conscious of all that was said or done 
around him. 

He distinctly heard the early tapping at his door to wake him, and 
then- the kind voice of one of the old men, pretending to scold him for 
his laziness, and calling him *^ lazy-bones,** and declaring, ^< that if 
the door were not locked, a little shower-bath in bed should soon 
arouse him :" and then, as the old man descended, he heard him kiss 
Marian as he past her door, and teU her to run up and try her pretty 
voice. ^* m warrant he'll open his door fast enough for you ; I know 
I would have done so at his age;" and then the old man kissed her 
again, and went off, chuckling all down the stairs. 

" Oh, heavens 1" thought Julian, "what will be their feelings when 
they shall .discover the truth ? Selflsh monster ! had it been but to 
have saved those who loved me but this pang, I should have endured 
all ; all — ^and more, far more than I have done." Hour after hour ap- 
peared to pass by ; and what seemed stranger than all, was to And that 
people could laugh, and to hear the various cries in the streets going on 
just as they did before his death. At last, the inmates of the house 
becoming alarmed, after repeated entreaties that he would at least 
answer them, the door was burst open, and then came his greatest 
suffering. 

Every pang that his death had caused to others, flew back into his 
own heart with redoubled power. Then he fancied he heard a voice 
from Heaven exclaiming, " This is thy work, presumptuous worm. 
Vain man, who in thine own conceit, was wiser far than Heaven, 
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now leKm thy wisdom. Had you borne patiently, as yon were taught 
to bear, the ills that Heaven in her mysterious ways thought right, 
but just, to send you — ^no pain, but would have turned to joy — ^no 
wrong, but would have turned to right — ^your name and fame had 
now been bright as day: and, in the end,. such joys were stored for 
thee, that oh, in pity for thy sufferings, they shall remain m^told ; for 
did you know what you have lost, by this your crime, the punishment 
would prove too harsh for even your transgression. • But list — ^list — 
and when the solemn bell — shall^— " 

Julian heard the bell, louder and louder, until 'he was aroused from 
his sleep, and made conscious, that this was real. It was the bell of 
the prison, calling the other convicts to their daily, degrading, melan- 
choly toil. 

When Julian awoke, he found himself in a violent fever ; and his, 
lips were uttering a prayer, that he might be forgiven his evil thoughts, 
as regarded taking his own life. 

^^ No ! " he said ; '^ the voice of Heaven was in that dream. I will 
endure, and trust in Him, who never yet foorsook that being who 
truly trusted." 
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" Well ! '* said Miss Grubsby, on reading'the account of the trial in 
the papers next morning ; " this comes of his neglecting my advice ; 
had he done as I wished him to have done, he would have become 
one of us — the elect ! But no, he said he had no understanding for 
that dear man's, Buglevoice's, lectures. No understanding ! . Who has ? 

^^ It is the -mystic sublimity of that dear creature's discourses, in 
which lies all their power of clear persuasion ; . I wouldn't give a pin 
for a lecture that might be understood. No, no I give me the incom- 
prehensibility of incomprehension, as he so beautifully describes it, 
then we know what we know, and nobody knows no more, and nobody 
knows no less. Am I not right, my * little innocents ?'" 
Always," replied Miss Woldyboos. 

I believe I am," continued Miss Grubsby ; " and I know it is right, 
now the young sinner is in trouble, to go and double and treble that 
trouble, and thus convince him of our unbounded charity, by harrowing 
up his soul, if he still have one, until he. sees the beauty of our persua- 
sion, and hiding behind our skirts, slip in unseen to the realms of joy. 
Oh, I am sure that he must be convinced, if I only read to him that 
dear man's last elaboration, wherein he, with all that universal love 
for which he is so noted, clearly proves, that the whole world will go to 
(you know the word I mean) — excepting our own little elected coterie. 

" Besides, I have heard that convicts are not allowed to retain any 
property ; and as Julian, no doubt, has a little hoard somewhere, I do 
not think he could do better than piresent it, through my hands, to the 
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* Meeting-nouse Building Committee/ It will read very well in print, 

* The Convicfs mite — coming through conviction, and presented by 
Miss EUomora Chruhshy;^ oh, it will make some of our ladies of the 
committee die of envy. My dear child, Woldyboos, put on our most 
tempting show-dress — ^you shall go with me. I shall first ask to see 
the governor's lady, and who knows but this work of charity may end 
in a good order." 

When Julian De Clifibrd had somewhat recovered from the stupor 
his wretched sentence had thrown him into, he began to reflect upon 
his miserable and unexpected fate — Transportation for Life. Oh, it 
was worse, far worse than death. Yet, how to escape it ? there was 
not, in his mind, the shadow of a hope. And what added still more 
to his misery, was, that he found he was not, as is usually the case 
with convicts, to remain for some time in this country, but was imme- 
diately to be sent to New South Wales, thus shutting out, as it 
appeared to liim, every chance of obtaining a new trial. 

" There," he said, as he folded up a paper upon which he had been 
writing; "there is my will — or that which in my case is the same, 
for I am dead now to the world. In it, I have given all the little I 
possess, to my poor sister, Marian. She has never for a moment 
believed me guilty — guilty, of what ? I scarcely now can comprehend 
the crime I am accused of. Has it been all a dream? No, no! 
these walls are real — this prison gloom is more than mere imagination. 

"Then those poor, dear, kind old men— oh, it will break their 
hearts — it must, it must ! I feel it will !" As the thought of these, 
his friends of youth, arose before his mind's eye, he buried his face in 
his hands upon the table, and burst into tears. He had remained in 
this position for some time, when, at last, he became conscious of the 
gentle pressure of a hand, and raising his eyes, now red with weeping, 
he beheld standing close by him, Marian. She too was bathed in 
tears. Involuntarily he started up, and seizing her in his arms, he 
pressed her tightly against his heart. 

" Sweet Marian," he said ; " oh, this is kind ! All the world, but 
you, have turned against me. How came you here ?— who brought 
you to this place of sorrow ?" 

" My own heart brought me here, Julian," she replied. " It may 
have been a step too bold for others, but not for me : have I not called 
myself your sister ? — and could a sister do less than take one sad, one 
long farewell of a brother, kind and affectionate as you have ever 
proved to me?" 

Long and sweet was this interview ; a thousand and a thousand 
things were talked of, but Marian would not allow Julian to give up hope 
—"For there is One," she said, "that I have ever trusted in ; and, oh, 
believe me, where the whole soul really trusts, that One will never, 
never forsake us. * 
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As the moment approached for their parting, closer and closer did 
their hands unite. Julian never felt till now how dearly he had 
loved Marian ; and a strange feeling came across him, that he had 
never before experienced in regard to her — ^itbore a tinge of jealousy. 
He could not bear that others should be near her, and he away. Just 
as they had embraced for the last time, the door of the prison opened, 
and there stood Miss Grubsby, and her * little innocent,' Miss Wol- 
dyboos. 

Miss Grubsby looked red with holy rage, (the truth was, she had 
made a dreadful failure with the governor's wife,) and turning on her 
heel, she said to Miss Woldyboos, — 

"We need not trouble ourselves to enter here, my dear; we shall 
do little good where that artful creature has been before us. Fm 
shocked — ashamed — confounded!" Saying this, Miss Grubsby left 
the prison. 

We will not relate the painful scene which took place when Marian 
had returned to the two old men. Tear out hope, my gentle reader, 
from your own heart, and fill the void up with despair, and you will 
be able, better than any pen, to paint to your own mind the feelings 
that took possession of their breasts. When Marian retired to her 
room for the night, and darkness had lent its own peculiar ima- 
ginative power to her mind, she thus communed within herself. 

" Oh, would that I were really truly his sister, then no one could 
misunderstand my motives in doing, as I must and will do. Or, had 
I been his wife !" she started at the word— then continued, " Wife ! 
Oh, sweet and holy name ! had I been but that, then all the efforts I 
could with glory make, had been my honor, that now may prove my 
shame, for few will render j ustice to the purity of my poor heart. They 
say that love seldom outlives misfortune — 'tis false I True love grows 
greater and greater in the hour of need, and greatest stiU, when most 
despairing ; at least, for one, TU prove it so. I never knew till now 
how much I loved him : and mine must be true love, for in it there is 
no selfish blot. He knows not of my affection : he never will be mine, 
though I am all, all his, and never will be another's. This I swear !" 

As she uttered these words, she threw herself upon her knees, then 
raising her hands to heaven — " And more than this I swear : for here 
I vow — ^that as a wife would honour gain, by sacrificing all to save 
her husband's honour— so I will sacrifice my all, my life if need be, 
to screen his name from ignominy. No man but Julian shall ever 
own my love — ^no tongue but his shall ever call me wife, and that it 
ne'er will do. Yet, in my heart I'll be his wife, for then 'twill 
be my duty and my right to serve and cherish him — therefore, thus, 
now on my knees, unknown to all but Heaven, I wed myself to 

HIM AND TO his WOES FOR EVER. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



Hark I how the yengeful thunders roll ! 
Amazement flames around ! 

Behold the fate-devoted bark 
Dashed on the trembling shore ! 

Mercy I — ^the smking wretches cry- 
Mercy ! — they're heard no more. 

The Tempest 



In the year 1787, a small fleet of eleven vessels,, freighted with per- 
haps as promising a cargo of vice as ever left Old England, sailed from 
Portsmouth for the then almost unknown shores of New South Wales. 

In I788y the fleet (the 'FmsT Flbet/ as it is always denominated 
by the colonists), cast anchor in that bay, whose name was henceforth 
to become the dread and terror of evil doers. 

Botany Bay will long hold a conspicuous place in the annals of Bri- 
tish crime, and must in after history take a grand position as being 
the spot upon which the foot of civilization first trod, and thus 
stamped the foundation of a state in that region which must inevitably 
become a £fth division of the world. 

Botany Bay was soon found to be ineligible for the purpose for 
which it had been selected, but good fortune aided the new settlers, 
and almost immediately was discovered one of the finest harbours 
in the known world, Fort Jackson ; and at the head of one of its 
romantic inlets, Sydney Cove, the town of Sydney was at once foimded. 
The work of forming new settlements has ever since gone on with 
surprising, and almost magical rapidity, so that upon those shores^ 
which but so few years ago were almost untrodden even by savages, 
now are found homes for nearly a hundred thousand Europeans. 

As we are writing a romance of Woman's Love, and not a history 
of New South Wales, we will eschew all further statistics, and merely 
state, that it is to one of the last formed settlements, at some distance 
from the principal seat of government, we must now transport our 
readers. 

Oh I what a charming place is Sydney Town, 
Where the men are all so witty — 
And the girls are all so pretty — 
Oh ! what a charming place is Sydney Town. 
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Thus sang, and thus thought, Benjamin Bung, as honest a sheep 
farmer as ever crossed country behind a flock. 

"Ay, ay, my boy,** said Benjamin, " it is a lucky thing, I can tell 
you, that Mrs. Bung is always along with me when Tm up at Sydney, 
or, oh my ! shouldn't I go it neither I Now, tell me lad, you're a 
Lunnuner, and is Lunnun really a finer place than Sydney ? and do 
the gals really come it stronger with their laces, and their filligigs, and 
their oh-come-follow-me curls ? No, you don't say so I Oh, Benny, 
Benny, then wasn't the old woman right not to let you go there, I 
believe you she was, for Benjamin Bung does like to look at a pretty 
girl, I must con-fess. In pronouncing the last word, honest Ben had 
a peculiar habit of always accenting the first syllable, which, although 
not quite according to Walker, still was very emphatic. 

" There's one thing I never could, and never shall be able to with- 
stand, and that is, a little foot in a white stocking and a cross-barred 
sandal ! it was there Mrs. Bung caught me, I must oon-fess." 

It will now, perhaps, be as well to inform the reader that the "lad" 
Benjamin Bung was addressing, was no other than our hero, Julian 
De Clifibrd. He had arrived safe, after a most prosperous voyage; 
and having given great satisfaction to those who had it in their power 
to lighten his captivity, he was immediately upon his landing allotted 
as farm servant to one of the best masters the colony could boast, and 
that master was Master Benjamin Bung. 

"Well, lad, and have you given the Corks their lessons, eh?" 

" The Corks, sir !" replied Julian ; "may I ask what yon mean by 
the Corks?" 

"Ha, ha, ha!" roared out the farmer; "What do I mean by the 
Corks, lad ? — why the little Bungs, to be sure ; he, he, he ! Am't you 
their schoolmaster, and invoice-master, and all that sort of thkig ; and 
when Tm away, arn't you my locumtenerums, or summat o' that 
sort, as you scholars calls it." 

"Why, master, I " 

" Damn it, don't call me master," said Bung, " you know I don't 
like it. It's true, you are nothing but a convict — ^that is, in the eye 
of the law, but I'm thinking at times the law has plaguey bad eyes ; a 
pair of spectacles would often be of use, just to distinguish the right 
from the wrong. Now I, with half an eye, saw the truth of your 
whole story ; and then you are so much more of the gentleman than 
I am, that altogether I don't like you to call me master." 

" Well, then," replied Julian, taking the farmer's hand, " let it be 
dear, Idnd/riend: for indeed, sir, you have been a friend to me. It 
was witnessing your perseverance, your steady unflinching reliance 
on Providence, that first enabled me to bear up against this dreadful 
blow of fate." 
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** Why you see, Julian/' said Bung^ " we farmers are like sailors ; 
we kuowy by experience, that let the weather be as rough as it will, 
He who made it so, can make it smooth again ; and often does, when 
we least expect it: so who knows, but there's a bright sun yet to 
rise for you," 

" Heigho ! " sighed Julian. 

"I know where that sigh's gone," said the farmer; "there it 
goes, there it goes — ^" and he pointed across the sea ; " yes, there it 
sails all oyer the wide waters to poor old England, to call upon a 
young lady named Marian — doesn't it, lad? But I know it does: 
Lord bless you, why I used to do just the same when I was courting 
Mrs. Bung — she wasn't Mrs. Bung then, no, she was Sally Snails- 
back. We had many a distlppointment, but we came together at 
last ; and what a woman she is now — why she's twice as big as I am 
— ^but a good deal of that is owing to this fine country. Oh, it's a 
glorious country ; how wonderfully every thing here increases : why, 
when I arrived, not two years ago, I had but eight little Bungs, and 
now Fve got twelve. Ah, it's a splendid country." 

Poor Julian, sad as he felt, could not resist a smile at honest Ben's 
reason for admiring the fecundity of Australia. 

" But this gossiping won't do," continued the farmer ; " I wanted 
merely to tell you, that I'm going up country to get in the sheep 
money, and to put you on your guard against the bushmen, for I 
hear there's some of the rascals out ; so keep your eyes open, lad, for 
I've no wish to lose the little I've scraped together, I must con-fess* 
How plaguey black the sky looks!" 

"It does, indeed," replied Julian, "and the wind has been blowing 
up the sea for these two days — ^it's dreadfully rough off the rocks." 

"Whe — ough !" whistled the farmer ; " how the wind howls!" and 
then, as was his habit when he wished to be very forcible, he started 
off into a little snatch of poetry : — 

Old Boreas U blowing his bdlows, 

To puff up a flame in the sky ; 
That should he get drench'd in the storm. 

He may hang his wet shirt up to dry. 

Thus chanting, honest Benjamin Bung stalked off. 

Julian stood for some time watching the receding figure of his 
master-Mend, and then exclaimed — " It has been truly said, that one 
half of the world knows not how the other half lives ; it might be 
remarked with equal truth, that one half the world knows not how 
much good is in the other half ; there, for instance, goes a man, unedu- 
cated, rough — in outward show coarse as the very ground he tills, but 
like that, capable of producing blessings to all around. It appears 
to me that the minds of men, like their bodies, are formed upon one 

q2 
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grand model — ^the poor, the rich, tJie simple, and the learned, are shaped 
alike — ^'tis true that one may have stranger or longer arms than hid 
fellow, so some may have a brain of greater power, bat still the 
difference is comparatively trifling ; no man is all strength — no brain 
is all wisdom — 'tis training and dressing, in both instances, that make 
men what they are. The same mind that gives that farm^ power of 
command over his men, and makes him farmer instead of ploughman, 
would have given him the like ascendancy over an army had fate 
placed him in the position of a general — so would the feeling of his 
heart, which prompts him to be kind to all around, have made him 
the beloved father of a whole people had he been bom the inheritor 
of a throne. No, nature knows no difference between rich and poor» 
her gifts, like the rain from heaven, fall on all alike." 

" I fear I am very ungrateful towards providence — how thankfol I 
ought to be, that in my wretched state, I should have found sa good 
a man as my employer^-Hind yet, how sad, how miserable i» my &te ; 
torn from all I love, banished so far away from all that is dear to me^ 
that even the consolation of a lett^ is almost denied me ; it is a sad 
correspondence, where a whole year of one*s life must waste away 
before the heart's most anxious prayer can be relieved by oae re« 
sponsive word. Dear Marian, how do I eount the minutes that must 
pass ere I can, by possibility, receive your promised blessing : who 
but the exile can feel the sickening craving of the exile'a heart to 
hear from home ? his trembling fears that some accident may over- 
take the treasure his soul pants to gain — should the letter be lost— 
or the ship wrecked! then must another year dwindle to nought 
before his hopes can be fulfilled, and oh, how many changes may not 
have taken place in the long, long year of a convict's ostimate of time. 
I no longer wonder at the never ceasing hope that convicts feel, that 
one day he may escape — such thpughts have at times crossed even 
my mind, impossible as I feel it would be to accompUsh — no, no, I 
see no shadow of a hope in that respect, none, none !" 

Julian De Clifford feeling more than usually wretched, threw him- 
self upon the grass beneath the shade of an enormous tree, and gave 
his mind up to despair. 

He had been lying there but a very few minutes before he faneied 
he heard a strange and uncommon sound coming from the boughs 
above him, he raised his head, and then distinctly heard-p-^^ESst, hist! 
are you alone ?" Julian started to his feet — ^he looked round; but saw 
no one. 

" Who, and where are you ?" said Julian. 

" Look up," replied the voice. 

Julian did so, and high up in the tree he beheld the face of a man 
between the thick foliage which his two hands were holding aside. 
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Jtilian'8 first impulse was to seize his gun, which was cftanding by the 
dow of {tie fttrm-^but he iras checked by the voice saying :— 

^fie not alailned, I have more cause for fear than you have; are 
you alone P* 

^^ I am ; but who, and what are you ?** 

^^ Your friend 1 land the best you ever had, if you but be a friend 
to me : I bave been all night in this tree— may I descend ? for two 
days I have not tasted food^^Fm starving/' 

'^ Come down, tfafen," said Julian, '^ for you shall not starve at all 
events;'* and he began to open the wallet, whibh he usually wore 
when driving the sheep from station to station. There was a violent 
rustling amofigst the leaves of the huge tree, then a cracking of 
the smaller branches, and in a mom^it more, the miserable wretch 
dropped from the boughs, and stood before De Clifford. He was a 
tail powerful man, dressed, if such rags could be called dress, in the 
tattered remains of a convict's garb, and round his ankle was that 
badge of crime— the iron ring. He waited not an instant^ but seeing 
tlie food, began to devour it with the voracity of a wild beast. 

Julian stood gazing at the man, until he had somewhat allayed the 
cravings of nature, when he said^- 

" You are a convict." 

^ And irhat are you 2" replied the man. ** I suppose neither of 
us wear this trinket," and he held up his ankle to skew the ring, 
** because we think it an omament-*--do we ?" 

Julian coloured, as he dropped his eyes upon his own fetter ; then 
said) ^ But what mean you by calling yourself my friend — I know 
you not.** 

" Likely ; but listen," replied the otheri •* My life is in your 
hands^^Hsave it, and you shaU bless the hour that made your tongue 
Wag to the tune of caJling a convict friend." 

^ You have broken prison, I suspect," said Julian. 

" I have," the other answered, " and so would yon, and so would 
all, if they had the power. I was doomed for life to a penal settle- 
ment, and in that hell upon earth, there are sufferings that even you, 
a convict, can little dream of. So hopeless, so maddening is that fate, 
that I have known men, lacking the courage to murder themselves, 
would murder their fellows, that by being hanged for it, they thus 
should end their own misery. I escaped from the island in a boat» 
with four others ; we meant to take to the bush, but in attempting to 
land) we got amongst the breakers and the rocks ; the other poor 
devils were drowned, I succeeded in getting to shore, and have 
saved the boat." 

"But what has all this," said De Clifford, "to do with me? 
Know you the risk I run, in not immediately giving you up ?" 
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♦< I do," replied the man ; " but there is a reason why yon ffuui 
not, tmll not betray me. All hnman nature is in principle alik^ and 
no man ever injures another, if by doing so he is sure he shall ruin 
himself. I know your story better than you do. I can serve you — 
now betray me, if you like.'' 

** If you really know my story, you know me to be innocent." 

*^ I do ; and I know him that is the guilty one — a devil ! I can 
quite understand your being mistaken for him; You were wonder- 
^illy tdike, but you have not the little flickering, twinkle of the eye, 
that he has — that restless devil that never looks steadily at any one. 
Now, mark me, if you join in the plan I have laid, 111 bring that 
scoundrel to the gallows yet. His name was Grindley." 

^^ That was, sure enough, the name I was indicted under, besides 
some half dozen others," said Julian, now become perfectly convinced 
that his new companion really knew much that was of moment to 
himself. "But how," he continued, **how have you become ac-* 
quainted with all my sad stoiy ?" 

^' I saw him after he had left you, and heartily did he laugh at your 
expense. But you were very green, uncommonly green ! We were 
escaping together to France, but notwithstanding our haste and 
danger, nothing would satisfy this Grindley, but he* must rob a 
goldsmith's house at Dovor. I at first' was posted to watch at the 
door ; whilst there, I heard heavy blows and a scuffle — ^he called me 
in, and there I found a man nearly dead. ^ Watch over him,' he 
said, ^ while I pack up the swag' — that means plunder ; and sure 
enough he did pack up, and packed off too. The double scoundrel I 
he caused the officers to come and find me there. I was condemned 
for life to a penal settlement, from which I have but just escaped. 
Oh, it was a deep laid scheme, to rid himself of me I But he shall 
yet pay off old scores — curse him. Do not think, young man, that I 
was always the ruffian you now see me. I have had an education, 
perhaps, superior to your own — ^have moved in circles of the highest 
grades. The now Earl Delorme and I — ** 

" Delorme I" exclaimed Julian ; " were you ever acquainted with 
that nobleman ?" 

" Rather," replied the man ; " we were chums and cronies when 
together at college, I was his dear friend Graph then — ^I wonder 
whether he would own me now ?" " Own me I" exclaimed Graph, 
drawing himself up in the proudest manner, " he wouldn't dare to 
deny me, for I know that of him which would shake him from his 
high and proud position, down into the very dust ; I was with him on 
the very night his two daughters were born." 

" Two daughters !" said Julian ; " I never heard but of one, the 
Lady Sebina ! " 
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** Oh yes," replied Graph, " there were two bom on the same night, 
the one was stolen away, and the Earl believes was murdered, but 
that was not the fact. But now to your own affairs, for if I don't 
make my interest yours, I can expect but little assistance from your 
hands, knowing the danger you must run to serve me. Now, the only 
chance you can ever have of proving your innocence, is by proving 
Grindley's guilt ; and how are you, a convict here in Australia, to do 
that ? By one road only — ^that of escape. If you could reach France 
with me— remember, with me — for alone you would be as helpless as 
before, FU there prove such crimes against that villain, that the French 
government shall give him up to England, bound hand and foot — ^for 
he's a murderer !" 

" And have I been the victim of such a monster ? Why do you 
tempt me thus to join you in your wild, your mad scheme of escape ? 
B[now you not how many tfy, and fail ? And yet to be freed from this 
degrading servitude — this worse than death to an honourable mind — 
what hazard can be too great for even a chance to clear myself from , 
the wrongs I suffer under I Tell me your plans, f(»* I am half 
resolved." 

^' I have just now said that I had saved the boat — ^I have hidden 
it under some bushes in yonder creek. There is a Dutch skipper 
lying off — it's true she's not of the best character, perhaps, for she 
does a little in the smuggling way, and a little in the slave line ; but, 
no matter, drowning men must not refuse to save themselves, because 
the plank is dirty that could keep them from sinking. The Captain 
consents to take me to Holland, if I can get money enough : now, 
were you to go with me, and find the gold, you should be restored to 
your rights, your good name, and your love, if you have one." 

Poor Julian thought of Marian, and now felt that he had a love, 
indeed. Ever since his exile from England, he had never ceased to 
think of her, and pray that heaven would one day give him the powOT 
of showing his gratitude to that dear girl. Often did he let his imagi- 
nation run riot with his better sense, and then he would picture to 
himself, as many do who have a ticket in a lottery, how he would 
dispose of his wealth if ever fortune should be kind to him, and 
reverse his present fate. In these, his day dreams, Marian now 
seemed the aim and end of all ; it was for her sake he would be rich — 
it was to gaze once more upon those dear soft eyes, that he longed to 
be restored to his native land. How often did he blush as he remem- 
bered his former doubting, how he should provide for her, when there 
appeared a real likelihood of his being rich ; now all he sighed for 
was an opportunity of throwing his heart and fortune at her feet. 
Poor Julian! — his fortune! — the fortune of a convict! As this 
thought flew through his mind, he blushed still more at his vain folly, 
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and then his despair beaune de^>er and deeper stilL The bare idea 
of <moe more'being able to lock the world in the face as an honest 
man, made his heart boond within him ; but this excitement wm but 
for a moment. ^ Ah me;," he said, addressing Graph in melancholy 
accents^ '^ if onr escape depend upon my wealth, I fear I must remain, 
and pine away my life in hopeless misery. Where should I £nd a 
sum sufficient ? I have no gold T 

*^ No^" replied Gnqph, ^ but your master has ;" and he gave Julian 
a look, that too plainly told his meaning. 

*' What ! rob that honest man ?" exclaimed De Clifford, with indig- 
nation ; " rather would I rot piecemeal, in endless captivity." 

^^ WeU," asdd Graph, '^ if you are so over particular, think of a 
better plan, for J can't." 

" I have it," replied Julian ; *' I am possessed of a valuable dia- 
mond ring, I found far up the country ; but how to dispose of it, 
without creating suspicion ?" 

^' Leave that to me," replied Graph, " I know those in the town 
who will not ask me questions. Give me the ring : and where shall 
we meet after dark to-night ?" 

^^ Do you know the black hollow, down by the glen, on the road to 
to Port Phillip ?" said Julian. Graph nodded assent. ** I will be 
there, and then we can settle further what to do. Be careful that 
you keep within the thicket : my mast^, who has gone to collect his 
sheep money, returns that way, and should you be seen, all will be 
lost ; for heaven's sake be careful, for now my every hope rests upon 
you." 

** Oh, the farmer returns that way," said Graph, ^' Pll be cautious ; 
farewell" In an instant, Graph was lost in the underwood of the 
forest that skirted the side of the farmer's laud. 

When Graph had disappeared, Julian seated himself upon the trunk 
of a tree, and began to reflect upon aU that had just occurred. So 
suddenly had his newly made acquaintance started, as it were, into 
life, and then again as quickly vanished — so wonderful did it seem to 
him, that at such a moment, in such a place, and so far removed from 
all connexions, that he had imagined might ever be of service to him 
in recovering his lost station in life— so strange did all this appear, 
that he began to fancy the whole nmst have been a dream, or a slight 
attack of insanity. But then again, his greatly diminished provisions 
— they could not have been spirited away by a vision ; nor could his 
valuable diamond ring have flown ofl" in a dream. Oh, jao I he was 
soon convinced that all was real ; but then it occurred to him, that 
very likely the whole story was trumped up merely to cheat him. 
But, if there were no truth in the stranger's story, how could he have 
known so much of Julian's history as he did ? 
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'^ Shall I tell the fiurmer all?— no, no; that most not be— for if he 
know of my intended attempt at escape, it may involve him in 
trouble : no, I will trust to Providence, but will bring danger upon 
none, least of all upon him who has been so much my friend. Oh, 
Marian, Marian, dear girl ; if Fate should relent, and place us once 
more near each other,with my name and fame made bright again, and 
perhaps a fortune, too— for if this Graph speak truth, I may yet 
recover ail— oh, what a proud and happy day will that be, when I 
offer my hand, my heart, my all, to you." 

*^I never knew that she loved me, but as a brother, until my 
trouble, and then my pride would not let me appear to see her strong 
affection ; but, if once righted, then I can boldly, fearlessly tell her 
how truly I appreciate her love.'' 

He arose from his seat, and thrusting his hand into his breast, 
began to walk up and down, evidently rising very rapidly in his own 
estimation ; at last he exclaimed, '^ It may yet happen ! — and will it 
not.be a glorious reward for all her love for me, when I make her the 
wife of a Marquis I " Just as the word escaped his lips, his eye fell 
upon the iron ring around his ankle. '< Ah, me!" he said; '^thoa 
silent monitor, thou humbler of my foolish pride ; be thou first removed 
— ^not by a file or violence, for in thyself there is no degradation, but 
in the cause that placed thee there— no, it must be the word of truth, ^ 
that says* ' thou art innocent^ that can alone unrivet this fetter." 

As the evening came on the wind still kept increasing, and it was 
evident that a violent storm was coming on. In the offing a vessel 
had been beating about the whole day, and by its laying out so 
far, it appeared that the Captain must be fully aware of the dangers 
of that coast — ^for there are few more dangerous, when the wind lies 
in certain quarters. The thunder now began to burst with tremendous 
violence immediately over head ; in the intervals of the Storm, the 
booming of signals of distress were heard ; and ever and anon, through 
the darkness could be seen rockets ascending to the clouds, as if 
imploring Heaven to send succour to the despairing wretches dn the 
waves beneath. Some hours after the first signal had been heard, 
but heard in vain, for the distance, and the violent raging of the 
waves rendered it impossible that any succour could be rendered, 
the inhabitants of the new settlement were attracted to the beach, by 
suddenly observing a blue light burning upon the rocks at a compa- 
ratively short distance from the shore. During the few seconds this 
light continued, the people on the land were made fully aware that 
several human beings were on the rocks ; but as these rocks were 
completely covered at high tide, and the tide was rising rapidly, if 
they were to be rescued firom a watery grave, not a moment must be 
lost. Julian, as may be guessed, was one of the foremost in devising 
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aome means of asdisting those despairing wretches ; he volunteered 
to be one of a boat's crew to endeavour to reach the rocks ; this was 
at first deemed impracticable, the serf being too violent to allow of a 
boat being launched. He prayed, he entreated of the men standing 
around, that thej would join him ; finding his entreaties fail, he at last 
resolved to attempt the danger alone. '^ Tie a rope round my waist,** 
he said, ** and if the boat be swamped I will still endeavour to swim 
with it to the rocks, and who knows but we may be able by that 
means to save every life.** 

When the bystanders found Julian thus determined, whether it 
arose from shame, or from a more worthy feeling, we cannot say, but 
three others swore he should not perish alone, or if he succeeded, 
should not have all the honor. Julian with these three were seated 
in the boat awaiting the favorable moment to be launched into the 
boiling waves. "Now, now," exclaimed Julian, and the united 
efforts of some twenty men sent the boat like a cockleshell into the 
raging sea. Dash went the angry billows against the head of the 
boat — ^in an instant it was half filled with water — ^but that was com- 
paratively of little moment, the principal danger was passed — ^they 
had crossed the serf — ^they bailed out the water as quickly as they 
could with their hats, and then strained every muscle to its utmost 
to baffle the almost resistless waters. Not a word was spoken for a 
great length of time — ^their breath seemed to be too valuable to be 
thrown away in words — ^when at last Julian said, " I fear we have 
missed the rock.** Just at that moment a flash of sheet lightning il- 
lumined the whole scene around, and Julian's fear proved to be too 
well founded — ^they had gone much beyond the rocks. Since their 
leaving the shore the wind had suddenly abated, but the waves had 
been too long maddened by the gale to be at once appeased, so fought 
and dashed about as if to show that it were easier to arouse than to 
allay their anger. As the wind was almost hushed, they now could 
direct their course by the cries of those on the rock. Who but the 
shipwrecked sufferer can tell the agonizing joy that seems to burst 
the heart as he is torn from the very jaws of death by heaven-sent 
succour. Before the boat could be secured, Julian and those with 
him heard the almost frenzied screams of joy sent forth by those upon 
the rocks — some laughed — some sang, and the sounds of their voices 
went to and fro as though their owners were dancing or running from 
place to place in frantic delight. At last the boat was safely guided 
into a sheltered nook, and there took in some dozen human beings, 
who, but an hour before, had been the promised banquet for grim 
Death I The rowers had now been for some time pulling 'manfully 
towaf'ds the shore, when the moon sent forth a struggling ray or two 
to look down from between the breaking clouds, and cheer the hearts 
of those she gently smiled on. 
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<' Heavens ! where is she ? ^ exclaimed the Captain, as he gazed 
around at his ghastly companions. 

" She 1 — ^who ? " enquired Julian, " there is no female here." 

** There was one on the rocks with us, 111 swear," replied the other, 
** I heard her praying." 

" About ship," cried Julian, **i£ she be there we must not let her 
perish." 

" Damn the women," said a surly voice, " they're sure to bring us 
trouble, we may all be lost for her — ^the wind's getting up again — d'ye 
hear that ? The clouds came thicker and thicker over the moon-— a 
distant peal of thunder was again heard — and the darkness was once 
more almost as intense as before. Julian, nor the Captain either, would 
for a moment listen to those who would have left the wretched crea- 
ture to her fate, so had the boat immediately turned towards the late 
scene of -their dreadful suffering. The water had risen greatly during 
the last quarter of an hour, and had began already to cover that part 
of the rock on which most of those now in the boat had been awaiting, 
as they believed, the coming of inevitable death. The moment the 
boat touched the rock, Julian sprang upon it, and was led by fate 
at once to the very spot where the senseless female lay. He seized her 
in his arms, and in a moment more was with her in the boat. Three 
hearty cheers were given by the whole crew, and now animated by 
the hope of almost certain salvation, every sinew was strained to its 
utmost, and ere long the whole party were safe upon the beach. 

How wonderfully busy was a certain person there. The grandeur 
*— the command — the dignity he put on was astounding. To have 
heard him, no one could have believed but that it must have been to 
him, and to him alone, the whole merit of saving so many lives was 
due. This busy individual was no other than our old acquaintance, 
Filkins. He had, with his master the magistrate, been sent to Botany 
Bay, and as that magistrate had been appointed to the chief situation 
in this newly formed settlement, he went by the title of Governor, and 
Filkins was the Grovemor's factotum. " I knew we should do it,*' said 
Filkins, " I told the Governor. Governor, said I, let me but have 
the management of this affair, and not a life shall be lost — and I 
have kept my word. On, lads, on to the Government House." 

" No, no," exclaimed Julian, who was carrying the still senseless 
female in his arms, and quite forgetting that he, a convict, was address- 
ing an upstart official, " No, no, that would be absurd—- our farm is 
scarcely half the distance — ^we will go there first." 

" Go there first," bawled out Filkins, " and who is that man ; — oh, 
I know, the convict Clifford ; a civil tongue, sir, if you please — ^you 
seem to forget who I am." 

''Not in the least," replied Julian, ''but common humanity, I 
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shcmld tiuaky would at once poiat oat the neoessitj for giTiBg Ibese 
poor shipwrecf ed sufferers a shelter and refreshment as speedily ms 
possible ; whether this poor creature I am now canning be. alive or 
dead I know not^ it is necessary, at all events, that ahe be cared for 
without an instant's delay." Without another word he hurried from 
1^ main road, taking the shortest route towaards Btmg's farm, not 
hearing, or at least not heeding, the indignant commands of PiUdns, 
that he should go strwghtway to the Governor's hoose. 

" You shall repent this insubordination, my fine g^&tleman, mark 
my words "-^roared out Filkins, directing his voice towards the w«y 
he guessed Julian was taking, for the night was too dark lo allow of 
his sight following the youth £u*« 

When Julian arrived at the fiirm house^ he felt somewhat fatigued^ 
for be it known, that let a young lady be ever so light and sylph-iike 
in the mazy dance, she is a very different thing when lying indensiblA 
in a youth's arms, nbo has had to carry her some half mile or morts 
without halt or rest 

The farm appeared as if perfectly illuminated, for all the Corkd or 
little Bungs having been terribly frightened by the lightning, the/ 
had endeavored to diminish the effect of the flashes from without by 
lighting up every candle they could muster within**^he door Was 
opened by Mrs. Bung, a comely dame, who seemed a seccmd Benja- 
min, only that her features were somewhat softened down out of ocmi'- 
pliment to her sex, and she wore pettusoats-*-not but som^ of the ill- 
natured neighbours, when speaking allegoricaUy, more Ihan hinted 
that she could at times wear the other things too* Be that as it may, 
Mrs, Bung was as kind a heatted soul as even Benjamin himself. 

'' Why, boy," exclaimed Mrs. Bung, <' what hast there ?" For, in 
the imperfect light that issued from the sitting room, and only par- 
tially revealed the load that Julian was supporting, Mrs. B* could not 
very well distinguish whether it was a drowned sheep, ot a smell 
truss of straw. " What hast there, boy ? " 

'^ A poor creature we have saved from the wreck," replied Julian* 

" Lord love us," rejoined Mrs. Bung : " saved from the wreck ? Ahj 
I said there would be awful work to-night-^and Ben out in it all t 
here Jemima, Wilhelmina, Fanny, Susan, Sarah ; bustle about children 
^-Htnake up a blazing fire, do ye hear, and get out the rum bottle. 
Bring her in, boy, and lay her on the sofa. Ha, ha," chuckled Mrs^ 
Bung ; ** that sofa was our first bit of gentility, and Ben won't say it's 
o' no use now, I guess : but you're sure she's not dead ?" 

^^No, my dear mistress," rejoined Julian, ''for just now she heaved 
a deep drawn sigh, that seemed to come from the very bottom of her 
heart." 

" Here, bring a candle, and let us see what she be like," said Mrs. 
Bung." 
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JuKan had scarcely placed his. charge upon the sofa, when half-a- 
dozen children came, each with a candle, and stood rouMi with gaping 
mouths and staring eyes. Julian put aside the long dishevelled hair 
which had completely hid the sufierer's face ; when who can paint 
his look of surprise, of wonder, as he gazed, transfixed, upon the 
features of Marian I 

"Lord love us I what ails the boy?" exclaimed Mrs. Bung, as she 
looked up at Julian — the sudden surprise had, for a moment, completely 
suspended his every faculty ; after a second or two he passed his hand 
over his eyes, as though he doubted his being awake ; he then gazed 
once more upon Marian, then upon those around him, as still un- 
willing to believe that what he saw was real ; he was not, however, 
left long in this suspense, for Marian opening her eyes, looked fall 
into Ms face ; then uttering a scream, again fainted. 

"Oh, gracious heavens!" exclaimed Julian; "it is, it is my own 
dear Marian!'' and he cast himself upon his knees by her side, and 
placed his hand upon her heart, to satisfy himself that she still lived.** 

" Bfey-day,'' said Mrs. Bung ; " what's all this — then you know her, 
boy!" 

"I do, I do," was his reply ; "and know her for one of the bes^ 
the dearest, the kiiidest hearts that Heaven ever placed upon this 
earth. Oh, save her, save her, or here at once let me die too :*' his 
head sank upon Marian's shoulder, and in spite of ins efforts to 
suppress them, a fiood of tears- would burst forth. 

" Lord love us," again said Mrs. Bung ; " I see how it is ;" and she 
began to wipe her own eyes, which the children observing, they 
thought themselves in duty boimd to do a little in the same way, so 
all of them at once set up a most determined roar. 

"Lord love us," at last she went on; **it's exactly like our case; 
didn't I follow my Ben ? — ^to be sure I did ; and did I ever repent 
it ? — ^to be sure I didn't ; — ^nor shall she^ if I can help it. Now, only 
to think what a brute I must be ; here am I letting her die in her wet 
things. Jemima, Wilhelmina, Fanny, Susan, Sarah, run and get 
lots of my nice dry clothes — and you, boy, get up and go out, and PU 
bring her to her senses in no time. Dead ! nonsense ; young women 
of her age are not often frightened to death by the sight of their young 
. man, I know, or I should have been dead twenty times afore this ; 
for Ben was always starting up when I didn't expect him, until I got' 
80 used to it, that when I didn't expect him, I always did, for then 
he was a sure to come. There, there, you see she's coming to, so go 
your ways, and she shall be as spruce as a pigeon in ten minutes." 

Julian kissed Marian's cold hand, and looking his thanks to his 
kind mistress, left the apartment. 

The night was now tolerably fine, so Julian went into the open air, 
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It was very clearly pointed out by Gristlelongs, that if Julian had 
but plenty of money, or rather had some friend near him who had,«— 
for Jobber knew well enough that a conyict would be watched too 
closely to be able to use the gold to advantage, even if he had it. 
"But then," said Gristlelungs, ** who's to be that friend? Fd go 
over myself for you, and only let me have the mopnsses, and if *I 
"didnH manage his escape, why — but I won't ^ear. Yes, Fd go^ but 
then there are such a lot of my old pals there, that I should be too 
well known, and do more harm than good. And then, who can you 
trust in such a business ? Fm blest if I know. Now, had Marian 
been bom with a pair of trousers, instead of a petticoat, she'd a been 
the chap— for she's not only got a sconce, but then she's got some 
brains in it ; but you can't make a silk purse out of a sow's ear — so 
that's no go.** 

When the old men had related the substance of Gristlelungs' ideas 
upon the subject to Marian, a new ray of hope seemed to light up her 
very heart — " Why not she go ? And although she failed in accom- 
plishing his escape, still she should be near him, and that might bring 
him comfort.** So earnest had been her entreaties to the old men, 
and so exactly did their wishes coincide with her own, that it was 
soon decided the very first vessel sailing to Australia should bear her 
on her voyage of hope. Gristlelungs had made every enq[uiry 
amongst some of his friends, and we are ashamed to confess^ a great 
many of them had already paid a visit to the bay, at the government 
expense, and from them he gained much useful information; and 
what cheered poor Marian most of all was to learn that, without doubt, 
a young man, so well conducted as Julian, was sure to be at once 
allotted to some farm, and not remain, as she had hitherto pictured 
him, a chained criminal in a prison cell. All things considered, she 
did not start upon her long and anxious journey, without believing 
she saw a ray of hope shining brightly in the distance. We will not 
follow her, step by step, through her four months' voyage; nor 
attempt to paint the dire despair she suffered upon that tempestuour 
night, when, almost within a bow shot of the promised land she 
sought, the vessel containing all that could render her efforts availing, 
sank for ever beneath the deep waters, and left her beggared in all 
but life. It is impossible to describe, in words, the feelings which 
arose in the breast of Julian, as he listened to Marian's recital of all 
that she and his dear old friends at home had wished to have done 
for him. He pressed her closer and closer to him, as he said, in a 
voice trembling from emotion — " Marian, dear Marian, surprising as 
it appears to me to find you here, I have this day had another surprise 
scarcely less astounding ; I have found a witness, if not of my own 
innocence, at least of the guilt of him who brought about my ruin, 
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and we are already planning an escape ; but before I move one step 
further in the affair, there is — ^there is one question I must have 
answered by you. Marian^ dear Marian, you have ever loved me as 
a brother, and this last act of your devoted affection, proves how true 
that love has been. Sweet Marian, since I have been here, I have 
been filling up my weary hours in painting pictures by memory's 
hand, and in those pictures I have ever found thy sweet self depicted. 
Do not think me vain, dear Marian, but as I look back on all your 
kind, too kind words and acts, I cannot help flattering myself that 
your love has long been more than brotherly. Answer me in a word. 
If I escape and clear my name, will you, or will you not, become my 
wife ? If you say, No — no power on earth shall take me from this 
land ; if you answer. Yes — Oh, you hesitate! — speak, speak quickly, 
for in your breath lies life or death." 

Marian was too happy at that moment to be able to speak, so burst- 
ing into tears, she buried her blushing face upon Julian's breast, and 
without words, still plainly told him all his heart panted to discover. 

"When they had sufficiently recovered from their deep emotion to 
talk a little rationally, Julian, still holding Marian's hand in his, and 
occasionally interrupting his speech by pressing it to his lips, told her 
all that had passed between himself and Graph. They now felt the 
loss of the vessel acutely, for here appeared an almost certain means 
of escape, if the money Marian had brought so far had but been saved. 
Just as they were deploring the loss of the treasure, Filkins made his 
appearance, with an order from the Grovernor, that the young woman 
saved from the wreck should at once be taken up to the Government 
House. . 

" You see, young gentleman," said Pilkins, " you are not to fly in 
the face of authority with impunity ; you seem to forget that I have 
eyes, two eyes ! Look here !" — ^and he pointed at his own with his 
two forefingers — " there's one for you, and one for your^master ; we 
have at present no power over him, but we have over you, so be on 
your guard, that's all. Now, young woman, I've a conveyance at the 
door." 

Marian, who saw by Pilkins' manner that he was one who might 
do much harm, particularly at such a moment, very wisely prepared 
at once to depart. She was quickly in the chaise cart, and having 
taken her grateful leave of Mrs. Bung, who frowned dreadfully every 
time Pilkins gazed that way, and looking her farewell to Julian, she 
was soon on her way to the Government House. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



" O, shut the door 1 and when thou hast done so, 

Come weep with me : past hope, past care, past help.** 

Romeo and Juliet, 



" Well, Doctor,'* said the Governor, addressing a stout middle aged 
bloated looking man, who entered the apartment in which the Grover- 
nor was sitting reading, — " how do you find them ?" 

" Oh," observed the Doctor in reply, " well, well, cdl well — a little 
hot rum and water is always the best medicine for shipwrecked mari- 
ners, so I took a glass with each of them ; and now Governor I must 
say good night, for a dying wife ought not to be left too long alone, 
and Tve been away these four hours. It is a most extraordinary 
thing, Governor, how very tenacious of life wives are, particularly 
if they have no poor helpless littiie children to leave behind ; so, once 
more. Governor, good night." 

Although he had left the Governor's room, he was not so soon to 
leave the house, for Filkins, not proving a very good whip, had, just 
at the entrance to the Government House, upset the chaise cart, 
broken his own head, aiid it was feared had fractured Marian's ankle. 
So acute was the pain, that Marian had fainted, and in that state the 
Doctor was called upon to examine the wounded limb. The Doctor 
very quickly cut off the stocking from the swollen foot, and althougk 
evidently astonished at what he saw, still pronounced the accident to 
be merely a sprain ; he ordered her to be put to bed, and then taking 
a light, examiiied her fe{|.tures attentively. Whether it was the effect 
of the sundry glasses of rum and water he had taken, or was his usual 
manner, need not be stated, but he left the place muttering to him- 
self, " wonderful ! — strange ! — strange and wonderful !" He hurried 
along, half walking, half running, as people frequently do, who find 
their minds suddenly filled with affairs of moment ; at last he stopped 
at the door of a low wooden house, much more like a farm house than 
a doctor's shop ; but in these newly-formed settlements, people are not 
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over particular as to appearances ; and it must be confessed, that the 
Doctor cured far more pigs than patients. The room he entered was 
a sleeping apartment, a rushlight was glimmering in the chimney 
corner, a small table stood by the bed, and on it were seen those 
evidences of illness, the pill box and the phial. 

" Oh ! you have come at last !" said a faint female voice. " No 
more rima, I suppose, or I might have died, ere you would have 
quitted your sottish companions." 

** Ida," said the Doctor, for it was Allen Ray who spoke, — " Ida, 
we have seen strange turns and twists of fortune, have we not ? — ^but 
what has happened to-night is as strange as any yet. Marian, 
that I always thought you had murdered, and whom you swore you 
knew nought of after placing her in the vault, ten years ago — that 
same Marian is here — here, in Australia !" 

"Marian !" exclaimed Ida, raising herself upright in her bed, — 
** Marian ! — but no, no," — and she again sank down, — " 'tis too late 
now, — she might have been our fortune. But I shall never cross the 
sea again — my grave is already dug in a foreign land — the bell is 
sounding the death knell for Ida." She remained perfectly still for 
some minutes, then resumed — " but t^ll me," she said, " are you sure, 
quite sure 'twas she ?" 

" I'm certain/' replied Allen. " Do you not remember the bloody 
cross upon her foot ? — Fve seen that cross this very night !" Allen 
then recounted the circumstance of the wreck, and of his having been 
at the Grovemment House when Marian was brought there, — how he 
had found it necessary to examine her foot, — " not an expression of 
her face," he told her, "^was changed — the beautiful features of the 
child were now more beautiful in the woman, but they were still the 
same." 

" Allen," said Ida, and she wept bitterly, — " in this I see the hand 
of Heaven ; I may, perhaps, yet be forgiven. If I live out the night, 
I will see her to-morrow : to-morrow is a holy day, 'tis the Sabbath, 
and a fitting time for the sinner to offer up some atonement for 
bygone crimes. I have been dreaming of my father, and his little 
village church. I thought he was preaching of penitence, and even 
now I fancy still his voice is in my ear, uttering the text upon which 
he held discourse — * Go, and sin no more.' " 

" I wish wc were near some place of worship, Allen ; but here, as 
yet, no minister has been appointed, otherwise to-morrow, if Marian 
really be here, I would, in her presence, have received the sacrament, 
and then have told her all the wrongs I have done her, and on my 
knees have prayed for her and Heaven's forgiveness." 

" Dear Ida," replied Allen, as he took her hand in his, and kindly 
pressed it to his lips, for at that moment his heart was filled with the 

B 2 
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old and better feelings of his youth, — " Dear Ida, if that would really 
comfort you, your wish may still be accomplished, for the native Mis- 
sionary we have lately heard so much about is to preach to-morrow 
before the Grovemor, and all who choose to listen to his discourse ; 
they say he is a perfect wonder, and if he be the good man I hear he 
is, he will not refuse your pious desire. After service, if the girl be 
well enough, I will bring them both to you ; but, Ida," — Allen hesi- 
tated, — " do you not think that in revealing a secret of such mighty 
import to such a poor girl, as Marian has hitherto been, we ought, 

in justice to ourselves, to make a — a sort of bargain, that ** 

" No ! " interrupted Ida, " this, as I believe it to be, the last act of 
a wicked life, shall not be made unavailing to my poor soul by the 
vile blot of selfishness. But leave me now, Allen, for I have over- 
taxed my failing strength, and my brain is beginning to wander. 
Allen, I fear without the aid of art, I shall know no sleep to-night, 
and yet there is a drowsy feeling creeping over my senses, that — ^yes 
— ah, me — " and she sank into a deep sleep : the truth was, that Allen 
had already administered a narcotic in her last drink, for he knew 
how much she needed rest. " Poor soul ! '* said Allen, as he gazed 
sadly upon his sleeping wife, " if the eye of art can look into the 
secrets of nature, I should there read, that this is the last night's 
earthly sleep you will ever know." 



Early on the following — ^the sabbath — ^morning, great bustle was 
observed all over the straggling town; the pi:eaching of the Native 
Missionary, Tang-goo, was not an every day occurrence, and as all 
the world is alike in some respects, it mattered very little whether 
the locality was a humble village or a proud and mighty metropolis— - 
whether the scene of display was a chapel or a play-house, it was all 
one — something was to be seen that everybody was'talking about^ «o 
everybody felt bound to go and see this something. No church 
having been yet built, a large bam belonging to the Governor was 
fitted up for the occasion, and a strange, but not unimpressive, scene 
was here displayed. Allen Ray, being the physician of the settle- 
ment, was seated with the Governor's family — behind them were 
placed Marian, also the Captain and his shipwrecked companions— on 
the opposite side were seen Mrs. Bung (Benjamin not being yet re- 
turned), and her whole family, convict servants and all ; poor Julian's 
heart quite sank, and a blush came over his countenance as he saw- 
Marian gazing at him in such a degraded position. It appeared strange 
to a new comer in this antipodean world, that as the people are upside 
down compared to our position on this side the world, so nature 
seemed to have taken the reverse order of action, for here we know 
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that the grub changes to the butterfly, but there, all the butterflies 
seemed to be changing into grubs. All the pretty little misses and 
darling little masters, who in England had ever been flitting about 
the very butterflies of the ball or concert room, were how seen, by 
slow degrees, to be casting their outward coats, and instead of the 
dancing dandy, were becoming the joltering ploughman, or motherly 
bustling farmer's wife, who but a few short months before was only to 
be seen the piano-performing simpering London Miss. It was amusing 
to observe the various attempts to show what they had once been. 
Upon this grand occasion every little bit of " greatness long gone by" 
had been rummaged up. One young farmer actually appeared in a 
pair of real Regent-street dress boots, which he had treasured up, as 
the very apple of his eye — and didn't he sit in the front row with one 
leg cocked over the other ? — ^indeed he did ! — ^but then he was unmar- 
ried, and opposite to him was a young lady who had only just arrived, 
and a most enviable object she was to many a one who had long since 
bid farewell to their last little morsel of London fashion. Strange as 
was the appearance of many there, there was none whose appearance 
was so strange to a European's eyes as that of the Missionary himself. 
Tang-goo was said to be a native of New 2jealand, and like many of 
the race found in those islands, he was beautifully formed. He was 
tall and slim, and had a most noble yet benevolent cast of features, so 
much so indeed, that even the tattooing of his face could not destroy 
their expression; he wore a long great coat, somewhat after the 
fashion of the Boman Catholic priest ; and, although by no means an 
elderly man, his hair was almost white. Had it not been for the 
native accent which occasionally would peep out in the pronunciation 
of certain words, and the fantastic tattooing of his face, the matter and 
manner of his discourse were such that he would not have seemed out 
ef place in any pulpit on this side the world. There was one portion 
of his discourse most cheering to those whose hearts are set upon that 
glorious work, the dispensation of Christianity amongst the savage 
tribes. He stated tl^t for twenty years had he been literally preach- 
ing in the wilderness, and endeavoring to '^ make straight the way of 
the Lord." That when the interior of that vast country should be 
penetrated, he did hope, that upon many a spot as yet untrodden by any 
civilized £bot save his, there would be found the tree of Christianity, 
if not greatly flourishing and bringing forth abundance of the fruit of 
holiness, yet so firmly rooted, that a very little future culture would 
amply reward the holy husbandman whose heart and soul were in the 
good work. 

When the service had concluded, all appeared to be quite delighted 
—•I do not mean because it was concluded, but on account of the edi- 
fication the congregation had received. The young farmer with the 
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dreflB boots was blessed with the arm of the young Ihdy opposite, and 
before ihej had gone quite two hundred jards, thej stopped suddenly 
— hesitated for a moment — then hurried back and anxiouslj prayed 
of the Missionary to tell them the very earKest hour he could devote 
to manying them. ^ Oh ! it's a glorious country," as Benjamin Bung 
before observed — eveiy thing multiplies so prodigiously. 

Allen Bay had previously to the service waited upon his patient^ 
Marian, and had, in a manner, prepared her for the interview solicited 
by her former unkind mistress ; but without at all hinting at the 
revelation Ida intended to make. Poor Marian, not less surprised at 
meeting with Allen Bay, than he had been upon first discovering her, 
had cmlj to be told of Ida's pitiable state, to make her most anxious to 
fly to her, and alleviate in every way that might lie in her power, the 
pains she was enduring, either of body or mind. 
■ The good Mbsionary, too, put all other arrangements aside, when 
he was informed of the dying woman's thirst for holy consolation. 
A f^w minutes after the congregation had separated, found Marian 
and the Missionary at the side of the sufferer's bed. Allen's pro- 
fessional duties calling him away, the three were left alone. 

When Ida heard them enter the room, she trembled violently, but 
Marian, hastening to the bedside, and gently taking the wasted hands 
of the sufferer in her own, gazed so kindly upon her, that Ida's heart 
soon beat more gently, and after heaving a deep drawn sigh, she thus 
addressed the young creature she had so deeply wronged. 

"Marian," she said, "wonderful are the ways of the Lord, and 
such you will indeed think them, when you shall have heard all 
I will now, if heaven but grant me strength, reveal to you. But, 
ere I speak further upon this worldly subject, I would, as far as a 
sinner may, make peace with that offended God, into whose presence 
but a few short hours, at most, will bring me. Where is the holy 
man?" 

" I am here," replied Tang-goo, advancing close to the bed — ^Ida 
screamed — " that voice ! and from such painted and disfigured lips as 
thine ? no, no, it is a sound you have stolen from high Heaven — diose 
words, those accents have I often heard in my midnight dreams." 

" She is going mad," said Marian, addressing the Missionary. 

" No child," he replied, " but, if I know ought of the workings of 
the human heart, there is a secret rankling in her own, that if it 
escape not soon, will burst the throbbing shrine in which it has long 
been festering." 

" True, true," — interrupted Ida — " as becomes thy calling you 
speak the truth, and it is to divulge to you that secret crime, I have 
now implored your presence and your prayers ; but, first bear witness 
to my too long withheld atonement to this injured girl." "Marian," 
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she said, and she rose herse]f up in bed, ** you are not what you seepi— - 
. your cMldhood, as you too well know, wa^ passed in beggary aad 
wretchedness — vice was fM:x)und you in eyery fwrn and shape, but 
«there was an invisible hand held out from heaveQ that turned a^ide 
each shaft sent forth for your destructions-do what I would, I eould 
not mak^ you bad I" 

Marian ^nd the Missionary gased in, wonder at each other, pot yet 
cpmpr^ending to what such words co^ld possibly allude. They 
were not long, however, kept in this suspense — ^for Ida briefly, but 
clearly related, how that in early life there was one man to whcMn 
she owed great wrong — ^that out of revenge she stole away his child, 
intending to make it the victin^ of depravity | indeed, she told all 
concerning Marian with which the reader is already acquainted, and 
concluded in these words — " and now, Marian, learn l^at you, the 
poor abandoned child, the intended victim of my wicked crimes, are 
the daughter of that man, and that man is the proud and we^thy 
Earl Delorme !" 

^^ The Earl Delorme !"— -exclaimed both Marian and the Missionary. 

'* Wonderful indeed are the ways of Heaven," continued Marian, 
" for if what you say be true, it is to my own sister I owe the first 
act of protecting kindness in my life." She then related to Ida, hpw 
she had escaped from the vault — ^her being found at the 4oor, as it 
now appeared, of her own &ther-7-but when it came to that part of 
her history which introduced cfv^an^ sl^e stopped middenly, for it 
flashed upon her mind, like lightning that comes to wither at a stroke 
the cherished hopes of years. She saw in an instant, that if all were 
as Ida had related, and the circumstances were too plain to leave an 
i)pening for a doubt, why then her happiness, which but a few hours 
before seemed filled with promise, was rendered hj her newly- 
attained position in the world, a hopeless wreck. The cmly chance 
she saw, lay in the difficulty of proving her identity; and to this 
thought she clung until it was dispelled by Ida, pointing towards 
Marian's foot, as she said — '^ When Nature stamps a mark upon her 
own, it is indelible ; the bright red cross, which from your birth you 
have borne, is the counterpart of one on your twin sister's foot; 
it was by that mark I learnt you were here ; it was by lack of it, the 
fraud we would have played upon the Earl was detiBcted — for know 
that we tried to pass our own child upon him, in place of you." 

" Ah I little Ida !" said Marian ; " oh, where is she ?" 

" Dead," replied the other, weeping as she spoke : " Many believe 
there are no punishments in this world for crimes we here commit — 
but there are thousands and thousands, but so subtle and so hidden 
from the vulgar gaze, that none but ourselves know of their existence. 
My ill usage of another's child was revtoged upon me, by making 
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me the instrument of death to her I would have died to save. Oh, 
my poor child, her grave was in the deep and stormy sea." So com- 
pletely overcome were all the three, that several minutes elapsed in 
silence. At last Ida, addressing Marian, said, "Marian, before I die,* 
make me a solemn promise that you will, when you shall be in your 
rightful state, do some little for the welfare of my husband : I have 
heenof more ruin to him than he to me, and had we never met, he 
would most likely have never become the poor lost creature he now is." 
Marian did all she could to soothe and calm the now fast sinking woman, 
and then, at her request, left the Missionary and her alone. 

"For, oh," said Ida, "I have that to confess, which none but a 
holy ear may listen to ; but ere you leave the room, say, oh say, you 
have forgiven me, and on your knees implore Heaven to pardon me 
as well — ^your prayer, the prayer of the innocent, may indeed avail." 

When Marian had left them alone, Ida began in a very feeble voice, 
" They tell me, sir, that you are on a holy mission to England, to 
further the endeavours of the good, in spreading abroad the banner 
of Christ's church. It is on account of your going thither, that has 
made me the more anxious that you should be the depository of my 
wicked secrets. Oh, I have much to say, and little time to say it in ! 
my life is ebbing fast. Come nearer — ^but do not gaze so intently 
upon me, or shame will frighten back my words, and I shall die 
without confession, in which lies now my only hope." 

Long was their discourse, and strange and wonderful were 
the revelations she disclosed ; but their import must for awhile 
remain untold. ThQ good Missionary had been so overcome by what 
he had heard, that when Allen Ray and Marian entered the room 
they found him senseless on his knees, his head sunk upon the bed — 
one hand had been pressed by Ida tightly on her heart, and thus, 
with a holy smile upon her lips, had died. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



" I am aJfraid ; and yet I U venture it." 

King JoJm, 

In a very lonely secluded spot, called the black hollow, at the 
fall of night, a man was seen prowling about in a manner that indica- 
ted fear of meeting with any one, yet a desire not to be longer quite 
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fdone. He listened, and then strained his eyes, endearoiiring to peer 
through the gathering darkness, but all in vain — no one could he see 
— ^no sound could he hear. This man was Graph, anxiously waiting, 
not only for Julian, but also for the farmer, Benjamin Bung. It ap- 
peared that he had been unable to dispose of the ring, so not being 
quite as scrupulous as Julian was about taking that which belonged 
to another, he had made up his mind it would be far better than re- 
maining there, and perhaps being hanged, just to ask the fanner to 
lend him his purse ; Sut he thought it also better not to put this ques- 
tion, until he had put it out of the power of the other to say no^ if he 
objected, so he had been for some time preparing a large bludgeon, 
which he had cut from the hedge, and was now anxiously waiting to 
try its weight on the head of the farmer. • 

'' So, Graph," he said, speaking to himself, ^^ you are to become- 
a common thief at last — ^well, who's not a thief, I should like to know ? 
Even your pretty little simpering, wimpering, sighing and dying 
misses, they're all thieves — don't they steal looks at the fellows ?— and 
doesn't the lover rob his mistress of her heart, sometimes of her fame, 
' taking from her that which not enriches him, but leaves her poor 
indeed ?' — then there's your lawyer, but his thieveries are too notori- 
ous to need comment — ditto your parson's — and then — ^but hark! he's 
coming ; in. Graph, in " — and Graph hurriedly made way tiirough 
the bushes and briars that grew by the road side. 

Honest Benjamin Bung came on singing, and laughing, and talking 
aloud to himself, for Ben was rather the better, I wont say worse, for 
drink — I say better, because, as there is truth in wine, s6 is there at times 
in rum — ajid as Ben knew that rum and milk were an admirable 
mixture, he always diluted his with a prodigious quantity of the milk of 
human kindness — ^in truth, drink always brought out his true character. 
Just as the honest fellow was passing the bush behind which Graph 
lay like a tiger awaiting his prey, he burst forth at the very top of 
his voice with — 

But give me a couple of glasses, 

A fiiend and a bottle of wine, 
And though we be dull as dead asses. 

Our wit will soon sparkle and shine. 

Tol-de-rol-de-rol-lol. 

The last lol had scarcely escaped his lips, when Graph aimed a 
deadly blow at his head — ^the farmer at the same instant happened to 
stumble, and the bludgeon passed over him, but came in contact with 
a tree so forcibly that it split to pieces. 

"Holloa !" exclaimed Bung, guessing at once his assailant's inten- 
tions — "you've got the wrong sow by the ear, my fine fellow; take 
that, and that, and that " — ^and the farmer rushed upon Graph, who, 
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although a powerful man» was so taken bj saFprise at Uie farmer's 
determined resistance, that he would have soon been overpoweredy 
but poor Bung slipped into a ditch, and Graph was thus enabled to 
effect his escape. 

*' That's right, you cowardlj rascal," said Ben, as he clambered OHjb 
of the ditch, '^ that's right, run for it — ^but old Nick can run faster 
than 70U, and will trip up your heels yet, depend upon it ;" then rub- 
bing his head — '* How clever Nature was when she invented a skull, 
for, my eyes, without that, how my brains would have caught it ; 
for that fellow's fists were uncommon hard, I must con-fess. Hey — 
no I^^the murdering rascal — ^why he's got my bag and all my m^iey!" 

Benjamin Bung almost cried at this discovery, but was compelled 
to con-fess that it was no use to wait longer where he was, as he did 
not imagine the fellow was honest enough to bring the money back 
again, he therefore made up his mind to return home as quickly as 
possible, get some brown paper and vinegar for his bruises, and then 
away to the Grovemor — ^make his complaint — and devise the best 
method of retaking the villain. - He made two or three attempts to 
sing as he went along, but soon gave it up — ^for said he, " Damn the 
fellow, he has cracked my fiddle, and run away with my notes." 

Not long after this, and very near to the same spot, Julian met 
Gr^hi the latter mentioned not a word of his encounter with the 
farmer, but placing the bag in Julian's hand, said — " I think I've 
done wonders with the ring ; take care of the bag, and mind it is not 
seen at the farm, or it may lead to unpleasant enquiries." 

Graph told Julian that all was arranged with the Captain, the boat 
was safe in its hiding place, and now they had got the money, their 
escape was certain. " Well be on board to-night," said he. 

i* To-night ?" replied Julian. 

" Why not ? — are you in love with your present state ?" 

Julian now told Graph of his having sav^d the Ufe of her who was 
more to him than his own — and also, that she had sent him a secrei; 
messenger, praying of him to meet her at the private gate of the 
Governor's gardens, within an hour of that time, as she had some- 
thing to communicate which was of the utmost moment to them both. 

" There will be some mischance come of this, I know* there will," 
said Graph, "there never was a woman mixed up in men's affairs 
but it always led to mischief. I'll go with you," he continued, 
" and keep watch without : all I ask is, make your meeting as short 
as possible — ^remember, our very lives may depend upoQ your cau- 
tion." They sat down amongst the underwood until they thought it 
was near the proper time, and then, by an unfrequented path, 
reached the appointed place. 

The gate was already opened, and near it stood a black. 
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" Him name ?" said the black. 

« Julian," replied De CliflFord. 

"Dathim — ^folloirme, but not toder feller 4" Graph remained to 
watch, and Julian led by the black, crept softly along close beneath 
the garden wall, which cast a strong shadow upon the ground, for the 
moon was now shining brightly. They entered a sort of hall through 
the glass doors which opened into the garden, and here Julian found 
Marian anxiously awaiting him; the black disappeared, and the 
lovers were alone. 

*^ Oh I Julian," exclaimed Marian, " I have that to tell, the telling 
of which I dread, for there is misery, I fear, for both of us. Julian, 
I have discovered the author of my being ; — I—" 

"Oh, Missy, Missy," said the black, entering quickly, "into your 
room — ^and you, Massa, fly — ^the Governor has returned— «nd some- 
ting's wrong ; quick—quick." 

" I will remain on the watch," said Julian hurriedly to Marian, 
" and when all are at rest — " 

" Yes, yes," said the black, " but go now — ^go." Marian hast^ied 
into her room — the black and Julian were stepping into the garden, 
when the former pulled Julian back — " No, some one come dat way 
-*Hiare, dare, into dat room, and keep still as mouse." As the black 
said this he pushed De Cli^Ebrd through the door opposite to that by 
which Marian had disappeared, and then hurried away ; the footstep 
he had heaxd in the garden was Graph's. 

*^ We shaU be caught as sure as death," said Graph, as he stole 
quickly into the hall. " Where is that idiot ?" 

Julian, who had been watching stealthily from his door, said — 
" hist, hist, why are you here ? " 

" To save your neck, if I can," replied the other, " there are men 
in the garden, and they come this way." Graph hurried into the 
room where Julian was, and closed the door : he had scarcely done 
so, when the voice of Filkins was heard in a very loud and angry tone, 
exclaiming — " Well, this is pretty, indeed ; the garden gate open at 
this time of night, and the key left in the door — this is blackey's 
affair, and it shan't be my fault if I don't make it a black affair for 
him. I've^ecked the door, and brought away the key." 

** Yes," said Bung, " but where's the Governor ? — ^he's what I 
want You are only afraid of being robbed, while I have been robbed 
already — and there's some difference in that, I think, you must 
con-fess." 

" My opinion is, that your robbery and that gate being open have 
sonte connexion — this way — the Governor h&s no doubt returned ere 
this." They passed along the garden, and were soon out of hearing. 

" AJl is again quiet," said Julian, as he came on tip^-toe from the 
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roomy "now, Graph, now we may escape." They hurried along 
beneath the shadow of the wall, but were greatly alarmed on finding 
the gate closed and fastened. " Good heavens !" exclaimed Julian, 
" what can we do now ?" 

" Why, scale the wall, to be sure," replied Graph — " I am the 
stronger of the two, so do you make a back, and FU be on the top in 
a jiflfy ; when I am there, I can drag you up." In another minute 
Graph was mounted upon the wall — a shot was fired, and then the 
beating of a drum was heard — Graph jumped back again into the 
garden. " Was that shot fired at you ?" said Julian. 

" I suspect it was," Graph answered ; " there was a window in the 
room you were in, we must, at all hazards, endeavour to escape by 
that." They once more entered the hall — ^the alarm had become 
general, and just as they had gained the room in which JuHan had 
before hidden ; the whole place was in commotion. The hall was 
soon filled with people — ^Pilkins, as might be expected, the busiest of 
the whole. 

** Search every room," exclaimed the Governor, " he cannot escape, 
the place is surrounded." The first apartment they entered wa» 
Marian's, she, poor girl, had swooned from fright, and was lying 
senseless on the ground. They lifted her upon the couch ; a- 
moment afterwards, a terrible crash was heard, as of breaking glass ! 
this noise drew attention towards the room in which JuHan and 
Graph were concealed ; they had fastened the door on the inside, but 
such impediment was soon removed — ^the door was forced open, 
and the fugitives secured. 

The astonishment of Benjamin Bung may easily he conceived, as 
he recognised in one of the supposed robbers, his own man, Julian 
De Clifford ! " And, hang me if that other fellow isn't the very chap 
that robbed me— look at his eye — ^that's my mark, I'll swear." 

" So, Mr. Clifford, we've got you at last, have we ?" said PiDdns, 
with spiteful exultation — didn't I tell you, you'd come to the gallows P* 

" Silence !" exclaimed the Governor, " and search them, they may- 
have arms." 

" Yes, yes," said Pilkins, " search them, but mind how you do it 
with that fellow,"— pointing at Julian — "I tried it once myself.** 

Julian made no resistance, when, to the farmer's surprise, and real 
sorrow, he saw them draw from Julian's pocket, the identical bag of 
which he had been robbed. 

" Why, that's, the very thing I have had stolen from me!" said he. 
" Julian, Julian, how could you have become possessed of that ?" 

" You must be mistaken, sir, " replied Julian ; ** and as I cannot do 
this man harm by speaking the truth, know that I had it from him — 
it is the produce of a valuable diamond ring he sold for me." 
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" That's false,** joined in Pilkins, "for here's the diamond ring now 
in the fellow's pocket !" 

" Away with them I" exclaimed the Governor ; " an example has 
long been wanting to restrain such villains, and now one shall be 
made — and one that is not likely to be easily forgotten ; away with 
them, and mind that a sufficient guard be placed over them." 

Julian now felt that the climax of his woes had arrived, he 
appeared stunned by this last severe blow of fate j he offered no word 
of explanation — no sign of resistance — ^but allowed himself to be 
led whithersoe'er they willed. 

As Benjamin Bung returned towards his home, his mind was 
greatly perplexed concerning Julian's conduct. " Why, I'd a sworn 
for that boy's honesty," exclaimed the farmer to himself — "but 
there's no knowing any body ; they'll hang him, as sure as a gun^ 
they make short work of these affairs here; and, as the Grovemor said, 
it certainly is time an example was made of some one, but I wish 
that some one had not been poor Julian." 

When Ben was sitting at supper with his wife, and had related all 
that had just occurred at the Government House, and was wondering 
more and more at Julian's perfidy, his wife all at once burst out — 
" Why, Ben, it never struck me till this very moment, but that boy's 
as innocent as a babe of the robbery, or of anything else that is 
wrong ; you've been so full of your own talk, that I've not been able 
to get a word in edgeways, and have not yet told you of all the 
wonderful things that have happened since you've been away." Ben's 
wife now related every circumstance about the wreck, and how Julian 
had saved a young woman's Ufe, and how that that young woman 
turned out to be his own sweetheart — and then that Pilkins had had 
her away, from the very room they were then in, and lodged her up 
at the Governor's— and how there had been some whisperings about 
that young woman turning out to be some one else — and that she was 
going back to England with the New Zealand Missionary-^and, in 
fkct, she told everything she knew, and everything she had heard, 
and then finished by saying — "and now, Ben, do you remember 
when we kept company, and all things were going cross, and you 
inMsted upon seeing me, and they said you shouldn't, what did you do 
then?" 

" Why, I said, I'm damned if I wouldn't." 

" So you did, Ben, but you needn't swear now ; and do you 
remember how you used of an evening to climb over the wall, just to 
bid me good night ? Now, suppose you had been caught, mightn't 
they have mistaken you for a thief ? — ^when if you did come to steal 
any thing it waa only a kiss." 

" And rU do it again> if you're sarcy," said Ben, throwing his arm 
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round his wife's neck, and giving her a kiss that sounded very like 
the smack of a carter's whip ; " there now — ^but what's all this to 
do with Julian?" 

" Why, this it has to do," replied his wife ; " you see, the poor boy is 
a convict, though he doesn't deserve to be one, I know ; and how could 
he go to the Governor's to see his love except by stealth, as 
you used to do with me ? and depend upon it that's what took him 
there ; and as to the ring, I know he had that." 

" Upon my life, Sally," said the farmer, " there may be some truth 
in all this, and there'd be a pretty thing if they go and hang an 
innocent lad ; and hang 'em both I fear they will." 

They talked a great deal more upon the same subject, and ere they 
retired to rest, it was settled that Mrs. Bung should go the next 
morning to condole with Marian, and that Benjamin Bung should hie 
to the prison, and see what could be done for Julian ; for, as Bung 
very justly observed, in a verse of a little song which, as he lay flat 
on his back in bed, he bawled out to the great discomfiture of 
Mrs. B.— . 

*Tis not when the sunshine falls full on a friend. 

That sincerity's proved by our adding a light ; 

Tis lost in the glare, but in sorrow's dark hour, 

E'en a spark, then, of friendship makes all things look bright. 

This effusion was immediately followed by a nasal symphcmy. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



(( 



'tis true that we are in great danger ; 



The greater, therefore, should our courage be." 

King Henry V. 



The prison to which Grraph and Julian had been conveyed, was a 
very primitive sort of building constructed entirely of wood, left in 
the roughest state ; it was merely a sort of strong room or old block 
house adjoining the Governor's dwelling, which was also of wood. 
In order, however, to render escape no easy matter, the precautioa 
had been resorted to of securing the prisoners to the wall by a long 
chain, one end of which was attached to their ankles. 

Julian had through the whole night sat on the floor, his back 
resting against the wall, for to him sleep was out of the question. 
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Wlieh the day broke, he still sdt, and gazing upon his sleeping com- 
panion, who was stretched at full length on the ground, he said-^ 
** And he can sleep, and sleep soundly too— such is habit j so accus- 
tomed, I suspect, has he been to wretchedness and vice, that the 
prison floor has become to him, as to the honest would be a bed of 
down. I could not close my eyes, for thinking of the fate that must 
await us." 

" Ha, ha I see how it blazes up I" exclaimed Graph, talking in his 
sleep ; " the roof is in ! — ^the roof is in I — ^ha, ha I " 

"Wake up, Graph," said Julian, shaking his companion by the 
shoulder ; " wake up. How soundly you have slept." 

"My body has," replied Graph, "but not my brain — a clever 
fellow's brain never sleeps. Mine has been at work all night, plot- 
ting and scheming for our escape." 

" Escape ! do not let hope mislead you," replied the other ; " there 
is no escape for us." 

" StuflP," observed Graph ; " Look at this rickety old dog kennel ; 
is this the sort of prison to hold men ? — ^I'll let them see 'tis not." 

" Old as it may be, 'twill last our lives I fear," sighed Julian. 

" It shan't, by many a day, if I can bring to pass what I've been 
dreaming on : but I must find a friend." 

" A friend ! where ? " 

" I think I know one." 

"Who may that be ?" said Julian. 

" The farmer !" replied Graph. " If he'll befriend us, we may yet 
escape." 

"How can you hope such a thing: you who robbed him, as I 
suspect." 

" What he would not do for me, he may for you," said the other. 
" The farmer is an honest man, and will look the circumstances 
full in the face; and he being prejudiced in your favour, will 
find it more difficult to believe you' are guilty, than that jolter-headed 
fool, the Governor, egged on by Pilkins, would in forming a reverse 
opinion. There is one comfort, we shall not be kept long in suspense ; 
for, as sure as we are living men now, we shall be dead ones in two 
days, unless we can get out of this cursed old box. How did you 
stand with the farmer's wife ? " 

"Did I judge from her great kindness to me," replied Julian, "I 
should say high indeed in her good graces." 

"Then he's ours!" exclaimed Graph, rubbing his hands, and 
chuckling ; ** when you want a man to serve you, always first make 
yourself a favorite with the wife — never forget that. I'd stake my 
life — but that's not much to stake perhaps at this moment, yet I would 
—I'd Intake my life that the farmer's here within this hour." The 
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words bad scarcel j escaped bis Ups, ere tbe prison door was opened^ 
and tbere, sore enongb, stood Benjamin Bnng! 

Wben be bad entered, and tbe door closed bebind bim, be looked 
▼eiy sorrowfullj at Jalian, and, sbaking bis head, said, '* This is a 
bad business, boj, an uncommon bad business ; but Mrs. B. sajs, 
notwithstanding appearances, that jou are no more guUtj than she is, 
and, as I always belieye what mj wife sajs, whj I suppose you're 
not" 

Graph winked at Julian, and then chimed in with, '* Guilty! he's 
no more guilty than I am." 

" Well, Tm blest," roared out the farmer, " that's pitching it rather 
strong, any how ! Do you see these bumps on my head ? " 

** I do," replied Graph, ^* and I blush to think thai they are children 
of mine ; but remember, it was all in self-defence, and the money I 
asked you for was all for him." 

*' For him ! How do you make that out ? " 

** m tdl you," continued Graph, and he explained to the farmer 
what they had intended to do, could they but have procured money 
sufficient. As Graph pursued his discourse, the farmer's eyes kept 
opening wider and wider, until his eyebrows were completely lost 
under his hat. '^ Is it not dreadful," continued Graph in conclusion, 
'Ms it not dreadful, that a young man with such bright prospects 
shining in the distance — such wrongs to be righted — ^such innocence 
to be proved, and could and would have been proved, but for this 
Iflist misfortune — ^is it not dreadful, that such a youth should lose 
his life for a crime he never committed ? " 

" It is dreadful, I must con-fess," said the farmer ; " but what's to 
be done ? from all I can learn, nothing on earth can save you." 

** Yes,^-one thing," replied Graph, — "you." 

" He shall not hazard aught for me," said Julian, " he shall not get 
into trouble on my account." 

" Damn the trouble," rejoined Bung, " if I could but save you, — 
but how ? " 

" Lend me your ear," said Graph, addressing the farmer,' " and do 
you close yours," he continued, speaking to Julian, " for I want no 
objections started by you ; remember, our lives depend on this day." 

" Bless me, I had quite forgotten," said the farmer ; " here, boy, 
here's a letter from that poor girl up there, she wanted to come to 
you, but they wouldn't let her ; there are some strange stories about 
her, but she says she has told you all in that." Julian seized Marian's 
letter with rapture, and seating himself in a distant comer, commenced 
perusing her account of the wonderful discovery she had made con- 
cerning her birth. Whilst he was thus occupied. Graph whispered 
his plans into the ear of the farmer, who, upon the other ceasing 
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to 'speaky gave his hat a most determined slap upon his head, as he 
exclaimed, ** Well, jouVe a bold'nn, I must con-fess ; but it shall be 
tried, it shall he tried, as sure as my name's Benjamin Bung. • Now, 
Master Jailor, open the door, for I can do no good with these ruffians, 
theyll not con-fess to me, so let me awaj— do ye hear I ** 

As the farmer left the place he was unconmionly civil to the jailor^ 
ofiered him a pinch of his snuff, and gave him a quantity of what he 
called his "rare tobackey," and finished by saying — "I suppose 
there'll be no objection to my sending them a bit of supper, will 
there ? — for if they are to be hanged, there's no reason why they 
should be starved ; by the bye, are you fond of rum ? " 

" Uncommon I " replied the man. 

" Then, mum ! — ^I'll pop in a bottle of such stcaUow-me-qtiickfyy as 
youVe not tasted for many a day, only be as kind as you can to that 
boy, will you ? for though he's bad now, he was good once, and I can't 
help pitjring the poor devil, I must ccwi-fess." 

. When Julian had finished Marian's letter, he remained for some 
time perfectly still, buried in deep thought ; from this reverie, he 
was, however, at last aroused by Graph exclaiming, "Are you asleep? 
— this is no time for dozing ; did you hear what I said to the farmer?" 
" Not a word," was Julian's reply. " I was too intent upon this let- 
ter to have eyes or ears for ought else — ^its words have filled my very 
soul with such contending emotions that I feel bewildered, amazed." 
Julian then read to Graph all that part of Marian's letter which 
related to her parentage, and then continued — " If this indeed be true, 
the sooner I am out of the world the better." " Why ? " enquired 
Graph. 

"Why!" repeated Julian, "your own common sense, I should 
think, could find an answer. My heart, and soul, and life are set on 
Marian — ^without her I cannot, will not exist. I do not doubt one 
word the dear, dear girl has here written, of her own sincerity, and* 
her determination never to be another's ; but is it likely, even were I 
free, and cleared from the imputation of guilt, that the proud Delorme 
would ever consent to our union — absurd I " 

" Suppose / should say he shall ? " observed Graph, drawing him- 
self up proudly, " Oh, don't stare and look amazed — only let us once 
reach France — I say France, for England will always be too hot to 
hold me — let us reach France, and Marian's yours, if I but say the 
word." 

Julian, in spite of all his entreaties that his companion would be 
more explicit, and not speak as it were in riddles, failed to gain one 
word more than Graph chose to utter, by way of elucidating his 
mysterious hints. 

Time flew on — ^hour after hour passed by, and yet no tidings from 

s 
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the farmjBr. Graph became fidgetly and anxious, and kept mattering 
half-formed sentences, all tending to the disparagement of the honest 
farmer. 

<< If he keep not his word," said Graph, ^* then, indeed, the sooner 
we make our peace with heaven the better." The night advanced, 
and as the moon rose higher in the heavens her rays stole gently 
through the well-barred window, and lighted up one half of their 
prison room. Graph and Julian were seated in the moonlight, the 
long chains by which they were secured to the walls lay coiled up 
like serpents on the floor. Their hearts now began to sink into deep 
despondency, for the fleeting hours bore hope away upon their wings 
— ^farther and farther away she seemed to fly, as minute upon minute 
sank in death. 

At last they were suddenly aroused by the prison door opening, 
and the jailor, who brought a basket, advancing towards them. 

" It'& against the rules," said the man, '' but I promised the farmer 
you should have it, and here it is. I should have brought it sooner, 
but I stopped just to taste the rtim, and it was so plaguey good that 
me and my pal couldn't give in till it was all gone. The moon will 
shew you the way to your mouths, so you won't want a candle, and 
you wouldn't have one if you did ; good night — and oblige me by 
not eating too much of the pie crust, it always makes people snore, 
and as I sleep close to the door, you'll keep me awake all night — I 
separated from my wife only acaus as how she snored so." Saying this 
he left the prison, closed the door, and the sound they heard clearly 
told how securely he had locked and bolted it. 

"K ever a sincere prayer were off*ered up before a meal," said 
Graph, " it behoves us both to offer one now, for to us this gift of the 
farmer is truly the food of life or death." 

'' Do not speak longer in this ambiguous way, but tell me plainly 
your intent, your purpose. In what way can these rolls, or pie, or 
wine, save us from hanging, I should like to learn ?" 

" Observe," replied Graph, and twisting one of the rolls in half, as 
he held it up in the moonlight, Julian was surprised to see something 
black sticking upright in the middle — " What's that ?" he said. 

**As sharp a flle as ever cut through darbies," said Graph ; '^take 
the other roll, you'll And one there for you ; but mind how you use it 
— a file has a peculiar sound to a jailor's ear." 

Julian at once understood that these flies were intended to relieve 
them from their chains, but still he saw as yet no method of escaping 
from the prison, but finding that Graph would not be more explicit^ 
until they had freed themselves from their shackles, he at once com- 
menced filing at the rivet of his chain ; he had scarcely made half-a- 
dozen passes of the tool, before it was rudely wrenched from his hand 
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by Graph, who with an oath, exclaimed ahnost in a whisper, ** You'll 
hang us both— ^did I not bid you be cautious ? — ^you're as ignorant as 
a babe — ^I must work double, I suppose." Saying this, he took his 
coat, and wrapping it loosely over his own right hand and Julian's 
ankle, began at once to file away the rivet. The muffled state in 
which the tool now worked so completely deadened the sound that it 
was scarcely audible, and had, at all events, lost the well-known sharp 
tone of a file used on iron. In the hand of such a dexterous work- 
man as Graph, it was but a very short time before they were both 
entirely free, as regarded their fetters. 

^' There, boy," said Graph, '^ this is another proof that all know- 
ledge is of use at times." 

'^ But of what avail," replied Julian, ^* of what avail our being no 
longer chained to the walls, if still those walls refuse to let us pass — 
how shall we get through them ? " 

" Through them I " said Graph, " why through this pie, to be sure : 
with this. Graph lifted off the top, and with delight held up the very bag 
of money he had formerly stolen from the farmer — ** God bless him for 
an honest man, say I, and I am now truly sorry I so nearly knocked his 
brains out — ^not but had I done it quite, perhaps we had not been 
here at all. Take the money, lad, and here is our deliverer." As he 
said this, he drew from the dish a box of lucifers. 

''Of what use can be those matches ?" enquired Julian. 

"To fire the prison," exclaimed the other. " You see yonder hole 
—it opens into the hay loft of the Grovemor's house; there shall 
the fiames commence." 

" We shall be burnt alive," said Julian. 

" As well be burnt, as hanged," retorted the other ; " when the place 
is in fiames, we shall be able to force our way, and i4 the confusion, 
escape ; now for the trial. Bring the table this way, from that I can 
reach those holes." 

*' Heaven have mercy on us," Maculated poor Julian, who fuUy 
comprehended all the danger of Graph's desperate scheme, but 
feeling that no other chance was left them, now began to be as 
excited as the other. Graph lighted a dozen of the matches at once 
and thrust them through the hole ; but in this old wooden buildings 
there were plenty of crannies by which the loft might be assailed with 
fire — "quick, quick," said Graph, "more of the matches — ^there — 
there — the hay has caught — ^more matches ."till — more, more," he 
kept saying, as he continued forcing them through every chink that 
he could reach. "They are exhausted," was Julian'^ reply, to his last 
demand for more. " Then tear off your shirt !" he ^^.claimed, " give 
me anything that will burn !" as he said this, he tore t^e sleeves off 
his own arms, and thrust them alight through a different part of the 

8 2 
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wall ; '^ that's the best yet," said he ; — ** hark ! hark ! they've caught 
the akirm I the drums are beating !" He now b^an to tear at the 
planks of which the waUs were formed, but none moved jet. The 
heat had become so intolerable, that they were both compelled to recede 
to the opposits side of the place, near the window, and there inactively 
await their fates. The whole place being composed of wood> and 
that merely placed roughly together, made the scene, which now pre- 
sented itself — striking^ but awful; every crack had become^ as it 
were, a red-hot line — ^the fire on the other side roared awfully ; loud 
cries of alarm were heard — the beating of drums and the sound of 
the bugle, called loudly for help ; the flames now began to make their 
way through the wid^iing crannies between the planks. 

'^I can endure this suffocating heat no longer," exclaimed JuHan^ 
as he sank, on the ground. 

" We shall be roasted, I fear," replied the other. " Help, here ! 
help !" he called aloud, as he banged against the prison door — ''hark ! 
hark ! there's hope for us yet — ^up man, up ! — Glisten to the cracking 
of the beams — the place is giving way ! the place is giving way ! 
Ha!" he exclaimed in a wild tone, half fear, half hope: a dreadful 
crash was heard, and in an instant, the whole side of the prison fell 
in. The sight that presented itself to their view was dreadful — ^it 
seemed a raging furnace, through which lay their only road to 
freedom, f' Now, now— courage, courage I one bold dash through 
those flames, and we are either dead, or free !" He seized Julian by 
the hand, and with the strength of a Hercules, dragged him into the 
fiery gulph. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 



**ThiiB with imagined wing, our swift scene flies. 
In motion of no less celerity 
Than that of thought." 

Chorus to King Henry V* 



Onoe and again must we add wings unto our pen, and top the 
waves across a four months' ocean — ^'tis done ! 

Behold the smiling land of France ! 

Not far from Versailles stood an old chateau, with its high slanting 
roofs of slate, its heavily ornamented windows carved in stone, its 
formal terraces and primly laid out gardens, its statues, fountains, 
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orange trees, and all, yes, all that give such peculiar character to a 
French abode. The grounds around it were thickly wooded, and the 
roads whicH led from the iron gates diverged in several directions, 
but all were straight, straight as an arrow, and of interminable 
length as they appeared to the eye ; each side of these roads were, 
after the fashion of the country, planted with trees, frequently 
bearing the most tempting fruit. In the far distance, along one of 
these roads, a dark speck was seen, which becoming every moment 
larger and larger, proved to the eye of him who was watching it, that 
it was drawing nearer and nearer, although from its approaching by 
so direct a line, no motion was evident for some time. At last the 
man standing by the lodge of the chateau said to a dandily dressed 
valet, who was leaning listlessly against the rails : — 

" m wager you a bottle of eight sou wine, that that carriage be- 
longs to one of your countrymen 1" 

** Done,^ said the other, in English, and then attempted to translate 
his intention to accept the wager, into French ; but his accent clearly 
proved that he was native of ^^perfide Albion,** " What makes ypu 
think it belongs to an English family ? everything about it is French, 
even to the old rope traces— the postillion is French, the joltering 
horses are French, and 111 swear that smack, smack, smack, smack, 
smack of the whip, is French — so what is there about it that can be 
EngUsh r 

" What do you see up in the dickey behind T* said the Frenchman. 

** Why, a female, to be sure I" 

" That's it," replied the man ; " no one, but you brutes of English, 
ever let a female ride outside." 

Now, upon this point, the man was perfectly correct, for when a 
French lady travels with her maid, the maid invariably sits in the 
carriage with her mistress. This familiarity of the foreigners with 
their domestics, we fear, leads to as much harm as good. It is true, 
that the close connexion subsisting between those, in England, widely 
separated grades, certainly elevates the lower orders, and gives them 
a manner and general bearing, very superior to the same classes in 
our country ; but, then, do not the conversation and actions of the 
maid, often lower the thoughts and turn the mind of the mistress 
into degrading channels, and even vices, that otherwise would have 
been escaped, because unknown ? 

Were the balance of the two countries to be struck, we suspect 
that, exactly in the same ratio, as the foreign servant is superior to 
the English in demeanour, so is the mistress wanting in that retiring 
feeling and true modesty, so characteristic of the Englishwoman. 
He will never be far wrong, who exclaims — "give me a French 
maid, but an English wife." 
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The porter was jiot long before he found himself the winner of 
the eight sou bottle of wine, for the carriage driving up to the gate, 
a gentleman's head was thrust from the window, and an eager 
enquiry was made of — to whom the chateau belonged, as a lady 
within the carriage was taken suddenly ill, and could no longer bear 
the motion of the rattling vehicle. 

The dandy valet did not hesitate a moment, but at once opened the 
door of the carriage, as he answered the gentleman's question by 
stating that he was sure his master would be delighted, to be of any 
service to one of his own countrymen. To another question, or rather 
the first part of the last repeated, he replied, ''my master, sir, is the 
Marquis de Savigne." 

The lady's maid alighted as quickly as possible from the dickey 
behind, and with the aid of the gentleman, the valet, and the porter, 
assisted two ladies to alight, the one was very ill, the other very beau- 
tiful ; but the latter assertion the reader will know to be true, when he 
hears that the gentleman, as they walked slowly up to the chateau, 
desired the valet to inform his master, that he who claimed his hospi- 
tality, was an English nobleman, the Earl Delorme. 

The two ladies with the Earl were his daughter, the Lady Sebina, 
and her guardian, Ellen, now an invalid. 

When the valet had brought the party into the house, and had seen 
Ellen placed comfortably on a-sofa, he sought his niaster. 

The Marquis, or in other words the forger Q-rindley, when the 
valet found him, was busily engaged smoking a cigar in company with 
a highly bewhiskered villanous looking Italian. They were greatly 
excited, having had a dispute as to a certain point in the game of 
billiards they were' playing, each accused the other of having cheated 
him ; but as all the most offensive words were uttered by them in 
their native tongue, or rather slang, most of them were not understood 
by the other, so that no great offence was taken by either. 

When the valet informed his master of what had happened, the 
Marquis flew into a great rage. 

" How many times am I to repeat my orders ?" he exclaimed^ 
" Have I not told you often enough, that with the exception of your 
own blunder-headed self, no Englishman is ever to step foot within 
my doors ? " 

"But, monsieur le Marquis," replied the valet, " this is a nobleman, 
the Earl Delorme ! " 

" Damn the Earl Delorme," said Grindley, " I don't know the Earl 
Delorme, and heaven send," he added inwardly, "he may not know me." 

When the Marquis and the Italian heard that the Earl's daughter 
was very beautiful, and unmarried, (this the valet guessed at, thinking 
it might appease his master's wrath a little, as he knew he was 
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aniiously looking out for a wife)^ both Grindley and his friend 
internally determined to try their powers of fascination upon thQ 
young English beauty. Agdn, it struck Grindley, that as he was to 
give a very grand party that night to the gentry around ; that is, to 
such gentry as had rich daughters to dispose o^ and it would add 
greatly to the effect of his own dignity to have a compatriot at his 
chateau, of so high a standing as the Earl Delorme ; so that, weighing 
all things carefully in his mind, he believed the balance would turn in 
his own favour. 

Having come to this determination, he hastened to his room, and 
putting himself into a most elegant and becoming neglig^ went imme- 
diately to pay his respects to the EarL 

When he entered the saloon, both the Earl and Sebina started, so 
like was he to some one they had seen before. The truth was, his 
hair being now its natural colour, the resemblance which struck them, 
and which had ruined Julian, was his perfect likeness to that ill-fated 
youth; the remembrance of Julian did not occur to them at^tk^ 
moment, so they remained still in doubt. 

Grindley was himself taken a little aback, when he saw their look, 
as he thought, of recognition, but being quickly relieved from this fear, 
he welcomed his visitors with great show of cordiality, and real good 
breeding. ^<He hoped,'' he said, '' notwithstanding the unfeeling 
appearance his words might have, that the invalid would remain such 
for some time, as it would ensure him the delight of their longer stay 
beneath his roof." He appeared very much stricken with the beauty 
of the Lady Sebina, who was not at all displeased with the evident 
impression she had created. And it so happened, in aid of any 
plans Grindley might have conceived, that just before she had left 
England, a desperate quarrel had taken place between her and Lord 
Charles Melmotb. 

Now, as Sebina, although an Earl's daughter, was still a woman, 
she had all a woman's feelings, and one of those feelings, and the 
most unchanging, is invariably that of — ^a desire to show the man 
they love, but with whom they may have quarrelled, how little they 
care for him, and how easy it is for them to gain another more devo- 
ted admirer. How many a miserable marriage is caused by this very 
feeling— < a union is suddenly formed, merely for the purpose of spiting 
one, and thus three human beings are rendered wretched for life. 

For the sake of showing that the cause of Lady Sebina's anger 
against Lord Charles was more than imaginary, we will here relate it ; 
and although many young ladies have shown, and will again and again, 
a little waywardness merely to prove their power over their swains, we 
must say in this instance, we certainly believe Lord Charles richly 
deserved the coldness and displeasure of his mistress. 
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Strange as it may appear, it waa Miss Grubsby who brought about 
the dispute, which had all the appearance of putting an end for ever 
to all Lord Charles' hopes of obtaining the hand of the Earl's daughter. 
It thus happened — 

One day as Miss Grubsby, attended by her two satellites, Miss 
Woldyboos and Miss Spitly, was revolving round her Venus — ^namely, 
the beautiful Lady Sebina, and was fitting on the body of her lady- 
ship's new dress, she thus addressed her — '^ I never, saw but once in 
all my life a form so perfect, and that was in the picture of an angeL 
Ah me ! were all figures but like your ladyship's, how many scoldings 
should we poor mantua-makers escape — Woldyboos, dear, another 
pin. Of all the scolders I ever met with, the poor dear departed 
saintly Dowager Lady Eveline Snoozle was the worst : and why did 
she scold me — ^why because she said I never made her figure look 
like yours. Gt)od creature, good creature, I forgive her, for oh, how 
glorious was her end — ^full behind, as usual ? Yes, indeed, her end 
was glorious ; for, thanks to the exertions of that good creature, Mr. 
Swangoose, she died one of the elect That dear man, Mr. Bugle- 
voice, was with her to the last — ^he made her will ; and so thoroughly 
had he instilled into her mind his own pure views of charity and 
goodness, that, although she had at least fifty poor relations — some 
of them nearly starving — she left the whole of her property in trust 
to him, to build and endow a meeting-house, to be called ' Snoozle 
Chapel;' two thousand pounds for the building, and fourteen to be 
invested for the support of the minister. Mr. Buglevoice, who never 
thinks of self, is so determined that her pious wishes shall be carried 
out to the very letter, that he has appointed himself minister for life." 

*' Did you say that Mr. Swangoose was the cause of her ladyship 
disinheriting Lord Charles?" enquired Sebina. 

" Oh no, my lady ; I said it was he who had shown her the way to 
become one of us." 

"But," observed the Lady Sebina, "I have frequently heard that 
Mr. Swangoose was more of the rou^ than the saint." 

" Ah, so he was, my lady ; and I hope your ladyship will not be 
offended if I add, and so was your intended. Lord Charles. But they 
have both seen the folly of their ways, and you will be charmed to 
hear, that — ^unlike other young men, who spend their nights in riot 
and dissipation — ^those two brands saved from the fire, as I may call 
them, have for months past, never let a week go by without passing 
at least two evenings at our house, singing psalms with my young 
ladies. Oh, it was quite seraphic to see Lord Charles and this little 
innocent, Miss Woldyboos, turning up their eyes, and then gazing 
with innocent ardour at each other, as they held and sung from the 
same book." 
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'< Oh ! " screamed Sebina. 

" Dear me, it was this pin — I had nearly stuck it into your heart** 
" And has Lord Charles been singing psalms lately with your young 
ladies?" enquired Sebina, evidently mortified. 

" Lord Charles — ^Lord Charles — never I " exclaimed Miss Grubsby, 
looking her ladyship full in the face; "did I say Lord Charles?" 
and she gave a peculiar wink at her two little innocents, for she began 
to think she had been rather too communicative ; " did I say Lord 
Charles ? — ^but I dare say I did : I am for ever making a confusion of 
names. No, it was Mr. Swangoose I meant, who sings so sweetly 
with that dear girl there ; and who had hoped, he said, one day to 
tempt Lord Charles to do as he did, and join our pious strains." 

The Lady Sebina betrayed her feelings no further at that moment^ 
but setting her spies to watch, had her worst fears confirmed; so 
paying Miss Grubsby's account, discharged her; and when Lord 
Charles next presented himself, she plainly told him that he had 
become far too saintly for one so unworthy as herself; "for," saift she, 
"if my lover must sing, he shall prefer singing serenades to me, 
instead of chanting psalms with low-bom milliners !" His lordship 
was forbidden her presence, and at her own request the Earl started 
immediately upon a continental tour. We will now again resume the 
thread of our romance, in the chateau of the Marquis de Savigne. 
The illness of Ellen proved to be a mere trifle— a spasmodic afiection, 
which, although most painful during the rumbling of the carriage 
over the paved roads of France, was soon relieved by care and rest. 

The ball in the evening was very brilliantly attended, and Grind- 
ley, who scarcely ceased for an instant to pay the most devoted atten- 
tions to the Earl's beautiful daughter, was doubly delighted to find 
those attentions made many a bright-eyed girl sigh with envy, whilst 
they appeared to cause the heart of Sebina to bound with delight. 

Poor Lord Charles had a narrow escape that night, and had not 
Fate been more constant to him than the thoughts of his fair one, 
who knows what might have happened. 

It is a dangerous moment for a lover, when his mistress allows 
herself a second thought upon another ; and this moment certainly 
did occur in the present case, we must con-fess, as the honest farmer 
would have said. 

But then, in extenuation of her faithlessness, be it remembered, 
that she and Lord Charles had quarrelled — and that he was absent 
(a dangerous point) ; and that the handsome Marquis was present — 
(a still more dangerous point); and if she were really sincere in 
her intention of never forgiving Lord Charles, then, as she very justly "* 
thought within herself, she had a right to think of whom she pleased. 
Oh, that thinking ! let but a maiden once begin to think of a youth. 
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and befieve me she will make much better love for bim, than be ooold 
have made for himflelf. 

When once Sebina had made ap her mind that the Marquis was a 
most fascinating creaturey she b^an, in spite of her endeavoors to 
the oontraiy, to be a little dissatisfied with herself ; for in the distance 
of her memory, her lover in England would dimlj appear. She took 
the first opportonity of retreating into a secluded comer of the saloon, 
and reclining upon a sofa, b^;an to commune with herself — *^ He is 
much jounger than Lord Charles," she said, '' and decidedlj hand- 
somer ; and although Lord Charles ma^ be a Duke, he is not one 
jet. And Alfred" — she felt her face bum like fire, as she pronounced 
the name, for she blushed sSt the idea of the familiarity she was made 
oHiscious must have already passed between them, for her to be 
acquainted with his Christian name, she did not repeat it, but con- 
tinued — ^'he is already a Marquis, therefore there could be no degra- 
dation in that respect ; and it would gladden my heart, I must own, 
could I show Lord Charles how little I care for him." Now, to aU 
who know anything of human nature, it was evident that this desire 
to show him how little she cared, proved she cared a great deal; 
for no one ever takes the trouble to show how little they care for 
those, whom, in truth, they care little for. 

Grindley easily perceived the impression his endeavours to please 
had made, and he was in consequence allowing his mind to be wafted 
up to the seventh heaven of hope, when two circumstances occurred 
which were to alter the whole face of affairs. 

The Marquis's valet approaching his master, informed him, in a 
whisper, that Monsieur Renard, the advocate, had just arrived in the 
greatest haste from Paris, and must have an immediate interview 
with the Marquis. 

Grindley turned as pale as death, in an instant ; he knew not why, 
but, as Shakspere truly says, <' Suspicion ever haunts the guilty mind, 
the thief suspects each bush an of&cer ; " he hurried from the saloon, 
and was absent nearly an hour. When he returned, he plainly 
showed, by his countenance and manner, that he had been greatly 
agitated, but the person he brought into the saloon with him appeared 
almost as much so as he himself had been ; this person was Dr. Grub- 
worthy, and who carried in his hand an open letter. Grindley led the 
Earl and the Doctor into a small room, adjoining, and then once more 
approached the fair Sebina. It was useless, however, for him to 
endeavour to throw off the load of anxiety that wdghed upon his 
mind ; every now and then he failed to hear her words, and made 
several very inappropriate replies; this embarrassment, however, was 
but of short duration, for the Earl, returning to the saloon, informed 
the Marquis that he had received news requiring his immediate de- 
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parture. So decided was lie upon this pointy that Grindlej ceased at 
once to press a longer staj^ and, indeed, such an alteration had taken 
place in his own plans, within the last hour, that he cared but little 
for the Earl's departure ; as soon as the Earl Delorme's carriage, and 
that of the Marquis, which he said was far easier for the invalid, and 
might be left for him at Paris, had been made ready, the party, bound 
for England, left the chateau. Sebina, having escaped from the pre- 
sence of her new admirer, soon found the impression he had made 
fast fading away, and the recollections of Lord Charles, in equal 
proportion, becoming more vivid ; she began to make exctises for his 
conduct, (which are forgiveness in embryo,) and reclining comfortably 
in the comer of the carriage occupied by Ellen, herself, and the 
lady's maid, fell into a delightful repose, and dreamt that she was 
already a Duchess. 

Great was the consternation of the Marquis's valet, on the follow- 
ing morning, and great^ indeed, was the consternation of the whole 
household, upon fbiding the windows of their master's sleeping room 
still closed ; after the sun had caused the elaborately worked iron 
sun-dial, which adorned the wall of the chateau, to tell all who had 
eyes to observe, that mid-day was already passed, alarm seized every 
domestic in the place, for they feared some accident had overtaken 
their master ; at last they broke open his door, and then discovered 
the bed had not been pressed that night, and that the Marquis was 
nowhere to be found. 

The cause of the Earl Delorme's sudden determination to reach 
England as speedily as possible, was the letter Dr. Grubworthy had 
received from the Earl's agent in London. The letter had been 
addressed to the worthy Doctor, because, its contents relating to the 
reported discovery of the Earl's lost child, the agent had thought it 
better to write to him, and leave it to his discretion as to the time 
and manner of breaking the subject to the Earl ; so often had the 
Earl's mind been torn by false reports, that, in pity to his feelings, 
this course had now been adopted. 

Although many years had elapsed since he abandoned all hopes of 
ever having the mystery, which surrounded the loss of his child, 
cleared up, yet the bare mention of the subject, set the old wound 
bleeding afresh, and threw back his thoughts into distant scenes of 
sorrow and of crime ; and made it impossible for him to rest, until he 
had investigated the truth or falsehood of whatever new proof 
might have come to light. He therefore started oh the instant, and 
as speedily as steam and horses could accomplish the journey, arrived 
once more at home. The cause of their sudden journey was kept from 
Sebina, the Earl fearing to raise hopes that might still prove fal- 
laxsious. 
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When her carriage drove up to the door, shall we say Sebina was 
offended, or was she pleased ? But as it is difficult at times to know 
exactly which a young lady intends to be, we will merely relate the 
fact, without comment. Surprised she certainly was, for as she 
alighted from the carriage, she felt her hand most tenderly squeezed, 
and looking round, who should her assistant be, but Lord Charles 
Melmoth 1 She tried to call up a frown, but that required more 
preparation than she had found time for ; so she merely curled her lip, 
as she said — "You here, my Lord!" "Where should I be," he replied, 
^^but watching for the first glimpse of that sun, beneath whose rays I can 
alone exist-— do not create an endless night within my heart, by your 
cruel frowns. I can explain all, indeed I can." "I require no 
explanation," she replied, and was about to enter, when she turned 
towards him, and continued, "remember, I require no explanation; but 
I beg you will call in the morning, for I have several foolish gifts of 
yours, which I wish to return, but not into any other hands but your 
own." Saying this, she entered the mansion. 

" Return my gifts!" said Lord Charles, when he found himself alone. 
" Return my gifts ! Oh ! when a young lady really intends to do that, 
she sends them, never gives them. I have generally noticed that 
lovers' quarrelling /a«^ meetings are the most /a^fzTi^ meetings of all — 
no, no, I think I'm all right again, or I know nothing of the sex. 
Saying this, he turned upon his heels, and in doing which, he came in 
contact with a gentleman in deep black, with a very wide crape upon 
his hat. 

" My Lord !" said the gentleman in mourning,* 

" Why, Swangoose !" exclaimed the other, but Fm glad we've met 
once more — I have a crow to pick with you, and one that you'll find as 
black as yourself. 

" My Lord ?" ejaculated the former, in a melancholy enquiring tone. 

"Why, look you, Swangoose? we have been chums, blackguards, 
and fools together for many a year ; I found you a willing tool to 
work out all my viUanies, but I never expected you were scoundrel 
enough to turn upon your benefactor." 

" I !" exclaimed Swangoose, horror stricken — " the saints forgive 
your unjust accusation." 

" Come, none of your hypocritical cant with me, it won't do. Did 
you not persuade that old fool. Lady Snoozle, to believe she had had 
a cally and that it would be sinful for her to leave her property to 
such a ' lost brand ' as I was ? You intended to marry her, I saw 
your aim, and thus sack the blunt; but you proved yourself as great a 
fool as knave. Why, man, you should have remembered that at best 
you were but an amateur, whilst Buglevoice was a professor of the 
art — you opened the shell, and he took the oyster. 
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^' I must confess," replied Swangoose, with great bitterness, <' he 
did roll me up most completely. The wretch ! he made her will, and 
inserted this cruelly insulting remark — ^that she left ^to her dear 
friend, Edward Swangoose, fifty pounds, for having introduced her to 
that dear and blessed man, Buglevoice.' " 

" Well," said Lord Charles, bursting into a laugh, " upon my life 
I can't be angry any longer, when I think how rightly you have been 
served — there, there's my hand: but it's well for you we did not 
meet when first I discovered that it was to you I owed being disin- 
herited, or, as sure as you are bom, you would have had to get three 
more new false front teeth. But where are you going to now ? " 

"To sing with the little innocents," replied Swangoose, "you 
know this is one of our nights ; — ^wiU you come ? " 

" Vm much obliged," replied the other, " I've been there once too 
often — ^I wonder I don't murder you outright — ^why our going there 
has nearly, if not quite, broken ofi* my marriage with the Earl's 
daughter ; should she really keep her determination of rejecting me, 
as you will have been the sole cause of such rejection, only take care, 
that's all, of those three aforesaid front teeth, for, by the gods, you 
shall swallow them." 

"I wish," said Swangoose, "I could persuade you to give up 
speaking with such levity. We are not so young as we were— 
heigho I — ^and I really feel that it is high time ." 

" To get married ? " enquired the other. 

" Well, perhaps we might do worse," was the reply, " and since 
you have touched upon the subject, if you will not give me your com- 
pany, will you, my Lord, give me your advice ? Now teU me, with- 
out reserve, candidly and honestly, what is your opinion of Miss 
Grubsby ? " 

" Honestly and candidly ? Well then, I think her the most, hypo- 
critical, wizzened-faced old devil, I ever beheld," 

" You astonish me ! " said Swangoose, " you cannot deny that she 
has a fine contour, although her nose may be a little pinched up ; and 
then I understand she has lots of tin— excuse the phrase, but I know 
you'll understand what I mean." 

" Oh," said Lord Charles, " if you look through her purse by way 
of a telescope, I have no doubt you will behold her magnified into a 
perfect beauty. But why do you want a wife ?" 4 

" To tell you the truth," said Swangoose, confidentially, "I don't 
find the Swangoose's Magazine very productive, since her ladyship 
no longer pays for the insertion of her writings, and my new news- 
paper having proved rather a failure — ^you understand." 

" Perfectly," replied Lord Charles, " you want her money to infuse 
new life into them." 
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" Smother 'em I " said Swangoose, contemptuoiTBty. " No, no, if I 
marry her, no more literature for me — ^it doesn't pay, sir, it doesn't 
pay I T thought my intentions might have been guessed at from my 
appearance — don't you see my hair's long and straight — ^my face sad 
and sallow — ^my clothes black, and my cravat white ? What do all 
these outward and visible signs mean ?" 

" Why that you are in mourning, I suppose," replied the other. 
" No, sir, they are preparations for the grand coup! If I wed her, I 
intend to turn PREACHER 1 1 1 That scoundrel, Buglevoice, has 
opened my eyes just a leetle bit, I can tell you — ^he's not to roll me up 
without getting at least a turn himself; I shall never be happy until 
Fve been one on that fellow's tibby — excuse the phrase, but I know 
you'll understand what I mean." 

Soon after this they parted — ^Lord Charles to the cigar divan, and 
Swangoose to sing with l^ss Grubsby and the little innocents. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



•te^B-^>a>^i^ 



At nine i*the morning here 
We'll meet again." 



Nbxt morning — Sebina, who had been the whole night fancying 
herself in doubt whether she should forgive Lord Charles or not, just 
as if there had been any doubt about it I — she did not know, simple 
girl, that a maiden's doubts as to forgiving, are the youth's certainly 
of being forgiven^— next morning she was early prepared to receive 
her lover. She had taken out two or three of his gifts to make it 
look as if she really intended to return them — and so she did, but it 
was only into the very sanctuary from which she had but just with- 
drawn them. As she replaced them, she said — ^^It will be quite 
time enough to produce these when he has failed in his explanation — 
but, dear me, suppose he should fail ! I almost begin to think that it 
will be much better to forgive him without any explanation at all. One 
word is generally the parent of another, and no one knows where 
disputes end. But he should not have so far forgotten himself as to 
go singing with mantua-maker's girls — no, there he was wrong — ^but 
I dare say it was all that Mr. Swangoose's fault, indeed, I am sure it 
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must have been ; Lord Charles, I should think, is rather too refined 
to l^ such amusement.'' 

O dear I if hundreds of our high-born maids, as weU as the Lady 
Sebina, could at this moment but look behind the curtain, and see the 
degrading pastimes of many of the scions of our high nobility, what 
would they think? — but "Where ignorance is bliss" — well say 
no more. 

When Lord Charles arrived, and before he could speak. Lady 
Sebina held out her hand, saying^ — " Not a word I — you have 
offended ! — ^you are forgiven ! " He was not only surprised, but 
almost disappointed, for he had been preparing in his mind a most 
elaborate defence of psalm singing under any circumstances, and now 
all his labour was useless by her open and candid avowal of his par- 
don. Lord Charles was too much a man of the world to be quite 
thrown off his guard, so immediately sinking upon one knee kissed 
the proffered hand, and then went into what he believed to be a most 
poetical, touching, and beautiful rhapsody, something about the won** 
derful power of wconan in overcoming man by non-resistance! 
Whatever the words might have been, they had the desired effect, 
and thorough peace was settled between them. So completely were 
they both engrossed by their own immediate affairs that the Lady 
Sebina quite forgot that they had been alone for more than an hour, 
and that Lord Charles had not even asked after her father, or the 
cause of their sudden return ; of the latter she now informed him she 
was perfectly igncnant, but thought it would be better for Lord 
Charles to wait upon her father and congratulate him on his arrival. 
Lord Charles hastened to obey her wishes, and hurried to the library, 
where he heard the Earl was alone. He had not been gone long, 
before a messenger was sent to desire the Lady Sebina's presence in 
the Earl's study. When she ^entered the room, she found Lord 
Charles still there. 

'< My dear child," said the Earl, " Charles is here again to press 
forward your union ; he states that his relation, the Duke, is in such 
a dangerous state, that he fears every hour to hear of his dissolution ; 
and in that case, the marriage must inevitably be postponed for such 
length of time, that to one so ardently in love, as the silly fellow says 
he is with you, would be unbearable. There is one point that may 
have some weight with a young girl like yourself, and that is, the 
sooner you are married, the sooner you will become a Duchess ; for 
I suspect, myself, that but a few days will place the ducal coronet 
upon the brow of Lord Charles." 

" Sebina blushed deeply at her father's throwing out such a temp- 
tation, and that, too, before her lover — yet she could not but feel 
inwardly, how truly her father knew the main-spring of her life ; she 
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even confessed to herself, at times, that she was not quite sure 
whether it were the title of Duchess, or Lord Charles himself, that 
she was most in love with. In the present case she acted, as all good 
and obedient daughters should act (particularly when it jumps with 
their humour) ; she said, " In all things, sir« believe me, I will be 
guided by your wishes." 

Lord Charles, who knew how to act the lover admirably, flew with 
well-feigned ecstasy, and seizing Sebina's hand, kissed it fervently. 
At this moment a servant entering, informed the Earl that a strange 
looking person demanded an audience, .and who said it was useless 
to send in his name, as it was one perfectly unknown to his lordship, 
but that his business was of the utmost import. 

" FU see him here," said Delorme ; " do not move, my children ; 
he can have no secret which you may not now both hear." 

A few seconds after, the door of the library opened, and all three 
started to their feet, so astonished were they at the appearance of him 
who entered — ^it was the New Zealand Missionary, Tang-goo ! 

Tang-goo bowed gracefully, and then said — " It is with the Earl 
Delorme I wish to speak." 

'^ I am the Earl," replied Delorme. 

" You I — ^I had expected to find a much younger man." 

'* Some men," said Delorme, *^ grow old with cares much sooner 
than with years ; gray hairs are not always the infallible proof of 

age.** 

^' I know it^" said the Missionary, with a deep sigh, then continu- 
ing — << but I have to communicate that which should not be heard, at 
all events at first, by strangers" — and he looked towards Lord 
Charles and Sebina — the beauty of the latter appeared to make so 
great an impression, &at his eyes seemed rivetted upon her, indeed 
so intent was his gaze,, that Sebina was fain to blush and turn away. 

The Earl Delorme, addressing the Missionary, said — " You may 
speak freely here ; these are my children. Who and what are you ? 
— whence come you ? — ^and why seek this interview ?" 

" I am," replied the other, " the Missionary, Tang-goo ; I bring 
you tidings of your child." 

" My child ! " exclaimed Delorme, in an enquiring tone, ^^ she is 
there I " 

" You had another 1 " 

^^ I had, I had ; but do not rake up again that painful subject, un- 
less you come with certainty upon your lips ; for twenty years I have 
been ever racked by hope and by despair. That child you speak of, 
I fear, was murdered. 

'< That child lives," replied the Missionary, with a voice that left 
no doubt of his own belief in what he said,^^^ still lives." 
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"I hope not," said Lord Charles inwardly to himself, "there's half 
the fortune gone at once." 

"Do not be surprised, sir," said Delorme, "that what you say 
throws me not into vicdent emotion; feelings oft deceived become 
blunted at last ; time has been that the bare mention oi my lost child 
would have frenzied me, but as hope died, those feelings lost their 
power ; I have been deceived before to-day." 

" But not to-day shall you be again deceived," replied the Mission- 
ary, "I bring with me such proof, that doubt itself must change to 
certainty — if I but mention the name of Ida — " 

^' Ida ! " exclaimed Delorme, " speak, speak f what of her ? " 

" She's dead I " 

" Dead ! thank heaven I " exclaimed the Earl. 

"Amen !" responded the Missionary. " She stole away your child 
whilst yet an infant." 

** All this I have heard before, but it was merely the portion of a 
scheme to foist upon me her own wretched brat. Nature had placed 
a mark upon my child that could not be counterfeited, so the juggle 
was detected, and the deceivers fled. She said she stole my child out 
of revenge for sc»ne imaginary wrong." 

"Imaginary wrong!— do not repeat that word to me," said the 
Missionary, " I saw her die — 'twas I who closed her eyes — to me she 
has imparted all, all ! and I believe her every word ; therefore do not, 
at least to me, call her's imaginary wrongs." 

" She being dead, it matters little what any one may call them 
now," exclaimed the Earl^ evidently greatly relieved by the know- 
ledge of Ida's death, " but of this child — ^know you the mark to which 
I have aUuded ? " 

" I do^" replied the other ; " it is the same that may be found on 
her's " — and he looked towards Sebina — " it is the stamp of blood 
upon her foot." 

The thoughts of blood, and upon the foot, caused the Earl to shud- 
der, as he falteringly ejaculated — " Where, where is the child ? " 

" She awaits me in a carriage at the door. Shall I bring her to 
her father's and her sister's arms ? " 

" First," said Delorme, " let Ellen see her, it was she who dis- 
covered the former fraud, perhaps she may now prove or disprove the 
truth of what you tell me." Whilst Ellen was sent to see the young 
girl the Missionary had brought, he related to the Earl a thousand 
little circumstances he had heard from Ida, which so completely 
accorded with all the Earl knew to be the truth, that he had already 
prepared his heart to receive his lost child, and to welcome her with 
open arms. 

" But what will perhaps appear not the least strange of all to you," 
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"Yes," cbimed in Dr. Grrjibworthy, "and 'tis twealy years since i 
first dangled 70a in these arm?, and pointed out to Mistress Ellen, 
there, the mark upon your pretty foot that this day has found for the 
poor wanderer a princely home." 

Lord Charles was really to be pitied for the moment, for he c6uld 
not disguise from himself what a rery contemptible figure he must 
cut in Marian's recollection ; he however stammered out some sort of 
congratulatory address to her, and afber humming and bowing, and 
bowing and humming, he at last retired to the further part of the 
room. 

All the pressings of the Earl that the good Missionary would, 
wliilst he remained in England, make that home his own, proved 
unavailing. 

" I thank your lonlship, kindly thank you, but I have a sacred mis- 
sion to fulfil--*^ promise I made to the dying Ida ; of her and of her 
wrongs I shall Eiave yet to speak, but not until my return. Et« I 
leave this land again to wander in the wilderness, we shall meet once 
more-— till then, may heaven make your heart the* Iiome of holy 
thoughts.** 

Soon after tiie Mslsionary had retired, Marian and Sebina found 
themselves alone. 

These two fiur girls were seated by each other's side, Sebiita hold- 
ing Marian's hand in her^s. 

*' How strangely wonderful are the ways of this strange wt)rl<^ are 
they not^ sister?" said Sebina. 

The word "sister" sounded like magic upon Marian's e». Had 
she indeed £9und a relation upon this earth ? — one with whom she 
could claim kindred in blood; she looked sorrowfnily in tixe f ace 
of Sebina, and sighing, said— ^"I am not fit to be the sister of such 
as you, a high-bom titled lady." 

" Why what a Mlly thing you muart; be," replied the o^er, "Are 
not you as high bom — ^are not you a titled lady too ? Are you not 
Lady Marian Lorraine ? By-the-bye, we must have you christened, 
for I dare say you have never had a name yet." 

"None other but Marian, that I ever heard," she replied. 

"Ah, but you must have a name; otherwise how can you say at 
t^e altar, I, so and so, and so and so, take you, Lord this or Viscount 
that, for my husband — ^for don't be afraid, well soon get you a noble 
husband; the daughters of the Earl Delorme need hot go begging." 

The last word suffused Marian's face with a deep blush, for she 
remembered how, literally, she had done that in former times. 

" Talking of husbands," observed Sebina, " I am upon the point of 
being married to Lord Charles Melmoth ; I am not quite sure that I 
should have accepted him^ but 'tis not every day we find 1^ hui^bond 
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who is soon to become a Dake — I shall then be ^ Heb GtBAGEj' and 
that sounds much better than ^ her Ladjship/ does it not ? But I 
forgot, you cannot jet understand these high feelings. I often think 
how humbled a woman must be when in our society, to be addressed 
fus Mrs. So and So. I do not think I could exist without a title ! " 
As she said this, she drew herself up proudly, and then went on — 
" Talking of old times, what a shocking fate has that been of your 
former friend and my silly admirer, JuHan de Clifford ; poor fellow ! 
one cannot help pitying him in spite of his presumption, for I believe 
he was a worthy soul ; I suppose you know of his being proved inno- 
cent after all ? " 

" Gracious heavens 1 can that be true ? " exclaimed Marian, " Oh^ 
speak it once again ! " 

" Why, MariiEtn, any one would think that you were in love vnth 
him — ^was there ever such a burst of friendship ? But it's quite true 
he has been proved perfectly innocent, although I don't exactly know 
how — ^but there lies the cruelty of his fate." 

" The cruelty of his fate I" repeated Marian, " how mean you ? " 

"Why wasn't it doubly cruel of fate, first to have him transported for 
life — ^then to clear him from the charge — and then to take his life ? ** 

" Gk)od heavens, they have hanged him I " 

" Not lianged him, but they have shot him. Oh, there's the whole 
account of it in this very day's paper; there it lies; HI read it to you." 

Poor Marian was so overcome, that she sat motionless, her eyes 
fixed on vacancy, as she listened with breathless anxiety to her sister, 
who read aloud a long article copied &om an Australian paper. It went 
on to give an account of the fire at the Grovemor's, and the burning of 
the prison, which was attributed entirely to accident : it then detailed 
how, in the consequent confusion of the moment, that many of the 
prisoners had attempted their escape, but that all had been retaken 
excepting two- — ^that how these two fugitives had been pursued to the 
Very verge of the precipitous cliff, when a volley of musketry was fired 
upon them, and their bodies were seen to fall from the cliff into the 
raging sea beneath : the account concluded by deploring the fate of 
one, named Julian De Clifford, who having been proved innocent of 
the charge for which he had been transported, would, on the very 
next morning, have been set at liberty, the order having been received 
for his immediate restoration to his native land. 

When Sebina had ceased reading, she turned towards Marian^ 
whom she found senseless by her side. 

She gave immediate alarm, and the sufferer was instantly conveyed 
to her bed. Dr. Grubworthy upon being called to assist, felt her h^d, 
it was burning — ^he lifted the lids of her eyes, and shaking his head, pro- 
nounced the complaint to be a sudden but violent fever on the brain. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



" The birds chaunt melody on every bush, 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind." 

Shtikspere, 



In the eleventh chapter of this work it has been recorded, that the 
parting of Allen Ray and the then blooming girl of seventeen, the 
bright-eyed fair one, Ida, took place beneath a wide spreading aged 
oak. It may be remembered by the reader, how they had sat beneath 
its boughs, in the moonlight, until the silver rays of the queen of 
night had been put to shame by the richer beams of gold sent forth 
by the rising sun. Where was Ida now? Where were all the 
schemes, the plans, and hopes, which had for years appeared to be 
the very food upon which her existence fed ? those cherished plans, 
like all of bad intent, had failed to bring her ought but wretchedness 
and disappointment — and she, poor misguided, erring, sinful being, 
was a tenant of the tomb. We have referred to the " aged oak," 
because, beneath its still outspreading branches, it so happened, that 
at the moment we are writing o^ there sat upon the very spot, 
whereon Ida and AUen had sighed their sad adieu, a being, as 
different in mind and spirit, as he was in outward guise. 

It was the sabbath mom, the bell of the village church had already 
commenced its call to devotion. The person seated beneath the oak, 
had evidently been weeping. 

'^ Ah, me," he sighed, '< if man could but look through the crooked 
path of crime, and see the end, the misery to himself that it must 
lead to, who would be guilty ? Poor soul, how little did she foresee 
the almost endless suffering she was planting in hearts even then un- 
born; strange indeed had been her life, strange indeed her death, 
and stranger still the way of her confession. But her every T^sh 
shall be fulfilled, if heaven will grant its aid to my poor endeavours. 
How vivid are the memories of the dying ! how truly did she paint to 
me the spot I now am gazing on, no bush-— or stile — or stone — had 
she forgotten, this tree — ^the humble church — all, all are here — ^that 
bell, too, sounding' with hope to other ears, to mine seems as the 
tolling for her death." ^ 

He sadly arose, and joined in the little stream of human beings now 
wending its way to the house of prayer. When he entered the body 
of the church, he found himself an object of universal notice, so 
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passing on to the most secluded nook of tbe dimly lighted aisle, he 
sank upon his knees bj the side of two persons who were in like 
manner composing tlieir minds preparatory to the coming service. 
When these two had arisen to their seats, it waa plainly to be 
seen that both were far advanced in life ; both were in deep mourning, 
both were filled with grief. These two old men were Julian's earliest 
friends. Notwithstanding James' and William's natural good breed- 
ing, and the holy place in which they were, they could not keep their 
eyes from off the stranger, wlien he hod seated himself in the comer 
opposite to them. The stranger, who had so raised their curiosity, 
was the New Zealand Missionary, Tang^oo, who had visited the vil* 
lage, in order to fulfil Ida's last request, whicli was, tl^t over her 
father's grave some memorial might lie placed, and on the same taY4at, 
the date of her own death, bat that in a luanner fai* different to what 
might have been expected, Imt by those who knew her thoroughly. 

Wlien the ^Bervice was concluded^ ail decency appeared to have 
departed from the whole congregation, foot they now stanod the poor 
tattooed Missionary out of couitt^iance, not showisg the dightert 
respect for his feelings. 

^ Why dang me, if it au't a wild Indian I " said one ; ^^or a Hotti^i* 
tot ! '^ said a second ; or ^'mayhap, it's the wild man got nmt of the 
caravan, down in Farmer Stuggles' field I Take care, Bet^ take caro^ 
or Ranged if he won't eat thee I^' Ha, Ita, ha, roared out some twenty 
chaw-bacons. 

The Missionary took no Leed of ^ir observations^ but walked 
slowly along, close behind the two old men. Just as the hitter were 
opening a little gate that led into a neat garden, in one of the prettiest 
cottages eye ever rested upon, a brute of a fellow bawled out, ^< Let 
us hunt him I let us hunt him ! therell be a lark, lads, there'll be a 
lai^." 

At healing this, the Missionary turned upon them a look of pity, 
and was about to address them, when he was prevented, by feeling 
himself rather forcibly dragged into the gard^o, and then into the 
eottage, by Grubbins, and his second self, old Snuffy. 

"Don't mind them, sir," said William, "don't mind them, they aie 
poor ignorant creatures who know no better ; they haven't seen the 
world as we have, they are no doubt frightened a little at the paint 
upon your face ; but we have seen Robinson Ousoe, and many other 
plays of that sort, so that we know what kind of x>eople Indians are ; 
we're not a bit afraid. But, dear me, I foigot, p^haps you don't 
understand a word I'm saying ? " ^ 

Old Grubbins was completely astounded wh^i he heard his stnmge 
visitor speaking as good English as he did^ 

But this discovery gave them great comfort in one reelect, for now 
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they felt no longer embarrassed in <^ering thdr new aoquaintanoe 
any assistance that lay in their poww. 

They were delighted to find the Missionary accept the offer, not 
oidy of a shelter from has rude assailants, but of a portion of their 
dinner, too. 

When they had seated themsehres at the table, and had just com- 
menced their repast, James observed, ''he hoped he should not offend, 
if he enquired from what part of the world he lia^l last c^^ne.'' 

Tang-goo re^^ied, ''I last came from Sydney." 

Down went the two poor old men's knives and forks bang upon 
the table, as if the words had shot them both. 

"Sydney I" they said both at onc^ ''Sydney I" and out stretched 
both their necks, as if such action must raider their question more 
emphatic — ^ Did you say Sydney ? " 

The Missionary, having satisfied them upon this point, kindly 
enquired if they had any relative, or friend, in that distant land. 

Here the two old men began to cry, and sobbed out, ^' We had, we 
had; but he's <lead now— he's dead now; and so is she— and so is 
she I" 

After they had somewhat recovered, they related to ti&e good Mis- 
sionary the circumstances of the trial of their boy, his condemnation, 
his transportation, his subsequent proof of innocence ; and conduded, 
hj exclaiming, " And now, when we had hoped once more to have 
welcomed him home, we receive the news that they have shot 
him: oh dear, oh dear !" at this they redoubled their tears, and it 
required all the Missionary's kindness and persuasion to allay their 
grief. 

" What was the name of your boy ?" said the -Missionary. 

«< Julian De Cliffi>rd,'' they repUed. 

"And is he really dead?" enquired the Missionary. "Such a 
person was in prison, I remember well, when I left for England ; 
but had he be^i executed, I doubt much that his death would have 
been that of the soldier." 

They now ez^ained the circumstances as they had appeared in 
the papers, and then went on. 

" But you will own, sir, that we have indeed great cause for woe- 
double cause; for you must know that we have lost a daughter, as 
well as our boy; when we say daughter, we don't mean a real 
daughter, but one we loved as dearly, for she loved our boy — Gloved 
him like her life; but anybody would who knew him: it was in 
trying to save him she perished. Poor, poor Maritm." 

" Marian I" exclaimed the Missionary ; " surely it caimot be ! — ^tell 
me quickly — what Marian ? — where did she perish ? — speak I" 

" Why," said William, " she was wrecked within sight of the very 
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land she had gone so far to reach ; she suled in the ship Henry, and 
the papers saj every sool perished." 

^ Heayen he praised ! ** ejacokted the Missionary ; '^ I am permitted 
by Heaven, at least to ease one pang of your hearts* Marian — -the 
very Marian you now mourn — still lives." 

'^ Lives!" exclaimed both the old men at once; ^'impossible — it 
can't be true : no, no, no— snch joy can't be for us." 

Tang-goo now rehited how strangely it had been ordained by Pro- 
vidence, that Marian should be rescued from the very jaws of death, 
and that, too, by none other than Julian himself ; how he, the Mis- 
sionary, had brought her over to Enghind ; and he was going on to teD 
them who she had proved to be, when he was suddenly prevented, 
by finding himself hugged round by both the weeping old mem 
They held him fast, and declared they would never let go agaon until 
he promised that he'd bless their roof that night — and for ever, if he 
liked ; they must do something, they said, to shew their gratitude^ 
and what to do they did not know. 

^Then I will tell you," replied the Missionary cahnly; ^show 
your gratitude by resignation to the decrees of Heaven, be they for 
weal or woe." 

The two old men bowed their heads submissively, and again seating 
themselves, said, " You're right, you're right, sir, it is Heaven's will 
that Julian shotdd be taken from us, as it is that Marian should be 
restored. But where is she?" 

"With her father," replied the Missionary, **her father, the Earl 
Delorme ! " 

Here was another surprise for the old friends, and one that brought 
to them as much of pain as of pleasure ; for they felt that she' and 
they were now almost as much separated, as th^ would have been 
had she been really in the grave. 

"Ah," said James, "the parson was right to-day, when he said 
there was no true happiness here below. Our only hope would now 
have been to have had our poor old eyes closed by her who loved our 
boy as dearly as we did. I suppose she'll be ashamed to have loved 
him, now she's a fine lady." 

" James," exclaimed William Grubbins, in the tone of olden times ; 
" James, you shall not wrong her so, in my hearing ; she be ashamed 
of loving Julian ! — she was so good herself that she loved him for 
his worth, not because he was above her in station — and you know 
he was once, whatever she may be now. Why, sir, do you know she 
was actually picked up in the streets ?" 

" And what was Julian ?" replied James ; "wasn't he picked up in 
the streets ?" 

"James," replied Grubbins, "this is the first time you have 
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spoken unkindly to me for many a day — but 1 thought your kindness 
couldn't last for ever: no, no — your old wish for our separation 
is coming round again; but don't be afraid, don't be afraid — ^you 
won't have to wait long — and then youll be happy enough 
when " 

^< You shan't say that," exclaimed the other, placing his hand right 
over the mouth of the speaker; "you shan't say that — ^haven't we 
promised, ever since the boy went away, never again to use that 
unfeeling speech ; I have kept my word, so do you keep yours ; not 
but I do think t/ou would be happy enough ** 

His own mouth was now stopped in turn, to the infinite astonish* 
ment of the Missionary. Certainly the scene was a strange one : 
there stood the two old men, one hand of each resting on the tables 
the other placed upon each other's mouth ; the tattooed Missionary, 
with enquiring look, filling up the centre of the picture. 

At the request of the Missionary, who could not conjecture what 
words of power they could be that should thus agitate them, the 
whole sentence was repeated to him, and he at once agreed that they 
had done quite rightly, in determining never to employ it more. 
And from that hour they never once said, "Ah, you'll be happy 
enough when Pm dead in my grave," whatever either of them, in a 
moment of irritation, might have been unkind enough to have thought. 

The Missionary, who said he should have occasion to repeat his 
visit more than once to the village where the old men now resided, 
promised that he would undertake to bring Marian to them ; but this, 
as the reader is already prepared to learn, he found impossible to 
do for some time, in consequence of her severe and dangerous illness. 

Tang-goo remained with the old men that night, and greatly did 
he raise their wonder at the strange things he related to them, of 
the life of the children of the wilderness. The next morning he 
departed upon his own serious affairs, and Will Grubbins and James 
were left once more to their sad and monotonous life. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



" 'Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perched up in a glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow/' 

Henry VIIL 

Marian's dangerous illness continued with unabated intensity for 
several days ; during the paroxysms of the fever, she detailed in a 
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wiH, Qaooniiected narrativey ei'erypasaageof bar hitha^ forlomlife. 
ThuM who keaiU her, regarded what she said as the mere wanderinga 
of a diaeased brain ; they little imagined that her Griea and ahrietai^ 
and the fear of beings as ehe aaid, " devoured by the rate^" was but a 
repetition in words of what she had once suffered in reality — th^ 
little oompreheadfid her prayers that they woakl eeiae tiMse men now 
carxyiBg a 'dead body, wrapped in a eazpet for a winding sheet— 4ier 
^ole&t efibrts to nndo the teap door^ through which ahe declared 
akme she could escape with life— '^ lean run no farther," she would 
then say, " they will 4ake me and murdw nie-^here let me die upon 
this step, tlds c^ stone step." She wuuld tlien lie still for « while, as 
if worn ont by her mental sufferings. Wh^i ^o again awoke^ she 
was in tears^ and always uttering the same worda^ ''He died for me^ 
'twas I» I killed him ! yesy he died £at me." Than she would scream 
out that her eyes ware being destroyed by some boiling liquid, and in 
the next atoment smiliog, would say, ''how prettily she looked in the 
little white cap uf the charily sehool— but he died for me^ 'twas I^ I 
killed hsm 1 yes^ he died iar me." 

Few people OTiaeed more anxiety ocmcenuii^ the melancholy fitte of 
poor Marian^ tlian Lord Charles Mdmoth, but his anxiety arose fixm 
anything hot pity^ he cursed the v^j hour that she was found; for 
should site Hreyhe knew full well ^uit the riches of the Eail would be 
diminished, as regarded Sebina's dowry, at least oneiial^ and should 
ahe die at that moment^ it might delay his marriage, and in delay he 
&St how ofiben there is danger. So pressing was he on the point aS a 
speedy union, that those who knew his lordship as ;cvell as the reader 
does,mi^t naturally su^ect there was more cause for his preci|Mtanqr 
than merely the feefings of pure affection. He had at last prevailed 
npon the Earl to promise, that the moment Marian was pronounced 
out of danger, he would tliea fix an early day for their nuptials ; th]% 
Ihen, at ooce accounts for Liird Charles' loudly uttered prayers for her 
recovery. 

It was strange, but the first sign she gave of retundng reason, was 
called forth by one she had not seen for many a day, John Grigs, the 
kind old coachman. The Earl was sitting by his daughter's side, 
when old John came in fur orders, and as he stood at the foot of the 
couch, his hat hanging down exactly iii front of him, and held by both 
his hands, as all coachmen do stand, whilst listening to their masters^ 
Marian opened heir eyes, and said, '' Oh, John, I fear I shall never 
do it" — and she looked full in John's face, her own countenance filled 
with anxiety. 

"Why, my lord, she knows me I heaven be praised !" 

" Speak to her, John," whispered his lordship, and as he said this, 
he arose and placed John Grigs in the seat he had left. 
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John gazed <at Marian with teace in hiB e^es, for he remembered 
the last look of ]us own dying child, and said kindlj, ** What» Maiiaa ? 
Excuse me, my lord," said )ie in alow voiee to the £arl, ^< ezenae my 
fimiliarity, but abe won't kuow me any more nor you, if I calls he^ 
my lady." 

" What, Marian dear, what are you afraid you flhall not do ?" 

<< Ohf" she replied, ^' I have be^i working all the night through, 
mid every stitch I make, the next pulls out again ; I ahall never have 
finished this cushion for her ladyship's dog." 

*^Lord save U8>" said John, conHdentially to the Earl, ''if she aa't 
thinking she's at work upon a pillow she made many years ago for 
Lady Selnna's favourite dog, as a little gift of gralatude ; Pve got it 
now, I have indeed, my lord, and only to tiduk, it was £op her own 
sister ; flie ways of Providence are very wonderful, Fm thinking." 

«< Where's Nelly, John, Pve m^t heard her yet, and it must be tine 
to get up, Pm sure," as Marian said Uiis, she lifted herself up, and 
kK&ing aromvl, she appeared quite bewildered, ''tLisisnotthehamesB 
room, John, I thought it was stiaw I i^pt on, and there's your mas* 
ter, John, the Earl, I know him by tliat sad picture over tiie fire 
place ;" slie then examined everything aruuml her, but as yet seemed 
unable to comprehend what she beheld, '* have I been dreaming ? or 
do I dream now, I cannot tell, I cannot tell ;" and she sank back upon 
her piUow, and fell into a profomid, bat refreshing sleep. 

When Dr. Grubworthy come in and heard all that had just hap* 
pened, he began to rub his hands with evident satisfiiction. '' Thank 
heaven, my Lord," he said, ''the first dangerous point, I tiunk I may 
venture to affirm, has past. So obstinate was the hold tiie fever had 
taken upon the brain, that I had fears, awfrd fears, that her reason 
might for ever be lost, even if Ler life were spared. But what yon 
tell me has filled me to overflowing with hope." 

It was a proud moment for old John Grigs, when he returned to 
the stable, and related to Nelly that how Marian, " I beg her pardon," 
said John, '^ Lady Marian, I mean. Lad recognised him the very first 
of any. I wonder what there can l)e alx>ut me, that she should have 
remembered so well?— -there must be summat, Pm thinking," and 
John looked at himself in the little lor^king glass, abi>nt a foot square, 
that hung near the window, "there must be summat uncommon 
atriking, for she hadn4; opened her beautiful eyes a moment, afore she 
called me by my name, and then began to talk about the dog's bed 
that slie made, and that we have slill so carefully wrapped up in 
silver-paper. I say, Nelly, a good action is never wasted, old girl, 
is it?" 

'<I don't know, John," replied his wife, "some people can waste 
anything." 
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^ Ah ! bnt jovl won't bbj so, when I teU jou what his Lordship 
has promised." 

" Why, what has he promised, John ?" 

^ m tell you. First of aU, when he found how familiar I was with 
Marian, and how she knew me better than any one, he took me into 
his fibrary, and made me relate every thing I knew about her, from 
first to last; and didn't I bepraise her? — ^rather, Fm thinking! 
When I had done, but that was not for a long time, as you may guess, 
he said, ^ John, you're getting to be a very old man,' to which I 
replied, ^ I am, Fm thinking.' ^ Well,' said he, Mt is my intention 
that you should work no more — ^I shall provide for you and your 
wife for your lives.' Upon my life he said so, and he's not one to 
break his word, Fm thinking. Well, I felt my throat so fall of gra- 
titude, that there was no room for words to pass ; but his Lordship 
understood my looks. When I could thank him I did. ^ But,' said 
I, * my Lord, upon this point Fm positive' — and I know you'U say 
Fm right, Nelly — 'no power,' said I, 'shall make me give up the 
reins, but upon one condition.' His Lordship very nearly smiled, 
and said, ' Well, John, to what condition must I subscribe, ere I 
am allowed to make your fortune?' 'Why,' said I, 'my Lord, 
although my Lady Marian is a lady now, there was a time that I looked 
upon her almost as my own child, and whenever she gets married, 
if any other coachman was to drive her to church, my heart would 
break, Fm thinking. So, my Lord, upon condition that I am allowed 
to drive her there, I at once consent to your Lordship's noble offer** 
Why, Nelly, I wouldn't forego the pleasure of that day for any money. 
Only think what I shall feel as I go along, and remember the night 
when the poor little beggar girl walked along at the side of the 
carriage as I brought it to the stables. Do you remember that night, 
Nell ? — and then to think that now shVs inside, going to be married 
to a duke or prince, mayhap ! No, no, I couldn't stand young Bob 
driving her that day — ^I say Bob, for I suppose Robert will have my 
'place. So, Nelly, as his Lordship has consented to my proposal, we 
may now consider ourselves as gentlefolks for the rest of our days." 

Wlien the New Zealand Missionary heard of Marian's illness, he 
was ceaseless in his attentions to her — ^for as she slowly recovered, it 
was his company that appeared to ease her mind more than any other; 
the truth was, he had known somewhat of Julian, and finding that 
his talking of that unfortunate youth always gave her ease, he never 
appeared to tire of the subject. She made the good Missionary the 
repository of her most inward thoughts ; she related the whole inci- 
dents of her life, from her earliest recollection, which went back as far 
as the horrors of the old hag's cellar — ^the memory is generally reten- 
tive of such sufferings as those she had endured whilst a victim to 
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that wretch. Not a circamstance,' not a feeling did she disguise, not 
even her marriage vow, as she felt pleasure in calling it ; no, she told 
him all, and that, with regard to that vow, she still intended to fulfil it. 

"I swore," she said, "that no other man should ever own my 
love — no other tongue but his should ever call me wife. The vow 
was made when I was as hopeless of a return of my affection as I am 
now he is dead, therefore, it will not be difficult for me still to fulfil 
it to the very letter— and I will fulfil it." ' 

Her great anxiety now arose from an unconquerable desire to see 
the two old benefactors of him she mourned ; but she said, " Not 
here, not here— -these gilded rooms, these gaudy trappings, that speak 
of nought save pride and ostentation, would but ill accord with 
feeHngs such as purs. No ; if I ever ain well enough to be removed, 
pray of my Lord — I can scarcely yet bring my tongue to call one so 
great my father — ^pray of him to allow me the greatest of all boons, 
the permission to be taken to their humble cottage ; I think I should 
sooner get better there— I should feel more at home. Is it ungrateful 
for me to say so ? — ^I hope not ; for although every one here is kind 
to me, I feel, excepting when poor old John is by, that I am sur- 
rounded with strangers. Yes I if I am*ever again to feel the glow of 
health fiy through my veins, I am sure it would be there the heaUng 
angel would visit me — or failing, would cause Death's shaft to 
strike my heart less painfully." 

Now it so happened that this desire of Marian's to be removed 
from her present abode, chimed in with the wishes of all parties most 
completely. The Missionary, who could not bear to leave the sufferer 
scarcely a moment, was almost as anxious to be in that village, for 
there he had much to do. The Earl himself would be glad of any 
cause that should remove the Missionary irom his presence, for he 
was already fully aware that this one man knew all, and he quailed 
beneath his pious gaze ; but of all who wished that Marian should 
be away as soon as possible, none were so truly so, as Lord Charles 
hxkd the Lady Sebina. Sebina rather dreaded the recovery of her 
sister, for she felt what a subject for idle gossip and painful comment, 
would the early history of her sister's life be for the talking world ; 
she had already hinted to her father, some of her fears upon this 
ground ; and had even pointed out the propriety of keeping Marian 
at one of his country seats, until they could procure some plain and 
homely mannered gentleman-— one who was well known to love his 
horses and his fields more than a London life — as a husband for her ; 
she shuddered at the idea of a Duchess being obliged to acknowledge 
such a relation. 

Lord Charles had no feelings of this sort ; his only desire was to 
become the Earl's son-in-law, and thus, in prospective, heir to his 
principal estates. 
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Wben MJEffisa fimnd that Hbere woidd be oi^eetkns made by none 
whose dissent she feared, her improvement in heahh beeame almoet 
immediatelj apparent : so powerfid is hope even over ^e body's sick- 
n€8s> as well as over the mind. 

So promising was her progress towards convalescence, that pre- 
parations were abreadj commenced for the union of Lord CLaries with 
Uie Earl's daughter ; and it was arranged that on the very day after 
Marian had been removed, under the care of Dr. G^bworAy and 
her now bdoved Mend the IkOssionary, the marriage should take 
place. It was to be a coraparadvefy private affiur, in consequemse of 
the old Duke's dangerous states and the illaesa of the Eazi'ff other 
daughter. 

Old John, the coachman, who was now to give place to his young 
successor,' was to perform his last act of service in driving ]!tfarian to 
the village. This gave him great delight ; but wh^ he was assisting 
to lift her into the carriage, bis old eyes fiBed with tears as she 
smiled upon him, for as he afterwards told NeQy, he saw the same 
dreadful flush upon her sweet countenance, that he had seai npon 
their own poor Marian's innocent face, just before she died ; and it 
struck him, he said, that tmldte he cdianged the gay laced coat for one 
of deepest black, and mounted a hearse iostead of a carriage, he 
should never have to drive tiiat poor girl, he was sure, to any chntA 
atalL 

Tlie next mcHning, the one destined to behold the consummatifm of 
att Lord Charles' present earthly hopes, was b«uiti&d in the extremes. 
The onmpauy b^an to arrive early, arid, notwithstanding the quiet 
wedding it was supposed to be, the splendour of the equipages, and- the 
number as weD as the quality of those friends invited, mighit have 
well miffed common minds to suppose the word gmet was a misnoopcsr. 

Swangoose, in oidar to gratify Lord Charles, appeared in great 
fisather ; and for that day, believing he should meet no decided saonts 
there, he doffed his hypocritical sadness, and put on hia own best 
suit of natural gaiety. If ever any one hsA a right to bo heard c^ 
in "PtenasBOB,- was it not his earfy, his tmefaanging friend, L«« 
Gharies ?«-*to be sure it was ; and a flaming account mdeed did sppettt 
of the whole a^&ir, in that universally tiii^read periodical, ffis new 
newspaper had died £rom absolute weakness the day before, whidi 
saved him the trouble of writing a second account. 

There was one of the principal actors in that day^s scene of 1^ 
who^ could his breast have been thrown open and all the workings of 
his inmost heart laid bare, had been an object of real compassion— *we 
mean the Earl Delorme. Guilty as he was, his sufferings of mind 
were so acute, that even hate itself had changed to pity, had she 
b^eld them. 
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Though still comparatively young, being in what is wrongly called 
the prime of life, his head was blanched, if not by years, by painful 
wearing thought The circumstances of this day carried the memory 
back full twenty years, to the wedding of another Sebina — his own 
beloved. What a deadly crime had he committed, to bring about ' 
that day, to be merely, as it were, the toy and dupe of the foul fiend 
himself. The whole night long had been passed in dreamy visions 
of days gone by ; every time he closed his eyes in sleep, some frightful 
spectre rose to his imagination, but ever connected witli his brother's 
murder ; again and again did he dream he saw that brother clinging 
in clespadr over the Uaokand dismal gulph; tiien startii^ from his 
oottch, he screamed out for help ; and waking, trembHng stood, like 
the e^iirit of fear, shuddering at his own shadow. 

During the breakfast, after the marriage^ two letters were brought 
in — one was fc^ Lord Cliarles, the other for Delorme. IIow different 
were the effects produced upon their readers : Ddorme could but iH 
disguise that his letter was of a saddening nature, wLikt that received 
by Lord Charles produced an expression of salu^actlon upcm his fear 
tures, as he whispered to his bride— -'^ We were indeed fortunate in 
not delaying our nuptials a single hour ; I have received a private 
intimation that the Duke is dead. Hush I not a word, even to your 
father.** The moment Sebina heard this intelligence, she involunta- 
rily drew herself up proudly, as she smilingly said, in a low voice, "I 
will obey Vaur Grace I ** So gratified was her ambition at what she 
had just learnt, tiiat it was with difficult she could keep her mind 
subdued to the level she felt decorum demanded from her at such a 
moment. 

Immediately after the happy pair had departed on their e w ittne nta l 
tour, the Earl, ap<degiziBg to his guests^ ordered his carriage to be 
immediately prepared. The cause of this sudden movement upon the 
part of the Earl was the information he had just received from the 
Ifissionary, stating that if he desired once more to see his child 
Marian in life, he must hasten to her wit^ut a moment's delay, as she 
was again dangerous^ ill. The truth was, that the excitement of 
beholding the two kind old fneids and protectors of Jidian had taken 
such a sudden effect upon her whole nervous system, that it brought 
on trembling fits, that only terminated in absolute proslratioo. 

Poor Doctor Grubworthyj shaking his head, said-*^^ This is worse 
than all, this is w<Hrse than all^-nothing but a nuracle can save her.** 
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CHAPTER XXXVIl. 



'* Thou canst not paint a man 
So bad as is thysdl" 

7*00011 of AthcM, 



In one of those long, straight, interminable-looking roads, suck as we 
have before described as being so frequently found in France, might 
be perceived, seated beneath the shade of the trees that stretched 
along the sides of the way, one of those miserable wretches who, in 
certain parts of the continent, are employed in mending the roads, 
but to prevent whose escape have a large log chained to the leg. 

The degraded being we are about to describe was a very 
young man, and although bowed down by abject misery, still 
had something about him that bespoke how former times had looked 
upon an object very different to that which now presented itself to 
the gaze of the passers by. 

He sat upon the raised footpath by the road-side ; his elbows were 
resting upon his knees, his chin supported by both hands. 

The sun was sinking, and threw long ghost-like shadows of the 
trees slantingly across the ground, forming alternate lines of light 
and shade. 

The eye, wandering from this man to the far extremity of the road, 
was arrested by the dark figures of two men, who, care-worn and 
travel-soiled, advanced with slow and lagging steps towards the spot 
where he was sitting. 

Fatigue had evidently laid his heavy hand upon them, and 
would, ere another hour should pass, if not prevented by welcome rest, 
become the conqueror of them both. 

They were neither of them much better dressed than the convict 
they approached, but they bore no badge of crime. The one was 
much the senior of the other, both deeply bronzed by the sun, and 
each carried a little bundle upon a stick across his shoulder. 

When they had come up with the dejected being who sat in such 
deep despair, the younger of the two, speaking in French, enquired 
how far it was from some place of rest. 

" I know no place of rest on this earth," said the man, in the same 
language, but with a foreign accent. 

" By your tone," said the first speaker, in English, ** we should be 
countrymen : were you not born in England ?" 
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^' I was I and would that I had never been bom at alL** 

All this he said without raising his head an inch, and by his man- 
ner seemed to indicate a great distaste for holding any lengthened 
discourse with mortal 

^' Your residence here, in France," said the eldest of the three, ^'has 
not taught jou French politeness, methinks." 

As these few words were being uttered, the man slowly, and as it 
were reluctantly, raised his head, and just as the first had finished 
his speech their eyea met. The convict started to his feet as if by an 
electric shock, exclaiming — 

« Graph !" 

« Grindley J » 

"Villain I is it you?" said the youngest of the party, "and do 
we meet once more ! " Julian, for it was he, was about to fiy upon 
and annihilate the cause of all his misery, but was held back by Graph. 

" Idiot ! " exclaimed Graph, " have you not seen trouble enough, 
that you would involve yourself in more, merely for revenge ? This 
stoundrel is as much in my debt as in yours; but the French govern- 
ment, I see, has been kind enough to take all responsibility upon 
itself, and has given him a receipt in fuU in the shape of that log ; 
my revenge is to laugh at the doer done — ha, ha, ha I — ^it's now our 
turn to laugh, miscreant I " 

" I would rather you knock my br^ns out than be the cause of 
your mirth," said Grindley, savagely. 

" Indeed, most noble Marquis," replied Graph, with insulting con- 
tempt, " how is it we find your lordship in this charming spot, with 
such a lovely tassel to your boot. We thought you were basking in 
all the pomp and pride of this young man's rights ; and have jour- 
neyed half round the world in the hope of paying our respects to you 
in your grand chateau. You would have been delighted to have seen 
us there, man seigneur f " 

" My spirit is too much broken," said Grindley, " to banter with 
you now ; but know your triumph will be but of short duration. An 
heir has been discovered nearer in blood than the old Frenchman who 
left his claim to the estates to Julian De Clifford. Well, well, I en- 
joyed my nobility for a glorious year or more. No opposition being 
made, few enquiries were instituted, and so carefuUy had that green- 
horn there prepared the way, that I merely had to walk the course, 
and thus come in undisputed winner of the race." 

" But how did you lose your prize at last ? " enquired Graph, for- 
getting his resentment in his curiosity. 

"Why," replied the other, "on the very night that I believed 
myself the spoiled child of fortune — ^when I even saw a chance of 
becoming the possessor of the heiress of the Earl Delorme " 
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<< Of Delorme ? " coaculated De Cliflbrd. 

^ Why not ? ** responded the other. ** A marquifi is a fair match 
for the daughter of an earl I Tes, just at that bright moment, up 
starts a new claimant. I was too well aware that if mj title to the 
estates was once disputed, such enquiries would be made about me 
and mine that had better be left in dark oblivion ; so at a moment's 
notice, packing up whatever I could convenientlj escape with, I left 
my minions and the world to wonder at mj mysterious disappearance. 
Fool like, I let my old propensity out for an airing, only for one 
night — ^I was detected, condemned, and here I am, and here I sup- 
pose I shall remain for life, unless you, in pity for my wretchedness, 
should divulge all you know, and thus get me sent to my own dear 
native land to end my days-^by being hanged." 

'^ Live, monster ! " replied Graph, '' and if Julian De Clifford can 
clear himself without bringing your name forward, why yon may 
remain and enjoy your well-merited oHum cum dignUtUe here in la 
belle France.** Saying this, he took Julian's arm in an affected man* 
ner, and with an elegant swagger passed on ; at the same time glan- 
cing over his shoulder with a sneer, saying — *^ An revoir, an revoir. 
Monsieur le Marquis — and damn you 1 " 

Grindley looked after them with the malignity of a fiend, but he 
felt how powerless he was, and sinking into his former position by 
the roadside, actually burst into tears. 

" Well,** said Graph, as he and Julian went slowly on, " wonders 
will never cease ; who would have thought to have found that hell- 
dog in such a plight ; I begin to fear there is more retribution on this 
earth than we men of the world ever allow ourselves to believe, at all 
events until it be too late to take warning. Should what he says 
about a nearer heir to the estates be true, and in this I doubt him 
not, we must then play our cards the best way we can with the Earl 
Delorme." 

"If I can serve you," replied Julian, "with honor, the debt of 
gratitude I already owe you for my escape, and which will be doubled 
if you put me in the way to prove my innocence, must make me your 
willing servant ; but remember, no power on earth, no hope of happi- 
ness that you could promise me, shall make Julian De Clifford join in. 
any scheme, that may by possibility bring a blush on honor's cheek. 
I am led to state this, because you have already more than once hinted 
that the Earl Delorme is by some strange means within your power 
— so much so, that he would not dare to refuse, at your command, 
even the hand of his daughter for the convict Julian." 

" Do not let your romantic notions of honor be shocked and fright- 
ened," said Graph ; " all I require of you is to act as my attorney. 
I will place my power in your hands, for you know I am too wide 
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awake to show my own nose again in England — ^the conditions, I 
have under his own hand, you will see fulfilled. Thus stands the 
case — I hare that which he covets — ^he has undertaken to give me 
ten thousand pounds down, and a small income fot my life, if I will 
but render the treasure up to him. It is to find this treasure we are 
now in France, and one more day will make or mar our fortunes. 
Oh, here is a cabaret, let us in and rest for the night*** 

Julian became very low and wretched at the news he had heard 
from Grindley ; for hitherto he had buoyed himself up with hope, for 
could he but have aceomplished the proof of his innocence, and then 
have gained the title and estates, as Marquis de Savigne, he flattered 
himself that even the Earl Delorme might have lent a favorable ear 
to his prayer for the hand of Marian ; but, alas ! he felt that all those 
bright and glittering visions had faded into air. As they were sit- 
ting in the little tavern, Julian was fated to have one joyous surprise, 
for taking up a French journal, what should his eye light upon but 
the very account^ copied from an English paper, which had caused 
poor Marian such anguish. He could scarcely believe his eyes when 
he read that part which deplored his death, as taking place just at the 
moment his innocence had been established. He read it again and 
again, and compelled Graph to do the same, so doubtful did he feel 
as to the correctness of his own vision. 

" Heaven be thanked,'* he exclaimed, ** I can now hasten to my 
poor old uncles, openly and honorably. Oh, what a surprise it will 
be for them. Not a moment shall be lost : at day^break will I com*- 
mence my blessed journey towards home — home, did I say — oh, what 
a joyous, what a thrilling, heavenly word is that — do you hear it^ 
Graph ? — ^home, home, home ! " 

" I do,** repUed Graph, with a sigh, " but I have nearly forgotten 
the meaning ; it is many a day since I had a home — ^but I had one 
once — ^but, no, no, it wont do to think of those bygone times — were I 
to think much upon that subject, I should go mad ! Oh, what a fool, a 
cursed fool, have I been all my life. Gkir^on, brandy here." 

It was settled that they should start off at earliest dawn ; this they 
did, and arrived in Paris before mid-day ; their little remaining stock 
of money was partly expended in the purchase of more decent apparel 
— and having made their toilet as respectable as they could, they 
hastened to the Advocate, Benard. Here Julian's worst fears were 
realized. The whole story was already known to the lawyer, and he 
made it far too clear that the rightful heir was the one now in posses* 
sion, for Julian to waste even a second thought upoathe subject of con- 
testing the other's claim — so heaving a sigh, he turned upon his heel, and 
thus bade farewell to greatness for ever. Monsieur Renard restored 
all the papers really belonging to Julian, amongst which was the old 

D 2 
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Frenchman's diary : in looking over this as they walked along, Graph 
started at sight of an entry. "Well," he said, "this is wonderful, 
there was bat one link wanting to connect the whole, and here it is." 
He did not let Julian further into the secret at that moment, bat 
hastened on, and having procured a conveyance, they soon found 
themselves in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Graph had brought with him something wrapped up in brown 
paper, of about three or four feet long — he placed this under his arm, 
and they penetrated to the very centre of the wood. To all Julian's 
enquiries about the mysterious parcel. Graph made but one reply — 
" Youll see I " He searched about, until finding a landmark, in the 
shape of a small square stone, he exclaimed — " This is the spot — 
there stands the tree — and now, if old Time and the worms have bat 
been kind to me, I am a rich man." 

Graph looked cautiously through all the avenues to be assured that 
no strange eye was watching him, then hastily unwrapping the paper 
from the parcel, produced a small spade, and immediately began 
digging away the earth. 

" Ha, ha," he exclaimed, " 'tis here, safe and sound, though many 
a year has passed since it was buried." Saying this, he stooped 
down and drew from the damp mould something wrapped round and 
round with what appeared to have been an old leathern apron ; when 
this was removed, a packet well sealed was all Julian beheld. 

"Simple as this may look," said Graph, "it is my fortune — 
Delorme's fate — and has cost one man his life." Graph here related 
to De Clifford those passages of his early days, as connected with the 
packet — ^how its value had been discovered by one of his associates, 
and stolen from him — ^how they had kidnapped the thief, and had, at 
Grindley's instigation, who was then a mere boy, confined him in a 
loathsome vault, and starved him ahnost to death to make him divulge 
where he had hid it — ^and finished by making Julian shudder as he 
told him, how this same Grindley, to put it beyond the power of the 
wretch they had tortured to betray them, had given him, unknown to 
the others, a dose of poison. Graph now gave De Clifford all the 
instructions he thought necessary, and in a few hours more, the latter 
was hurrying towards his native land. 

If ever human heart beat with joy almost unutterable, that heart 
was Julian's, as he journeyed along. The only cause for sorrow, 
and one he blushed to call so, was the elevation of his beloved 
Marian; how happy he felt he should have been were she but 
now as humble in her station as when he called her sister — what 
bliss should he have felt at returning and claiming her for his wife ; 
she had confessed her love for him, but dared he now remind her of 
tliat confession ? How should he shape his course ? Must he for 
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ever avoid her sight ? Would she not in her present exalted station 
regret the avowal she had made ? Would it be manly, would it be 
honorable for him, humble as he was, to dare aspire to her love ? 
These various thoughts all tended to make him wretched even in his 
happiness, for happiness he did feel at the prospect of once more em- 
bracing his kind old benefactors: "Were they alive? — ^were they 
well ? — ^had fortune frowned on them ? " Oh, how he trembled at 
these thoughts. Not an hour's rest did he take until he had reached 
London. It was late in the evening, but no matter, off he hurried to 
his old abode — how his heart beat as he recognized the various well- 
remembered spots. There were the same shops, and the same people 
serving in them — and he almost fancied they must be the very same 
customers he had seen standing by the counters before he left Eng- 
land, so little did things seem changed. But that some change had 
taken place was made fully evident to him, as he looked at the house 
where he had formerly lived — ^it was now an undertaker's ; and from 
the first floor window issued a most extraordinary sound — ^it came 
from a party singing psalms I Thinking he might obtain the correct 
address of the old men from the inmates of the house, he knocked at 
the door ; and after waiting a little time, it was opened by some one 
who had held a light, but who held a light no longer, for both the 
light and the late holder were sprawling on the fioor; dreadful 
screams filled the passage for a minute or so, and then it was filled by 
some score young girl& — Miss Woldyboos and Miss Spitly the two 
foremost. 

''A ghost I a ghost!" exclaimed the lady on the ground; which 
word was echoed by all present, the moment another light had been 
obtained, and Julian thus made visible. 

'^ I am no ghost, Miss Grubsby," said Julian, smiling, '^ but real 
flesh and blood — ^feel me I " 

"Flesh and blood ! feel you ! " said the lady on the ground, "I'll 
not believe a word of it — so avaunt, avaunt, and leave this dwelling, 
unholy spirit, leave it in peace." As she said this, she was about to 
shut the door in De Cliflbrd's face, who observed — 

" Well, if I am a ghost, will you be kind enough to give my ghost- 
ship the address of my uncles ? as I wish to haunt their new abode 
as soon as possible." 

"Lorks, ma'am I" observed Miss Woldyboos, who had taken hold 
of Julian's hand, " it is real flesh, that is, if I know what flesh is, and 
I think I do." 

The lady who had risen from the floor, said, " Well, my dear, I will 
believe you upon such a point, although I would not have believed 
him ; so, if he be really Mr. Julian De Cliflbrd, he may come in." 
The lady stalked m^estically up stairs, and was followed by all the 
innocents and Julian. 
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When JoHan entered the well-known apartment^ he there saw a 
fiuhionaUj dressed jonng man, whose figure was perfection, indeed 
he believed he had neyer seen a form more perfect. 

The lady apologised to Julian for not introducing him to the stran- 
ger, for she said, <^ he comes here inQog,** then whispering, ^ bat he's 
a nobleman. Lord Snoxell, a wild jonng man we are endeayouring to 
lead into the paths of virtue— Miss Woldjboos takes great pains with 
him.'^ 

Jidian fdt he conld not do less than satisfy Miss Grubsbj upon one 
or two points eonceming his escape when fired at, and explained that 
when the soldiers beUeved they saw the bodies fall over the difb, it 
had merely been that he and his companion had purposely jumped 
down upon a well-known ledge of rock that led them to a safe descent 
down to the beach. Having used the words^ Miss Grubsby, two or 
three times, he was at last interrupted by the lady who^ blushing^ 
informed him, that she was no longer a maid, '^ No, I am no longer a 
maid," she said, ^<but Mrs. Edward Swangoose;*^ and further she told 
him thalMr. Swangoose had changed his profession, and was now an un-* 
dertaker in the week days, and an itinerant preaeher on the Sundays. 

^ Oh, what a good and glorious creature he is," she went o% '^ao 
devoted is he to his new calling, that he spends every evening at some 
public house^ for, as he beautifully expresses it, ** his greatest delight 
is where there's greatest sin ;" and when he returns, as he frequently 
does, from his virtuous labours, a Htile the wcNrse for drink, what doea 
he say then ? why, that the worse I see him, the better he is, for he 
has done the more good, ^^ the greater quantity I drink of their ardent 
spirits," he observes, *' the less I leave to do them harm.'' ^^ There's no 
selfishness in that, I think," said Mrs. Swangooae, looking proudly. 

Julian, who wanted to find out whether it was generaUy known 
concerning Marian, asked as carelessly as he was able, if they knew 
anything about her. 

** No further than that she's dead," said Mrs. Swangoose. 

^ Dead I " exclaimed Julian, nearly falling from his seat, ^dead I" 

'^I believe so," replied the other, ^^ there has been some 'foolish 
nonsense fiying about, as to it beiug discovered that she was somebody, 
and that she went into the country and died. But don't let us waste 
our precious moments upon such trifies. Will you take a part in oux 
next canticle?" 

Julian, who would not allow his wounded feelings to be scrutinized 
by such people, at once declined, and hurriedly took his leave. 

When De Glifibrd found himself alone in the street, he gave way to 
his sorrow. " Had he returned only for this ? Oh, how cruel was fate 
determined still to be!" He wrung his hands in despair, and was 
rushing along in a state bordering on distraction, when he found himaelf 
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knocked nearly into the middle of the road, by ooming in sudden contact 
with some one who at that moment was carossing his path* 

^^Well, how do you like that| eh^ my youngster?" said a voice, 
which, harsh as it was, fell like honey upon the ear of Julian, who in 
an instant recognised his old friend, Gristlelnngs. 

Great was the delight of both, and prodigious was the number of 
questions the old pugilist put to De Clifford ; at last he exclaimed, 
" But, I say, boy, what's the matter with you, I should like to know ? 
You're as sad as a frog in a consumption, or a monkey that's got the 
measles. This won't do at no price; why, in my mind, any fellow who 
has been transported, and then is untransported, ought to be doubly 
transported.* 

"I am indeed transported with joy at my return ; but I have this 
moment heard sad, sad news," said Julian. 

" Oh ! about Marian I ah, poor girl, God bless her soul, if she is 
really dead; but I, for one, don't believe it. I saw it to-day in the* 
paper, but then I'm up to them there newsmongers— deep chaps them. 
Lorks, don't they know how to make a penny into tuppence ? I believe 
you they do. Now look here, those that are uncommonly well paid 
have a penny a Hne, as Fm told ; well, isn't that temptation enough to 
split every line into two if possible, and so they does, for they make 
a point of always writing what isn't true one day, that they may have 
the job of contradicting it the next» Only you wait till to-morrow, 
and I'll stake my davy that youll see such a nice little paragraph all 
about, ^' we are happy to state that there ia not one word of truth," 
and all that there sort of thing, so cheer up, old chap, sleep soundly 
to-night at the ' Friendly Fists,' and off to the old men in the morning. 
And, then again, wasn't little Marian always a dear, kind, good-hearted 
little soul, who wouldn't lie on a flea in case she should hurt it ; is it 
likely that such a girl as she would go for to die, just when she should 
go for to live ? as I said afore^ I, for one, won't believe it of her." 

It was quite cheering to poor Julian even to have a doubt thrown 
into his way, to make him stumble in his wretchedness, ^' Oh ! if the 
report should turn out to be false, and she still alive !" *< Well," he 
said inwardly, ^^well, if she be alive, what then ? she i» dead to me." 

When they arrived at the " Friendly Fists," and were passing along 
the passage to the little parlour behind the bar, Julian eould not help 
observing through an open door, our friend Edward Swangoose. 
Was he preaching to his benighted brethren ? No I he was^ shame to 
say it, bawling out at the top of his voice a Bacchanalian ditty, the 
burden — ^the only part of the song, of which the words eould be dis- 
tinctly heard, was echoed by the whole party ; its simple beauty was 
its greatest charm, and no doubt had a deep and hidden meaning, one 
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that the author appeared so justly proud of, that he repeated the same 
at the end of every verse; it ran thus — 

Tiddy, iddy, toll, loll, 
Tiddy, iddy, toll, loll, 
Tiddy, iddy, toll, loll, loll, loll, loH. 
Oiorus. Tiddy, iddy, toll, loll, 
Tiddy, iddy, toll, toll, 
Tiddy, iddy, toll, loH, loK, loll, loH, 

Julian, who was himself a musician and a poet, was not at all aston- 
ished at the great applause which followed these lines. We will now 
leave him to the kind attentions of Jobber Gristlelungs, and such a 
night's rest as one is likely to enjoy who has travelled from Paris to 
London without a moment's repose. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



•An hour before the worshipped eon. 



Peered forth the golden window of the east, 

A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad." 

Shakspere. 



Julian was up betimes, and having gratefully thanked his kind hos^ 
betook himself towards the goal of his greatest hopes, yet saddest 
fears. As he went along, he strayed somewhat out of the direct course 
which led towards the village where he had learnt his good old friends 
now dwelt, and thus ere long found himself near the mansion of the 
Earl Delorme. He did not go directly up to the house, for what he 
saw at a distance so thoroughly immanned him, that he was fain to 
hold by the iron railings of the house nearest to where he stood, or he 
had fallen to the ground. Every window of the mansion was closed. 

" All my worst fears," he said, " now are indeed fulfilled, and 
Julian has but to mourn the love that scarce was bom ere dead." He 
passed his hand across his eyes, then trying to deceive himself into the 
belief that within his breast there lay a stoic's heart, he turned from 
the square, and was soon mounted on a coach, and hastening towards 
Ida's native village. 

When he arrived there. Eve had begun to draw the curtains of the 
day, the birds were one by one hopping to their leafy nests. The 
glorious sun was kindly giving way to let the vain and swollen harvest 
moon show how wondrous big she could be when she liked. 
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Julian now began to think he had done wrong in not having broken 
to his dear old friends, through the channel of a letter, the news of 
his escape and safe arrival in England. He now dreaded the effect 
his sudden appearance before them might have, and he for a moment 
had thoughts of retreating, and then doing what he believed he ought 
to have done before. But^ no, the temptation was too great, he could 
not now relinquish the happiness of at once embracing them ; so, step 
by step, he found himself nearer and nearer to the little cot. He had 
no dif^culty in finding it, for every one he spoke to knew the old men 
well, and every one had something to say in praise of them. 

As he descended from a little hill that sloping led directly in j&ont of 
the cottage, he could plainly discern through the twilight the forms 
of his dear old friends. The old men were seated in the garden, 
one on each side of an open window, or rather glass door, which 
led to the parlour. He arrested his steps, and as he gazed, his heart 
beat so quickly at the anticipated joy they should all feel in a few 
moments, that he was fain to seat himself on the bank to recover 
himself. Whilst endeavouring to calm his nervous agitation, he 
was led to wonder upon what subject they were conversing, for 
their actions seemed to him unaccountable. First he saw one arise 
very gently, and then stealthily enter the room which lay in 
deep shade, and almost immediately return on tip-toe, approach 
his companion, whisper a few words into his ear, nod his head in 
satisfaction, and then resume his seat. Julian now began to settle in 
his mind how he should approach the house to give as little alarm as 
possible, but before he could quite make up his mind, he observed the 
other old man rise and go through the ceremony of stealing into the 
room, returning^ whispering, nodding his head, and then again seating 
himself. 

Julian now believed he had a brilliant idea, which made him jump 
up to his feet in an instant, and commence carrying it into execution. 
The first step was to button his coat close up to his throat, turn up 
the collar, and then taking a large kerchief from his pocket, he twisted 
it round his neck, and buried the lower part of his face up to the nose 
in its folds. He then pushed his hat close down upon his eyes, and 
raising one of his shoulders, and adding a little lameness to one of his 
legs, he believed himself to be shrouded in a thoroughly impenetrable 
disguise. The growing darkness aided him much, and thus satisfied 
upon all points, he commenced his advance towards the cottage gate. 
When he had reached it, he drew in a deep breath, for he felt 
almost afraid to speak; but changing his voice as much as possible, lie 
addressed the old men by enquiring if they knew where a person 
lived, named William Grubbins, or one James Snufl^, 

*< Don't speak so loud," said one of the old men, as he got up and 
came to the gate ; '' and if you want William Grrubbins, you need 
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jonmey no fiirtiher, for that is my name^ and there sits James.'' 
'* James," said he, as he tamed, and called his companion in a deep 
whisper, ^^ James, come here.'' James advanced, and they then 
^iqnired what the new comer wished with them« 

Julian still in an assumed voice, said he had come from a distant 
land, and had brought some news about a young man, named JuHan. 

" Ah, sir," said William, " you're very kind — but we know all about 
it, we know all about it-— poor boy, poor boy — we are in mourning for 
him now, an't we, James ? and always intend to be, don't we, James ?" 

" But suppose," said Julian, ** suppose now the report of his death 
should not be true ?" 

<< What 1" said both the old men at once, '< not true ! impossible ! ** 

** Why impossible ? " enquired Julian, '' reports have been false befofre 
now." 

" But it must be true ! " said William, " why, it was in the papers 1" 
he said this in a tone that seemed to put further doubt at perfect 
defiance. 

^' So was his trial, and his condemnation," replied Julian, " and yet 
he has been proved to be innocent." 

The two old men looked at each other, as much as to say, ^' weU, 
that never struck us before." 

"Prepare yourselves for a surprise," said Julian, " for believe m^ 
I know that Julian De Clifibrd is still alive, and well l" 

"If you oould only prove that," said William, slowly, and delibe- 
rately,- "you would have the blessing upon your soul of having saved 
two poor old hearts from breaking ; but I'm wrong, hearts do not 
break, th^ dry up, and crumble piecemeal ; at least I feel that mine is 
doing so." 

"Were my words not true," said Julian, almost in his natural 
yoioe, " I should indeed be tiie greatest wretch on earth, to trifle 
thus with feelings such as yours ; but 'tis true as Heaven — Julian 
lives!** 

" James r 

" WilHun : dare we believe these words?" 

" You may," replied Jidian. 

"And win he return ? " said James ; " return before we die?" 

" He has returned ; but fearing to take you too much by surprise, 
has sent me f(»rward to prepare the way." 

The old men said not a word, but saoik upcm each other's shoulder, 
and began to cry bitterly. 

- Julian stood by for an instuit, but his own feelings being no longer 
bearable, he threw his arms about the two old men, exdaimdlng — 
Uncles, dear, dear undes-— 'tis I, Julian, your own poor boy I" 
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Why ifl a pen for ever weak when it should be the strongeet I but 
80 it is. The Gommon actions^ and even feelings^ of our every day 
life can, therefore, be pourtrayed with ease— can raise the smile, or 
cause to fall the tear — ^but then 'tia successful only to a slight and 
limited extent ; but when the very soul should speak, its ink no longer 
flows — ^the hand that should guide the plume feels paralysed — the 
deep sensations of the inmost soul can never be expressed in words. 

The total inability of doing justice to the three, who were now 
locked in one embrace, compels us to draw a veil over the few first 
moments of their meeting. 

Julian was greatly surprised when his two, now almost demisted 
uncles-— instead of taking him, as would have been most natural, at 
once into the house— seized each upon an arm, and walked him 
rapidly up and down outside the garden gate. AH they said waa 
very incoherent for a while ; so many questions did each of the old 
men ask, but never waited a moment for a reply. Every now and 
then they stopped, and going to the distance of a yard or two 
from him, surveyed him from head to foot ; then seizing him again 
by the arms, trotted up and down quicker than ever. 

At last William said, " Oh my dear boy, my dear, dear boy, what 
wonderful things do occur in this world-— don't they ? We have got 
wonders almost beyond your own to tell you, and all about one yoa 
loved dearly — ^poor Marian I" 

^' Oh uncle," replied Julian, '^ do not let us talk of her to-night, let 
us be happy — at least as happy as our meeting should be^ with 
such a melancholy remembrance upon us." 

<^ Melancholy ! " said the two old men, ^'melancholy indeed I well 
do nothing but laugh to-night^ though we should die by having 
cracked our sides." 

''But surely," said Julian, ^^you have not already forgotten 
Marian ? " 

^^ForgottcB her!" they exclaimed; '^ Heaven forget us if we do: 
why bless her, we love her better now than ever." 

« Are you really mad," said Julian ; <' why Marian's dead." 

<' Dead I" said one of the old men ; '^ and so were you, if it comes 
to that. Just st^ this way ; but gently — ^gently." 

Julian now followed the two old men into the garden, and as they 
walked towards the window, as cautiously as he had seen them do 
when he was seated on the hill, he did the same. The harvest moon 
was now sending her bright rays upon a visit to the very parlour 
into whidi they were entering. What pen could picture the surprise, 
the maddening delist of Julian, as he gazed upon the sleeping 
features of a female who lay reposing upon a couch ;— it was the 
idol of his kesrt<<<*it was his own beloved, adored Marian. 
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The old men very wisely drew Jcdian away, and seating themselves 
in tiie garden, related to him all that had occurred with regard to Marian, 
and the discovery of her birth. This part Julian was now fully 
aware o£, but his heart beat with deeper love than ever, as he listened 
to their account of her unalterable attachment to himself, and her 
deep affection for the two kind old men. They told him that all her 
happiness was centred in being beneath their roof) and talking about 
their poor boy. They said that she never allowed either of them, 
nor any one there, to call her ^Lady Marian ;' and indeed they said 
it appeared in their eyes, that she would have preferred having dis« 
covered her father in one of themselves, instead of in an EarL 

As Julian had felt great^ difficulty in knowing how to discover 
himself to his uncles, they now felt a like embarrassment in doing the 
same with Marian ; her late dangerous illness had rendered it hazard- 
ous to shock the feelings by too sudden a surprise. 

** If the wild Indian were here," said James, '^ he'd be the man to 
break the news to her, she's so fond of him." 

^* The wild Indian I" enquiied Julian, rather surprised ; ^ and pray 
who may he be?" 

" Why," said the other, " that's the name he goes by here ; but a 
better, quieter, gentler gentleman never was; he's a foreign Mis- 
sionary, and brought Marian over with him ; he's going away again 
soon, to preach in the wilderness, as he says." 

^* Oh, I remember him well," said Julian ; << his name is Tang-goo, 
a native of New Zealand, and a most worthy and extraordinary man. 
And is he in this neighbourhood ?" 

" Yes," replied the old man, " and very busy he is, building a 
monument in the church; it will be finished soon, and then he 
goes back to New Zealand. Well, talk of the — ^but no^ in his case 
that saying won't apply ; but hang me if he is not at this very moment 
opening the gate !" 

They all rose up to meet him, and having inquired anxiously 
whether the narcotic, which had been administered to Marian, had 
taken its soothing effect, he listened with great interest to the account 
of Julian's restoration to his native land; and told them that the 
report of the Earl's daughter being dead was already contradicted. 
Julian mentioned the mansion of Delorme being closed. 

" To be sure it would be, when the family is out of town," said 
Grubbins. 

Hearing a slight movement upon the couch, it was guessed that 
Marian was about to wake, so the Missionary undertook to convey in 
the most cautious manner the happy news to her of Julian's safety. 
Whilst he was thus employed, the old men took Julian to the chamber 
they meant to make his own. It was a room they had ah'eady appro- 
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priated as the sanctuarj to hold all they had left that had ever been 
connected with him they then looked upon as lost to them for ever. 

So well had the good Missionary accomplished the task he had 
undertaken, that when they descended to Marian's chamber, the 
meeting was one of unmingled happiness. 

^^ Do not be astonished, Julian," she said, '' that I thus undisguisedly 
welcome you with the full feelings of my heart; there is not 
a passage of my life, not a thought I ever had, but is known to this 
good man. He is fully aware of our plighted troth, and even holds 
out hopes that my altered state, as regards worldly distinction, shall 
make no alteration with regard to our union. I fear he but little 
knows the pride of the Earl, now doubly proud since the Lady Sebina 
has wedded with a Duke." 

^^ Pride sometimes has a fall," observed the Missionary; ''and the 
dying Ida has placed within me a power none would dream o£ It 
was Heaven's own hand, I feel convinced, that drew me to her couch. 
He shall not trifle with your happiness, perhaps your life. K this 
young man be as worthy of your love as I have hitherto believed him 
to l>e, hope on ; 'tis all we mortals dare do ; but hope, hope !" 

'' When I think of the gulph, as it appears to me, that Marian's 
newly-gained knowledge of her state has placed between us, I dare 
not hope," said Julian, dejectedly. 

"It is true," said the Missionary, ''that although most honest, yet 
the humble station of your uncles here " 

" Stop a bit, my most worthy sir," said Grubbins, checking the Mis- 
sionary ; " don't let t^ be a hindrance to the poor boy's hopes ; why 
bless you, we're only his uncles in make believe. We thought we 
couldn't in any decency both call ourselves his fathers, so we christened 
ourselves uncle, and a very nice sounding word it is." 

" Is JuHan, then, an adopted child ? " enquired the Missionary. 

" Of course he is I " replied the other. " He may be a King's son 
for all we know, and I wish he was ; and then perhaps the proud 
Earl would be glad enough to come with his cap in one hand and his 
daughter in the other, a begging — eh ? Ha, ha, ha ; how I should 
like to see him come begging for our boy." 

"He may do that yet," said the Missionary; " but let me hear 
how he came under your protection." 

" It's rather a long story," said Grubbins, " but you shall have it. 
You must know, once upon a time, which may, perhaps, mean about 
twenty years ago, or may be a little more, Jemmy and I having had 
what we thought an uncommon good day's work, — dear, dear, I 
remember it as well as if it was but yesterday — were returning home 
from our stalls, for we were very poor then ; yes, we were returning 
home latish in the evening, when we stumbled over something that lay 
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at the foot of a lamp post, it was a sort of fish basket * Halves,* 
cried Jemmy — * Halves/ cried I ; and I can't help langhing, even 
now, can you James ? for yon must know, that when we opened the 
basket, which we did as soon as we got home, we there found some- 
thing that nobody but Solomon himself could have ever found out a 
way of halving — ^it was a young child I " And the two old men 
chuckled till the tears came into their eyes. '^ Well, to make a long 
story short, that child was Julian, there ! And a beautiful fellow he 
was then, ugly as he is now— eh, Marian ? " This caused another 
chuckle, and Grubbins then continued :— In the basket was a note — 
by the by. Jemmy, what were the words in it ? " 

" Oh," said Julian, " I can tell you, for they were indeed learnt 
by me literally b^ hearty for they are indelibly engraved there, but I 
have the original — ^'tis here.'* He took the now faded letter from his 
pocket book, and read the lines it contained. When he had finished, 
the Missionary took the note, and sighing as he gazed upon it, said, 
^' And can human nature be brought to this — ^'tis sad, 'tis sad indeed — 
have you any other memorials ? " 

" Only the basket, and the purse, and the cloth ; weVe always kept 
them, hoping one day they might be of use in discovering his un- 
natural parents ; but we soon became so fond of him, that we did 
not exert ourselves so much, perhaps, as we ought to have done ; for 
between ourselves, we were afraid we should find them, and thus lose 
our boy. From the moment he came to us, we prospered, and here 
we are, all through him, honest retired tradesmen." 

When proper time for going to rest arrived, Julian, who had 
become very thoughtful, begged for a short private interview with 
the good Missionary. When they were left alone, Julian thus 
began : — 

^^ I am at a loss, sir, how to word what I wish to say, fearing that I 
may fail in expressing what I feel, and it is upon a matter of feeling, 
and upon that alone, I crave your advice. You are now, sir, fully 
aware of the strange position I find myself in, upon this earth; 
abandoned by my own parents, protected by strangers, beloved by 
one whose love is more to me than life; and yet I feel that that 
love can never bring me the happiness I sigh for. There are 
some men bom with so much pride within th^r breasts, that little 
room is left for other feelings — in a degree, that is my case. I am 
too proud to take advantage of her love, and drag her down, in 
vainly striving to upraise myself. Were I the Earl, and she the 
humble girl I first knew Marian, then would my pride be. to claim 
her for my wife, and place a diadem upon her brow ; but, alas, the 
truth stands otherwise. Just now you threw out a hint, that, by the 
death of Ida Allen, you had obtained a power over the Earl Delorme. 
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For me, I pray you not to exert it, for, strange to say, did I wish to 
gain my point by threats, that I, the humble Julian, possess a power, 
too, over that nobleman ; and it is upon that question, also, I would 
ask advice. That you may fully comprehend the whole affair, I must 
crave your patience, for I have much to explain.** Julian now, as 
briefly as possible, told the Missionary all he had learnt from Graph ; 
that how this Graph, who had planned his escape, had formerly been 
the intimate friend of the Earl Delorme, that how he had, to serve 
the Earl, committed a robbery, but discovering the value of what he 
had stol^i, for it contained a secret of such vital import to the Earl, 
that he held it back until Delorme had bound himself to the terms 
imposed by Graph ; how that he himself had been robbed^ in turn, of 
the fatal packet, and that this packet, which was of such moment to 
the Earl, had lain buried for years in the wood of Boulogne. Julian 
then explained how he and Graph had dug it up, and that this 
treasure was now beneath the very roof that sheltered them. 

^ I know not the contents of this packet, but I am, as representative 
of Graph, to bargain with the Earl for the fulfilment of his former 
bond. Now, sir, I know not how to act ; it goes against my honest 
feelings to deal in threats ; Td rather give the packet up, and leave 
the Earl's honor to perform the rest. " 

" 'Tis strange, indeed," replied the Missionary, " but every moment 
appears to bring forth some new link to make the chain complete. 
That packet, and the woman Ida, for she knew what it contained, 
have been the dread of the Earl's life for twenty years. You have 
asked for my advice, I seldom give it but where I feel it will be fol- 
lowed. In your case mine might startle yon, therefore it were better 
you act upon your own discretion." 

^* I have heard so much, sir," said Julian, '*of your good sense and 
pious virtues, that whatever course you may point out I wiU abide 
by, although it be opposed entirely to my own views; therefore 
speak, I will act upon your words." 

'^ On that condition, then, I thus advise. Place in the hands of 
the Earl Delorme the treasure he has so long coveted, but unacoom* 
panied by threat or menace ; and when 'tis done, then openly demand 
the hand of Marian, his daughter." 

When JuHan heard the latter portion of this speech, he nearly lost 
his own senses, so surprised was he. He gazed enquiringly upon the 
face of the Missionary, but not the motion of a single muscle did he 
observe. 

Tang-goo waited not the recovery of Julian, but merely saying 
<* Farewell," was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



** Pardon me, sir, the boldneM is mine own ; 
But, being a stranger in this citj here, 
Do make myself a suitor to your daughter." 

Shakspere. 



If ever poor Julian had found himself perplexed, it was during the 
night after the Missionary had granted his advice. He felt pledged 
to follow it, be what it would, and as far as the part went which for- 
bad the use of threats or menaces, it was all yery agreeable, for it 
jumped exactly with his own wishes ; but even here he now found a 
difficulty. Would it be honorable on his part so far to jeopardize 
Grraph's claim, as to give up the only hold Graph had upon the Earl ; 
suppose the Earl upon gaining possession of the packet should deny 
his responsibility ? Julian knew full well that his guilty friend could 
never come himself to upbraid the Earl ; but even this point appeared 
of minor importance compared to the demand he was at once to make 
for the Earl's daughter. 

At last, after turning and tossing over for the hundredth time, he 
exclaimed aloud — " But why not make it ? — ^he is sure to deny me, 
let it be when it will. But then, why make a demand that one is 
sure will be refused ? No matter. I asked the advice with a &ithful 
promise to follow it when given, and follow it I will, be the conse^ 
quences what they may." 

Poor Marian obtained scarcely more sleep than her lover, but her 
mind was far more at ease than his. The happiness she felt at 
knowing he was safe and under that roof, seemed perfect bliss ; and 
then, although she doubted very much that they should ever be uni- 
ted, she had an inward consolation arising from her romantic vow. 

It was astonishing to see the alteration in her the next morning. 
When Dr. Grubworthy arrived, he rubbed his hands with perfect 
delight at the wonderful power of the nostrum he had administered 
the day before. Poor simple man, he little guessed that Dr. Love 
had superseded him. Marian's complaint had been an affection of 
the heart, and in the cure of such complaints, the new doctor was a 
perfect prodigy. 

Whilst they were at breakfast, they were somewhat astonished at 
perceiving a strange lady, very elegantly attired, fumbling at the gate, 
endeavouring to open it ; when she raised her head, all four exclaimed 
at once, " Miss Grubsby ! " 
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The lady having sacceeded in gaining an entrance, came bowing 
and curtsejing towards the open window. 

*' I see I am not forgotten/' she said, with a smile ; "Ah, there she 
is, there she is, the angel I You are astonished, no doubt, to see me 
here, Marian. O, heavens ! what have I said ? But your sweet 
angelic temper will, I am sure, cause YouB Ladyship " — and she 
made a curtsey as deep as the tone she spoke in — " to forgive your 
humble servant." 

Marian, also smiling, kindly welcomed her, and added that she was 
** glad to see her." 

" How like her angel self," she said, as she looked round with an 
approving kind of shake of the head, at every individual separately, 
** she was always so different to my other little innocents — so superior 
— so magniloquent, if I might use the expression ; the truth is, My 
Lady, I have to inform you that at last I have succumbed before the 
decrees of fate, and yielded up my virgin name in exchange for that 
of wife ! It is what we must all come to, and perhaps the sooner the 
better. Yes, My Lady, I am married unto a charming man ; but I 
believe you may remember him — ^his name is Swangoose ! I am 
his swan, and he's my goose, as we playfully call each other. But 
that I may not be tedious. My Lady, now to the purpose of my visit — 
I mean, after ascertaining that your Ladyship is in a state of conva- 
lescence. You must know, Mr. Swangoose is now an undertaker, and 
having a first-rate funeral to perform in this neighbourhood, I pre- 
vailed upon him to allow me to ride down with him upon the hearse, 
on purpose to pay my respects to your Ladyship, and to solicit your 
custom ! Ah I with su<jh a figure as your Ladyship's, my fortune 
would be made. To work for you would be a labour of love. Talk- 
ing of love, does your Ladyship remember — but no, no, your Ladyship 
cannot remember such trifles — but there was a young creature named 
Woldyboos ? " 

" Oh, I remember her perfectly," said Marian. 

" You do ? That's so like your seraphic self — ^you never could 
forget a friend — never I Poor Woldyboos I she was, with a little 
making up, a splendid block figure ; she brought me many a customer, 
many ! Heigho ! she deserved a better fate ; but men are all 
deceivers — ^I mean excepting Swangoose. Poor girl, she did it all for 
the best ; she found a ^ lost brandy* one that she hoped to save from 
the fire — she introduced him to our singing class — ^he called himself 
Lord Snoxell — ^his figure was superb, magnificent — Woldy became 
enamoured, eloped, and married him I " 

" How very fortunate," said Marian, innocently. 

" Fortunate I wait but the end," said the late Miss Grubsby ; " I 
have but now received a letter from her, asking to be again taken 

X 
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into my wdtk-room. Lord Snoxell turns out to be a moimtebaDk— 
a monntebank — and his beautiful figure is his whole stock in trade ; 
he dresses himself up in tight whites, and pretends to be a statue — 
does the dying Gladiator, Hercules, and all such impious heathens. 
He has turned her ojQT, yes, he has indeed ; and swears that had it not 
been for old Grubsby's wadding-*as he calls our little fillings out — 
which made him think her as fine a figure as himself and therefore a 
good investment as a stone Venus, he would have seen us all — some- 
where that I needn't mention — before he would have married her." 

Even poor Marian, ill as she still was, found some difiiculty in 
suppressing a smile, but observing the late Miss Grubsby doing all in 
her power to squeeze out a tear, did her best to put on a look of com- 
miseration. The late Miss Grubsby soon after this took her leave, 
but not before she had expressed a hope that — " If her Ladyship 
should want a bridal dress, that she, Mrs. Swangoose, late Miss 
Grubsby, by appaintmeniy might be allowed to make it ; and, cm the 
t)ther hand, should she or any of her firiends require to be buried, she 
hoped Swangoose might not be forgotten," 

This day was destined to be big with the fates of Julian and his 
love. 

Towards ihe afternoon, the Earl Delorme arrived at the cottage ; 
he was already aware of Julian's return ; the Missionary had written 
to him, and in such a way that made Delorme put off all other affairs 
to seek him out. After a short interview with his daughter, he 
desired to see Julian alone. 

When they were together, the Earl, who ever since he had heard 
tyf the death of Ida, bad become, as it were, another man, drawing 
himself up proudly, said — " I congratulate you, sir, upon your fortu- 
nate return with fame unstaii^d, here to your native land; but as my 
time is precious at this moment, may I be pardoned f<xr waving all 
unnecessary forms of mere politeness, and come at once to the business 
of our meeting.** 

*^ A few minutes, my lord," said Julian, rather nettled at the cold 
and abrupt manner of Ddorme, '^ a few minutes will suffice for our 
interview. I bring a packet to you irom an old friend of younv 
named Graph." 

" Friend I " said the Earl, Hieeringly. 
. ^* You thought him your Mend when, more than twenty years 
ago 

" You know all, then ? " said Delorme, turning pale. 

** 1 know nothing further than that he stole the contents of this 
packet to please you, and that your lordship now covets their posses- 
sion ; take them." He placed the packet before Delorme, who seized 
it with a strong, but agitated grasp. 
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"They were placed in my himd«," continued Julian, "for the 
purpose of enabling me to extort from jour fears whatever boon I 
might require, Su^h base use of power but ill accords with mj 
ideas of honor ; I render up my charge unconditionally, trusting to 
your own good faith to fulfil whatever promises you may have for- 
merly made to him who sent me." 

*' How I shall act towards the miscreant Graph," replied his lord- 
ship, ^' is now my own affair ; but I would not remain your debtor, 
for the trouble you have had, I ca^mot offer money, but there may 
be some favor I could grant." 

** There is," said Julian, his face becoming crimson at the boldness 
of his own thoughts. 

*^ Name it," replied Delorme. 

Jaiiaa, after an effort to appear composed, exclaimed — " The hand 
of your daughter, Marian ! " 

Hiad Julian fired a pistol at the head of Delorme, he could not have 
starjded him more thaa be had done by such a bold demand. The 
Earl's indignation ior some moments aUowed him not the power of 
speeeh^^he would have withered the youth by a look, had looks such 
power ; curling up his lip, he at last, vdth bitterness, exclaimed — 
^< linsulting idiot 1 " and left the room. 

Poor Julian stood for a time motionless ; he began to think how 
madly he h«d acted. If Delorme should not fulfil his promise to 
Graph*<-^en had Graph been deeply wronged by Julian's want of 
oaiMJon. Why had he not done as he was told ? . Why had he pre- 
ferred fdlowing the advice of the Missionary ? He was now sure thaJt 
Marian would at once be taken from beneath that roof, and perhaps 
he might never behold her more. This thought drove him to dis- 
traction ; he hurried from the room to seek her^-^he flew from place 
to place, but found her not ;-)-^he was gone ! Dr. Grubworthy had 
taken her away during Juli»i*s interview with the EarL 

When he was convinced that she had been really torn from him, he 
gave himself up to despair. The poor old men could bring him no 
comfort^ for indeed his case did now seem hopeless. 

When the Missionary came, Julian could not refrain from upbraid- 
ing him £br tjie advice he had given. '' You have ruined me ! " he 
said, " murd^ed me ! for I will not live without Marian ; why should 
I ? What is all the world to me, if in this world I cannot be blessed 
with her?" 

" Ungrateful boy I " said the Missionary calmly, " are all the other 
blesnngs you have so recently received from the kind hand of heaven 
to be cast to the winds as naught ? Are all the pray^s of these kind 
old men to be spurned by him for whom they were offered ? Are aJJ 
theitears itbey shed iar you to be by you forgotten, as easily as thou^ 

x2 
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they had been so many useless rain-drops falling in the ocean ? Is 
ingratitude entirely to fill that heart which should be now overflow- 
ing with thankfulness and joy ? — ^merely because a bojish love has 
found some little check I For shame, for shame ! " 

^ I dare say I am ungrateful — I dare say I am wrong I But had 
you ever loved " 

**I have,** exclaimed the li^ssionary nervously, seizing Julian's 
wrist, " but of that, not now — ^not now ! You have acted by my 
advice ; it was the best I had to give ; if it has proved faulty, my 
discernment, not my intention, has been to blame. I feel that I owe 
you, at least, an endeavour to repair the injury I may unwittingly 
have caused ; the endeavour shall be made. In three days from this 
time, expect to hear from me. Be ready to act in whatever way I 
may direct. Be comforted, be patient, and never cease to hope." 

When the New Zealand Missionary had left them, the two old men 
and Julian put their heads together to discover, if possible, what 
power their New Zealand, strange, tattooed friend could possibly have 
over an English Earl — ^but the more they conjectured, the more did 
they become puzzled. And again, it was a most strange and unac- 
countable piece of business, which brought him to that village at all. 
It seemed to them very odd, that merely to gratify the wish of a 
vicious woman, who had died abroad, that he should be going to 
such expense in raising a monument to her father — a man, who, 
according to tradition, was notorious for nothing but his dissipated 
habits. So finding no solution to their doubts, they very wisely 
resolved to do what the Missionary had recommended — ^that was, to 
be patient, and never cease to hope. 

The three following days were the longest Julian had ever passed. 
He wandered about the house from room to room ; he seated himself 
upon the couch whereon Marian had for so long lain ; he closed his 
eyes, and tried in fancy to bring her there again, but failing this, he 
strolled to the churchyard — ^he lay himself at full length upon a tomb, 
purposely to bring more forcibly to his recollection how he had 
once before done the like at Harrow on the Hill. He gazed into the 
clouds, endeavouring to fix on one that should again resemble Marian, 
but in this he failed ; and then sighing, exclaimed — '^ I found it diffi- 
cult when there to discover what a withered heart was like— I should 
have but to look into my own breast now to read the answer." He 
then arose, and sauntering through the church, endeavoured to read 
the nearly obliterated inscriptions that had been carved in brass on 
tablets let into the old stone floor, but not even this wish was grati- 
fied. He heard a chicking of the mallet and the chisel, as the work- 
men were busily employed upon the lettering of the monument 
Tang-goo had ordered to be raised — ^but as the men were surroanded 
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1)y a canvass screen, poor Julian's curiosity was not to be satisfied. 
He now felt a stronger inclination to see it, for he heard one of the 
men say it was " an out and outer,*' and would " make some of the 
old 'uns in the village open their eyes a little bit.*' He was just 
about to peep through a small hole in the canvass, but observing 
the clerk entering the church, he felt ashamed at what he was 
about to do, so quitted the sacred place by an opposite door. Slowly 
as the three days wore away, yet they did wear away, and the last 
morning was ushered in by Aurora decked in her brightest summer 
garb. But ere we disclose What happened on that day, we must pay 
a visit to the library of the Earl Delorme. 

The reader is aware that the time of year was summer, and such 
a summer, as makes the air feel thick with heat — and yet, in the 
•library of the Earl, a blazing fire shone. The use it was to be put 
to may easily be guessed at, when we state, that on the table whereat 
the Earl was sitting, there lay the mysterious packet, and still more 
mysterious little desk — ^that desk, the breaking of which, had dis- 
closed to the first Sebina, what robbed her of her life. Whatever 
were his intentions, as regarded the contents of either, such intentions 
were stayed for a time, by a servant bringing in a letter : it was 
from his married daughter — ^he opened it at once — and having read 
the contents, he rang, and desired that the Lady Marian should be 
sent to him. 

"Sebina is right," he said, "quite right; a country life and a 
country squire, are better fitted for one with such humble thoughts 
as Marian's; and the offer for her hand which this letter hints at, 
shall not, upon slight grounds, be rejected." 

When Marian came, the Earl merely placed Sebina's letter in her 
hand — then watched her countenance as she perused it. Not a 
feature of Marian's beautiful visage altered once ; and when she had 
finished the reading of the letter, she said : — 

" Sir, I am thankful to my sister for giving me this opportunity of 
speaking my own thoughts upon this question. Although my life 
has hitherto, by strange vicissitudes of fate, been robbed of that 
parental care, which lays upon a child a debt that cannot be repaid 
but by obedience, yet, I can still feel, and do, what the true duties of 
a child should be — they are obedience." 

"I am glad, indeed, to hear you say so, Marian," observed the 
Earl, with a smile. 

"Yes, sir, I feel they are obedience — that is, as long as such 
obedience shall be just ; but there are cases where, to obey, would 
straight become a crime — and mine is one !" 

A frown came over Delprme's countenance, as he said — " Indeed !" 

" I never knew till now, that in this world I had a parent, therefore 
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gueseing that there was something in it which touched him nearly, 
took no heed of his wife until he had perused the epistle. We need 
not give the whole of the words, but merely state the pith : it was to 
convey the unpleasant news that the lawyers, in investigating Lord 
Charles's title to the Dukedom, had discovered that he was an illegi- 
timate child I — so that, not only was he not a Duke, but not even a 
Lord I His real cognomen now would be, Mr. Charles Melmoth — 
and as poor a Mister as any in Christendom. 

Can we wonder at Sebina's screams ?— can we be astonished at her 
destroying every article of china on the table ? And who can tell 
where her destructive propensity would have ended, had not His 
Grace reminded her, that all such little eccentric enjoyments would 
have to be paid ibr, and that they should be under the painful neces- 
sity of applying to the Earl, at once, for money to take them home ? 

" And have I married a plain Mister^ after all ?" she exclaimed ; 
^ and now I look at you again, I never saw you look so plain before. 
Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh I I shall go distracted V* 

Their pain was doubly heightened, by crowds of visitors calling and 
insisting upon pajring their respects to the Duke and Duchess. When 
they had escaped from the importunities of their noble friends, they 
set to work to fabricate an excuse for an immediate return to England. 
They discharged their domestics as quickly as could be, after the 
Duke! had pawned his wife's jewels^ to procure money to pay their 
wages ; and enable them to retreat into a more humble, private hotel, 
where they were compelled to remain until the necessary funds 
arrived from Delorme, to redeem the diamonds, and pay for their 
journey home. It was very galling, to hear his wife contemptuously 
address him, as Mr. Melmoth, and to be obliged in reply, to style 
her, her Ladyship; but this she insisted upon, as she said, ^'To 
punish him for his perfidy." 
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On the evening before the third day, Julian received a note from 
the Missionary ;* the contents were as follow : — 

The Missionary, Tang-goo, promised to repair the injniy he feared he had 
comniitted ; and still hopes to ftilfil that promise. 

Be not astonished at what yon shall, to-morrow, with heayen's permission, 
see and hear I 

As the dock of the little village church shall be sounding the ninth hoar of 
mom, enter by the northern portal — evince no wonder — appear to see no one 
who may be there — be silent, and act in all things as I shall dictate. Bring 
with yon the two good old men ; they will be fitting witnesses to an oath you 
will have to take. Be comforted, and rely on the humble, but sincere ftioid- 
■hip of The MiiwIonaTy, TAire-qoo ! 
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To say that Julian read the contents fifty times over, without being 
able to make head or tail of them — ^further, than that he was to be at a 
certain spot at a certain hour the next morning — ^was far, far within 
the mark; a hundred times would scarcely be too many. It 
would also have been difficult even to have counted the number of 
times the one pair of spectacles flew off one old man's nose on to the 
other, as each in turn essayed to discover what the letter could really 
mean. When they had quite exhausted all their large store of con- 
jectures, they very sensibly made up their minds to await the coming 
day with due resignation ; " because," they justly observed, " so good 
a man as the New Zealand Missionary evidently was, he must mean 
something — and that something, there could be no doubt, was to be 
of service to Julian." 

De Clifford passed a very nervous and sleepless night. K the 
Missionary had recovered the packet from the Earl, why should he 
require their presence in the little church, merely to return it to him. 
All at once it flashed across his mind, how he had heard that the 
monument to the late Curate having been finished, it was upon the 
next morning to be uncovered, and displayed to the congregation. 
** Ah," said Julian, '* I see it now ; that is it, doubtless, and he wishes 
us to be present. But what oath can he require from me ? — and who 
is likely to be there, I wonder, that I should not acknowledge. Oh 
dear, oh dear I " and he turned over for the fiftieth time ; " 'tis useless 
to think further ; it will soon be morning, and then I shall know all." 
When he did dose ofl* to sleep, he was blessed by a most exquisite 
dream: he fancied he attended, as required, at the little village 
church, and who should be there but Marian — ^they were to be mar- 
ried ; and then what astonished him prodigiously was, that the two 
old men turned out to be two princes, and gave him an enormous 
fortune; and then the clouds seemed to open, and he beheld his 
mother ascending to the skies I " 

When he awoke, so happy had he been in his sleep, that he could 
not shake off the pleasurable feeling ; and descending to the break- 
fast room quite full of the vision of the night, he exclaimed, '^ Oh, 
uncles, I have had a dream, and such a one, that could it but be 
realised, it would make me the happiest of mortals." 

" Would it, boy," said old William ; " then don't eat a morsel until 
you've told it ; all dreams that are told before breakfast are sure to 
come true — an't they. Jemmy ? " 

" I never knew one to fail yet," replied the other ; " didn't we 
dream that our dear girls died in one night; and didn't we, fools 
y like, tell it fasting; and didn't they die so? Ah me, it's a fatal 

thing to tell an unhappy dream on an empty stomach." 

Julian related the whole of his dream, and the two old m^ saw no 
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reason why it should not come to pass, until thej remembered the 
part where they were to turn out to be two princes ; this rather 
staggered them, but not liking to give up their opinion, they said, 
^ it's not very likely, we must own, but still no one can tell what may 
happen in this world." 

As the hour approached, they all three began to fidget about, and 
were incessantly gazing into the glass ; for they seemed to think it 
was an occasion upon which they ought to look their very best, 
although they did not know why. The old men eyed Julian with 
prodigious satisfaction, for they declared he never looked so handsome 
in all his life, as he did that morning. 

Julian laughed at this flattery, but, like most flattery, it made the 
object feel for the moment a shade more satisfied with himself. So 
that what with his happy dream, and the admiration of the old men, 
Julian walked off between his benefactors, with a feeling of more joy 
in his heart than he had had for many a day. 

When they reached the gate of the little churchyard, they halted 
for a moment, so that exactly as the clock should be striking the ninth 
hour they might enter the sacred pile. With the first stroke of the 
bell, they placed their feet within the holy precincts. As they 
entered, the solemn organ began, and with its subduing and religious 
tones, at once called the mind to turn from earth to heaven. 

Julian and the old men were placed in a pew, and sinking their 
heads, they humbly oflered up the prayer of preparation. When they 
arose again,* a scene was presented to Julian's view that had nearly 
caused him to utter a loud exclamation of surprise ; but remembering 
the Missionary's injunction, that he should observe, but be silent, he 
curbed his emotion, and was stilL 

On one side of the communion table stood the venerable curate of 
the village, and opposite to him the Missionary, Tang-goo-^the derk 
was standing in the front of the rails ; but the sight which filled 
Julian with greatest wonder was to see a man, pale as death, and so 
spirit-broken and trembling, that it had been found necessary to 
procure him a seat ; by his side stood a female, her arm was placed 
affectionately around his neck ; she seemed an angel, awaiting the 
spirit of a dying sinner. The man was the Earl DelormC'— the 
angelic maid was Marian. She looked more lovely in Julian's eyes 
than ever ; there was a sadness upon her features which lent them an 
additional charm. As he gazed at her sweet face, he felt humbled to 
the dust ; how could he, he thought within himself, dare aspire to 
such a heavenly being. 

He had been so lost in wonder, that until this moment he had not 
observed that the canvass screen had been removed from the Curate'e 
monument. It was plain, but of exquisite workmanship ; but in the 
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wording of it might be read the real cause of all Delorme's former 
fears and present anguish ; these were the words >— 

SACRED TO THE MEMOBY OF 

ANNAN DALE, 

WHO WAS FOB MOBE THAN THIBTT TEABS 

OUBATE OF THIS VILLAGE. 

THIS MONUMENT WAS EBEGTED TO FULF^ THE 

DYING WISHES OF HIS DAUGHTEB 

IDA, 
COUNTESS DELOBME. 

Upon reading the last line, Julian could scarcelj belicTe his eyes. 
His mind flew back upon the wings of Memory, and pictured to his 
mind how he had first met her when he was a boy, and she a poor 
sufferer being conveyed to the hospital — he remembered his going to 
see h^ there — ^and all she said — and how she used to weep, as she 
gazed upon him ; then thought of the poor Doctor's wife, in a far distant 
land — ^and how he had pitied her, as he saw her, day by day, ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to her eternal home — the grave ! 

To his bewildered mind, her being now styled Countess, was inex- 
plicable. If this had raised his wonder to a pitch of almost unbelief, 
what must have been his feelings of astonishment at what was about 
to follow. On Tang-goo making a sign to him — ^which would have 
passed unheeded but for the clearer brains of his old friends, who 
nudging him, whispered "you're wanted" — Julian arose, and ap- 
proached the Missionary ; he was immediately followed by William 
Grubbins and James Snu%, for they too had had a sign &om the 
Missionary. 

When they had gained the railings which divided them firom the 
communion table, the Missionary addressed Julian in these words : 
^^ Young man," he said, " you once confessed to me an affection, as 
you affirmed, unalterable, for yonder maiden. In doing so, you gave 
way to all the wild and reckless feelings of a thoughtless youth, and 
impiously avowed that without her you^ would not live. It was a 
wicked and a sinful threat, and little did you then indeed deserve the 
good that was in store for you. Answer me truly, as you stand in 
this holy place : does that love still burn with the same pure, sincere, 
and hallowed flame ?" 

Julian could scarcely imagine how he was to find words to express 
his present devoted feelings of love for Marian^ so intense were they. 
He looked at her, and became inspired, so started off in a perfect 
rhapsody ; but being immediately checked by the Missionary — ^who 
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said, " all I require is, YES or NO I '* — he again fixed his ejes upon 
Marian, and exclaimed ''YES I" — but in a tone so loud that he 
actually started, like Fear, 'at the sound himself had made.' 

Marian and her father seemed less astonished than any present, for 
they had been already prepared for what was to follow. 

" 'Tis well," replied the Missionary ; " and will you marry her ?" 

Julian looked his surprise; but knowing the Missionary was a man 
of few words, exclaimed — " with all my soul ! " 

"Merely reply ^IwUl^^^ said the Missionary, calmly. 

Julian, blushing, repeated the words, " I will." 

Never was a man more surprised at finding himself suddenly 
being married than poor Julian, and yet even this surprise was to 
be surpassed ; for when it came to that part of the ceremony where 
he had to confess his willingness to take that " woman for his wedded 
wife," he was made actually to doubt his own identity. The Mis- 
sionary said, " repeat what I pronounce, word for word — remember, 
alter not a syllable." 

" I, Julian " 

" I, Julian " 

" Lorraine " — 

" No ; De Clifford," said Julian, innocently, but seeing the Mis- 
sionary frown, repeated " Lorraine ! " It then flew through Julian's 
mind that the Earl was going to adopt him, and so his name was 
to be changed to one more noble than his own, and under this feeling 
the ceremony was concluded. 

Julian felt so madly happy at being united to Marian, that how he 
became so, appeared of very little import to him at that moment. 

When the registration of the nuptials was about to be performed, 
the clerk, pointing to a part of the page that had already been pre- 
pared, said, " His Lordship will sign first." Julian imagined this 
must be an error, for in his simple mind he thought the husband 
always took precedence ; but so strangely had the whole business been 
conducted, and of such very secondary importance had the bridegroom 
appeared to be in the affair, that Julian said not a word. He glanced 
towards his father-in-law, but the look he received in return was one 
he never afterwards forgot: it was a compound of spite, melancholy, 
and despair. The Missionary advancing, with the mysterious packet 
in his hand, said, as he broke the seals — 

" The time is come, that this which was lost," and as he pro- 
nounced the last word, his gaze fell upon the father of Marian, 
who quailed beneath it, " lost more than twenty years ago, has by 
strange and wonderful chances been restored." He held forth an 
old book, curiously bound and mounted with brass. " Take it," he 
said, as he presented it to Julian ; " it is the ancient registry of this 
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little village church ; in it you will find recorded the marriage of 
your mother.** 

Julian trembled as he took the book, and opening it, the Mis- 
sionary continued — " read there ; see you not the name of Ida?" 

" I do," said Julian, in a faltering voice. 

" That Ida," replied the Missionary, " was your mother. She was 
compelled in earliest youth, by the ambition of her father, to wed 
secretly with his pupil, then almost a boy ; who, like a boy, had fallen 
in love with the beauty of his instructor's daughter — that boy was 
Aleric Lorraine, who had he lived had now been Earl Delorme. 
You are his child — ^you are his heir — you are the Earl Delorme 1 " 

It would be useless to attempt to describe the various feelings of 
all present. Algernon Lorraine, no longer an Earl, was an object 
of real pity ; so utterly had the deadly crime of his youth failed him 
in his age, that all he sighed for now was death, and yet to die he 
feared — for death is awful to the murderer's thoughts. 

Perhaps the two happiest souls present were our good old, now 
very old friends, " Cobler Bill and Old Snuflfy." So enraptured were 
they, that not a person within their reach escaped an embrace ; the 
old clerk was hugged, and the old woman who opened the pew doors 
was hugged ; they fortunately could* not reach the parson — so looking 
round, and not seeing more victims, they began to cry and hug each 
other. 

Marian wept bitterly at parting with her father, but he insisted 
upon at once going into absolute retirement. As he departed, he said 
to the Missionary, in a bitter tone of voice that seemed to come from 
the very depths of his heart, " I have been your slave — ^am I free- 
are you satisfied ?" 

'* I am," replied the Missionary, and then, in a soft and pitying 
tone added, " Grod forgive you, as I do ! Gro, and sin no more." 

When the marriage party left the church, they saw at the gate a 
splendid carriage, the coachman of which was grinning so, that his 
face seemed completely cut in half ; that coachman was old John 
Grigs ! Sprucely, indeed, had he dressed himself out, and such a 
bouquet had never before blessed a coachee's breast — ^it was pro- 
digious. 

The moment they had returned to the cottage, Julian hurried to 
his own room ; and there, alone, unseen by all, save ONE, he drew 
forth the relics of his childhood's abandoned state, and dropping a 
tear upoii the cruel letter of his mother, sank upon his knees, and 
ofiered up a humble, but fervent prayer for her soul's forgiveness. 
Nor did he fail to pour out the overflowing gratitude of his heart, 
for the wondrous blessings that had so plentifully, that day, been 
showered upon him. 
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The reader will no longer wonder at Algernon Lorraine's dreadful 
anxiety to obtain the register, that, at his instigation, had been stolen 
from the church by Graph : or that Graph, discovering whj it had 
been stolen, should tyrannize over him, until he could obtain a share 
of that fortune it was in his power either to b^tow or keep away. 
The private marriage of his brother Alerie with the daughter of 
the dissipated curate, to whose care Alerie had been consigned, was 
the secret the elder brother was on ihe point of divulging at the 
commencement of ti^e romance ; and it was the certificate of that 
marriage, and a full account of the birth of a son, which Algernon 
discovered in the little desk, and thus was made aware tiiat he him- 
self was not the heir to his brother's greatoess. By the letters and 
other documents he found in the desk, it was clearly proved to him 
tiiat Ida's father and one witness were the only p^sons, besides 
Ida and Al^c, present at the marriage ; so, that could he destroy 
the church register— the old curate being dead, and the witness, an 
old French emigrant, not having been heard of for a length of time — 
he might set at defiance the ravings of a helpless woman, and then 
iietap the fruits of his crime. 

Like many a guilty being, he could not resist placing upon record 
his own shame ; and it was the reflections which he had penned npm 
various passages of his brother's papers, that, when t^ey m^ the eye 
of his wife, too plainly told her she had wedded with a murderer. 
The shock upon her nerves was such, that> as the reader is awar^ it 
robbed her of her life. 

Ida had never loved Lorraine ; but had, foom childhood, fixed her 
wild affections upon Allen Eay. It was during his two years' absence, 
that she had been compelled to become the wife of Alerie, and when 
the latter was s^it abroad by his uncle to finish his education, then it 
was that Ida's first passion becoming uncontroUalble, and her father 
being dead, she abandoned her chUd, in the manner already known, 
and flew to the dwelling of AUen Bay. When she heard of Alerie's 
death, and discovered, what she had never be&re known, but what 
ffiras known full well to her father, namely, that one day Alerie might 
become an iEarl, she saw what she had done in casting away her child, 
and had hoped at all events to have made her own claim good^ when 
she was in a moment rendered helpless, by the discovery tha;t the 
only proof of her marriage was no longer to be found. She .at one«9 
guessed rightly that Algernon was the instigator of the robbery. 

It fio happened, that the very old French emigrant, who had wit- 
nessed her marriage, was the same who, in endeavouring to s^ve 
Julian, liad eo nearly he&i his ruin. In the diary he left behind, -was 
a full aecomst of Ida's wedding ; imd it was with the ho|»e of dis- 
covering him, that first gave Allen and his wife the Idea of going to 
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Austfaliar^by doing which, although they failed in their desire, 
yet, was brought about the ultimate happiness of her own child, 
Julian, and the sweet-eyed Marian. 

Can you guess, gentle reader, upon what Julian, now the Earl 
Delorme, first set to work — when he and his Countess returned from 
their little happy, thrice happy wedding tour ? TU tell you. It was 
to build a double cottage, in the Swiss style, in the grounds of the 
-villa, on the banks of the Thames ; and so near his own house, that 
he could every day look forth and smile a welcome-— to whom? — 
why to the two good old men, that, to his dying day, he never ceased 
to call his uncles; and who were, on no occasion, permitted to 
address either the Earl or his Countess, by any other title than 
" Their boy, Julian,'' and " Their little Marian." 

The late Miss Grubsby was honoured, deeply honoured, by being 
permitted to make the splendid christening dress for their first little 
^' cherub," as she designated Master Julian. And I am happy to 
add, that up to this very day, Swangoose's appointment as undertaker 
to the family, has been a perfect sinecure. 

Poor Swangoose I He did not make any very great hand as a 
preacher, so left all the lecturing to his wife, which service she per- 
formed every evening. He could not quite give up his old feeling 
for the pen — so wrote an elaborate article for one of the papers, 
called "Up8 and Downs." In this he completely smothered the 
present Earl Delorme with praises ; but didn't he give it to his un- 
fortunate friend, the ci-devant Lord Charles — ^and pointed out, with 
excruciating fidelity, the pangs of poor Mrs, Melmoth, 

the Ihichess 
, That would have been, 

If she could have been, 

upon discovering herself to be anything but a Lady! 

" I think I've put the kyebosh on you," said he, one day, when he 
met Mr. Melmoth. 

" The what ?" replied the other. 

" The kyebosh," said Swangoose, " excuse the phrase, but I know 
you'll understand the meaning." 

There was one circumstance which gave great pain to both Julian 
and his beloved Marian, and that was, their inability to persuade the 
good Missionary to forego his purpose of returning immediately to 
the wilderness. He said : — 

" No, my children, it cannot, must not be ; I have a vow registered 
in heaven, that all the remnant of my now fast fading life, shall be 
dedicated to my great master's cause. I feel, alas, an earthly love for 
you grow every day more strong upon me — ^'tis time to nip the bud, 
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or it will take such deep and entangled root within mj heart, that It 
may no longer be within mj power to tear it out, and then its fruit 
must be, my poor lost soul's perdition I" 

Sad, indeed, was their parting; and, oh, how sincere were the 
prayers Marian and Julian silently offered up to heaven for that 
good man's happiness, as they stood, gazing their last farewell, until 
the fast receding vessel bore him for ever from their sight. 

Fate had ordained a very different scene to take place upon their 
return to their mansion, for, upon the Earl entering, he was informed 
that a man had been sent from one of his lordship's stewards in the 
country, and he requested to wait until his lordship should return ; 
he said, '' It was useless to give his name, for his lordship did not 
know it." 

The reader may well imagine the surprise of both Julian and the 
new comer, when they met in the library— 
Benjamin Bung I" exclaimed the Earl. 

Julian!" bawled out the other. "Well, who'd a thought of 
meeting you here ? — ^then you're not dead, after aU I" 

Joyous, indeed, was their meeting ; and honest lien's face became 
all eyes and mouth, so widely did he open them with wonder, at 
what Julian told him. 

Ben had come over upon farming business, and hearing that the 
Earl Delorme had some wonderful sheep, he had come for the purpose 
of endeavouring to tempt his lordship to let him have a few to take 
back with him. When the Countess entered the apartment, Ben 
found great difficulty in suppressing a burst of admiration at her 
beauty; as he surveyed her from head to foot he unconsciously 
thought aloud, and muttered — " Egad, she's got 'em I" 

" Got what ?" said Julian, in a whisper. 

To which Bung replied, in the same confidential tone, "The 
sandals, you know, my boy 1" 

It was arranged that honest Ben was to dine with them that day, 
as the Earl wished him to be present to see another gentleman 
surprised as much he had been. When the gentleman was announced 
by the servant, who should he be but our early friend, Titus 
Grumples. He was not at all aware, until that moment, that the 
Earl Delorme and Julian De Clifford were one and the same. 

It appeared, that Titus Grumples had been setting the world on 
fire by a grand opera he had just produced — so successful had been 
this beautiful work, that on the first night, he had been very nearly 
suffocated by being buried beneath the load of bouquets that the 
ladies had showered upon him. 

When Mr. Grumples entered and saw Julian and Marian, the 
book he carried fell to the ground, and he himself tamed deadly 
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pale—but JuHan taking him kindly by the hand, whispered — " Be 
not afraid, not a word shall pass my Hps." 

The truth was, that the Earl being present at the first representa** 
tion of the new opera, wrote the next morning to Titus, congratulating 
him on his great success, and hoping, should Mr. Grumples have no 
more worthy patron, that he would honour the Earl Delorme by 
dedicating the work to him. It was to present the dedication copy» 
that this little dinner had been arranged. And it must be confessed, 
that Julian did all this in order to gratify a little innocent revengeful 
feeling. 

Titus Grumples recovered himself as speedily as he could ; and 
dinner being announced, a little circumstance happened, which com- 
pletely threw the conversation into a more pleasant channeL 

When the cover, which faced the honest farmer, was removed, he 
discovered a most peculiar dish — ^it was an old bag of money I*— the 
very bag he had sent to aid the escape of his boy Julian ; the amount 
it contained was to a shilling the same as that which had originally 
been in it ; but there was also a paper, which proved to be an order 
upon the Earl's steward for all the sheep, cattle, ploughs, and indeed 
whatever the farmer could possibly wish or require. 

Upon seeing the bag, the farmer rubbed his eyes, saying — -" Upon 
my soul, I can't help it, but such kindness makes one feel just like a 
child.'' 

^* Talking of children," said Julian, wishing to relieve the farmer, 
" how are all the little Corks, eh. Bung ? Any increase ? " 

Ben, blushing up to the eyes, replied sheepishly, " Only four — ^but 
you know what a country it is." 

When the party had re-assembled in the drawing room, the Earl, 
opening the opera, requested Titus to oblige them by singing a parti- 
cular song he pointed to, which Titus immediately did, to the enor- 
mous delight of Benjamin Bung, who, at its conclusion, caUed oul^ 
"bravo, bravo !" and clapped his hands tremendously. "Ah," said 
he, " what a beautiful thing that is — ^how well do I remember it." 
Julian shook his head at Ben, and said, " Impossible, impossible." 

" It may be impossible, but I do, and so do you ; why I've heard 
you sing it a hundred times in Australia. Do you think I don't 
remember the ^ Withered Heart ? ' " and off he started, singing the 
whole song right through. 

The fact was, that at the sale, of the old men's effects, Julian's piano 
had been purchased by Titus Grumples, and inside it he found the 
whole of Julian's opera in full score. Thinking that Julian would 
never return to England, he had passed it off for his own, and by this 
means established himself at the very top of the musical tree. The 
Earl had heard it the first night, and smiling at Marian, said— "He 

Y 
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shall dedicate it to me, for I think I have a right to my name being 
on the title page in some way or other, and it will be a just punish- 
ment for his deceit." 

All went on happily. The Earl never betrayed Titus; Ben 
returned to his good-hearted wife and r^ment of children ; Cobler 
Bill and Old Snuf^ never more thought that either '* would be happy 
enough if the other were dead ;*' and Graph ended his days as many 
other depraved rou& have done, in smoking cigars upon the Boule- 
vards of Paris. 

But before we end this "strange, eventful history,** we have a 
word or two to add respecting the New Zealand Missionary. 

Many years after his departure from this country, some travellers 
who had penetrated far into the interior of Australia, found beneath 
a shade of an aged tree some whitened human bones. Against this 
tree had been rudely fastened a small sheet of lead, whereon was 
scratched these words: — "Here died the wandering Missionary, 
Tang-goo." 

After the death of Algernon Lorraine a paper was found, sealed 
with black, and addressed to Julian. It was the full confession of 
his uncle ; but there was one part that filled Julian's soul with won- 
der, mixed with grief. It went on to state that the Missionary who 
had exerted such power over Algernon— "whose eye," it said, "I 
dared not meet — whose word to me was the voice of fate : that man 
was your own father — ^my brother, Aleric Lorraine ! " 

It appeared that when he had fallen senseless into the water, he had 
been picked up by a pirate's boat, and had been taken to the New 
Zealand coast, where all, save himself, had perished in a wreck. For 
years he had wandered about in perfect solitude; "such solitude," 
he said, "was there, that every star became a fiiend." In this soli- 
tude he had pondered over the vices of the world — his brother's 
intended crime -his wife's depravity and wickedness: and it was 
here he had made the vow, that " should he ever again be restored to 
the haunts of man, he would dedicate the remainder of his Hfe to the 
preaching the words of our Saviour, to the benighted children of the 
wilderness." Some natives from another island found him, and 
carried him to their home ; here he gained great sway over their 
minds ; they had made him their medicine or wise man — ^that is, their 
priest : Fate led him in the end to be the instrument of rendering the 
last moments of Ida's life those of hope. It may be remembered how 
she had started upon hearing his voice, and when they were alone he 
divulged to her the truth — ^had pardoned her— and from her lips had 
heard the whole confession of her abandoning their child. The 
account he had received from the old men so taUied with hers, and 
then the name of Julian having been marked upon the shoulder of the 
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child, left no doubt of his identity. It was to prevent any exposure 
of his brother's guilt, and his own determination to fulfil his vow, 
which had caused him to act as he had done. The document, of 
which we have merely taken the heads, was long ; and ended in a 
prayer for Julian's forgiveness, and a hope that the sufferings Alger- 
non Lorraine had gone through for more than twenty years, would 
prove a warning that — 

No vice mankmd eonmiits, 

But is the father to its own revenge. 



We need say no more, or if we do, 'tis merely to tell the reader 
what he must already guess — that Julian's future life was one of 
perfect bliss, for he possessed the only blessing that can change this 
scene of man's trial into an earthly paradise — 

W O M A N'S L O V EII 



THE END. 
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